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GUILD & LORD, Publishers, 620 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


GRANGER FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., 


PROVIDENCE, HR. I. 


: Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying and } 
: 


Finishing Machinery. 


| Cotton, Paper and Husk Rolls. 


TENTERING MACHINES 


With Patent Self-Feeding Clips. 


Patent Combination Rolls 


————— 


HUSK AND COTTON. 


‘ 
: Calenders, Mangles, Drying Machines, Tenter- ! 
ing Machines, Hydraulic Presses, Etc. 


BEETLES 


Short and Long Chain Dyeing, Sizing and 
Drying Machines. 


PATENT 
OIL, COMBINED “PLATE and FLAME” 
SINCEINC MACHINES. 








H. W. Burrerworty & a Co, 


PHILADELPHIA, - PA 


BLEACHING, PRINTING, DYEING AND FINISHING 
MACHINERY. 


‘T ENTERING IMIACHINES 


VIBRATORY 
STRAIGHT 
RETURN 


—— FOR ALL KINDS OF —— 


TEATILE FABRICS. 











Patent Automatic Clamp, Spring Clamp, Pin Chain. 





SPECIAL. 


Tentering Machines with Adjustable Ec- 
centric for imparting vibrating motion. 
(Patented. ) 


The above gives a uniformly smooth mo- 
tion and the finish obtained on goods 
is of a superior character. 
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LOWELL MACHINE SHOP, 


LOWELL, MASS., 


Builders of 


} Cotton Machinery 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
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Revolving Flat Cards, Railway Heads, 
Ring Spinning Frames, Fly Frames, ¥ 
Drawing Frames, Spoolers, Warpers, 
Slashers, Looms. 


1 wees a ee rer aa wo -_ 
- - 


| Complete Equipment for Cotton Mills. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES SENT ON APPLICATION. 































NORTHROP LOOM 3 
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The late George Draper 


once made a remark 
to the following effect: 


HERE IS 


nothing so bad but that 
some fool will praise it, and 
nothing so good but that 
some fool will condemn it.’’ 


The Northrop Loom 


i Has now reached a stage where con- 
demnation brings the latter end of 
our quotation to mind. ; 


We have no fault to find on the whole, but we know of many instances where 
mills who cannot help but realize the advantages of our loom, still pursue the 
fatal policy of deiay. 

Hes ‘tation in the face of facts is not only unwise but in the present case ex 
pensive. A mill buying these looms when we were first ready to take orde: 
would have the extra cost well near annihilated by this time. 

The following list shows a few of those who were prompt to decide: 








Queen City Pelzer Chicopee 

: Pacific Lockhart Tremont & Suffolk 

Merrimack Gaffney Amoskeag 
Tucapau Wilmington Henrietta 
Lawrence Mass. Cotton Spartan 
Grosvenor Dale Lancaster Whitney 
Social Aurora Steele’s Mills 
Cocheco Newmarket Abbeville 


Draper Company, 


-HOPEDALE, MASS. 
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38 So. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


S. W. CRAMER, Southern Agent. 


Whitinsville, 


Southern Office: 
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COTTON MACHINERY 





“Just as Good,” 


| Won't Do! 
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Kitson Pickers 


are always the 


STANDARD FOR COMPARISON. 





; New Catalogue for 1897 to be 
had on application to 


KITSON MACHINE CoO., 


Lowell, Mass. 


STUART W. CRAMER, Southern Agent, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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MASON MACHINE WORKS. 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


COTTON MACHINERY 


NEW REVOLVING FLAT CARD. 





Cards, Railway Heads, 
Drawing Frames, 
Spinning Frames, 
Wrules and Looms. 


The Celebrated FALL RIVER IRON WORKS CO., one of the 
largest cotton mill plants in the world, is entirely equipped with our 
spinning and weaving. It has 262,.41¢ SPINDLES of our PATENT 
SPINNING FRAMES and 7,469 of our LOOMS, 
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~~ FISHER GARD FEED 


for WOOL, SHODDY, and COTTON, is 
Second to None 


on the market. It holds more sto:k, requires less space, and needs no “attachments.” 





WOONSOCKET, WORSTED MILLS, 
Spinners of Worsted Yarns. Mixes and Fast Colors Specialties. 
Boston (Office, 570 Atlantic Avenue. 
WoONSOCKET, R. I., March 4, 1896. 
Messrs. Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., City, 

GENTLEMEN—In answer to your inquiry of to day as to how we like the FISHER FBEDS 
would say that, after running one for three months and having put in four more since, is 
sufficient evidence that we consider the Fisher Feeds the best in the market pee and you 

jt 





are at liberty to bring any interested person into our mill to see them running and judge for 
themse) ves. Yours truly, WOONSOCKE?Y WORSTED MILLS, 
EDWIN FARNELL. Agent. 
e— — -_-@ 





PAT’O.OCT 10,1893. 











| 
| 
| SECTIONAL VIEW, 


s 
THE FISHER CARD FEED 2.222% :3c00stion, 
strongly built, turns out even 
work, requires little changing, and feeds the same whether full or nearly empty. 
it is built in all sizes and guaranteed as represented. 


STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 


Worsted Varna. 
C. B. Smith, Treas. 


FITCHBURG, MASS8., March 4, 1896. 


C. T. Crocker, Pres. 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., 
GENTLEMEN—We have the pleasure to inform you that the two FIsHeR CARD FEEDS are 
working to our entire satisfaction, giving good results on both long and short wools. 
Yours respectfully, STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 
(Second order.) A. GARTH, Supt. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Co.. 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


































LOOMS, COMBS, ETC 





CROMPTON X KNOWLES 


I:00Om Works, 


Builders of every variety of 


WEAVING |- - 
MACHINE, |: - 























Crompton-Noble Comb. 


For Combing 
COARSE | 


MEDIUM 'WOOLS. 


FINE | 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, 


WORCESTER, MASS., U.S. A, 
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KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Makers of LOOMS cia ani for Plain and Fancy Weaving. 


Also Shafting, Hangers, Pulleys and other 
appurtenances for the 
4) TRANSMISSION OF POWER. : 


OTTON OPENERS 


‘ 


Abe @. ‘o-LOWELLe MASS: 


ELIJAH ASHWORTH,] 


Inventor and Maker of the Patent Non-Flexible Bend 


Revolving Flat Carding Engine. 


Patent Flattened Wire Cards; Heat Hardened and Tempered Steel Cards ; 
“Special Needle-Pointed,” “ Plough Ground Cards.” 


Card Clothing of Every Description. 
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j Fall River, Mass. 
(Manchester, England. 





FACTCRIES : HENRY ASHWORTH, Agent. 
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COTTON MACHINERY, 








pa fle, 
i Pe 


atin owt HASERICK. RICHARDS: & CG. 
BRADFORD, ENGLAND. BOSTON, MASS.U.S.A. 
—IMPORTERS OF~~ 


_ EGYPTIAN COTTON. 


SAGO WATER POWER MACHINE SHOP, 


Cotton Wiachinery, 
BIDDEFORC, - MAINE. 


. PLATT BROS. & GO.’S 


REVOLVING FLAT CARDING ENGINES, 


“S04” pattern with Patent Flexible Bend with slots for direct setting of ia 
flats to the cylinder by the gauge, and McConnell & Migginsen’s Patent 
Grinding Apparatus for grinding the tlats from their working surfaces. 


ay 
el 








Sykes’ Hardened and Tempered Plow Ground Polished Steel Wire Card Clothing. 
EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH, Successor to E. A. Leigh & Uo., (Sole Agent), 
35 and 36 MASON BUILDING, BOSTON. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO,, “**8=S07- 


Sole Manufacturers of 





Dixon’s Patent Locking Saddles and Mae \ on 


ght can oe A. me Fad. ae ee on ! 
rolls, witho ut stoppir en lo Faw 3 


The Stirrup is always ia place 
Ro bent ——- resting on rolls 








Manufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, 
Stirrups and Levers. Send for Samples 
and Prices. 


Spinners’ Supplies in general, 
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WoOoL WASHING, 


Preparing » Drying Machinery. 


In addition to the above, we are the only builders of Four Bake and Hydraulic 
Washers. We guarantee our machines to be the Lichtest Running and to require the Least 
Repair of any on the market. Production and results are second to none. 


Best and lowest riced . oie ais oni 
Blower or Suction Fan on IMPROVED CONE DUSTER. 


the market. Exterior View Right-Nand Machine with Fan. 
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FIVE APRON WOOL DRYER. 


We also Manufacture Multiple and Single Apron Dryers, Burr Pickers, Mixing 
Pickers, Crabbers, Self feeders for Cotton and Wool; Breasts and Burr Machines for Cards. 
Wire Cylinders of all kinds repaired and Lickers in tor Cotton Cards a specialty. 


C. G. SARGENTS SONS. 


Graniteville, Mass. 














PICKER STICKS, ETC 15 








BIRCH BROS., | he Dinsmore Manufacturing Co. 


Has. F. IN, +» SA » MAS3, 
Somerville, Mass. CHas CuRWIN, Treas., SALEM, MAS 


Factory Sewing Machines and Supplies. 
Mill Sewing Machines, ‘0% Semné Machines and Supple 





Sews any fabric, wet or dry, thin or thick, 
fine stitch or coarre stitch. Spec x at Mac —<. for Cé« — n Mills, Woolen 
tee . ws fills, Vrint Works, Bleac heries, etc, 
Sawn FOS CATAECSSE. witees & Gibbs’ Supplies. 
Bleachinz, Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. Loopers. Needles, Threads. ete: 





HICKORY PICKER STICKS. 


These sticks are made from second growth North 
Carolina hickory, guaranteed straight-grained, 
clear and free from warp. There is no material 
to equal this for picker sticks—nothing so tough 
and durable. They cost more than ash, but those 
who use them say they last three or four times as 
long. We are selling thousands of these sticks 
and say without any qualification whatever, that 
they are the best sticks that have ever been offere‘. 
A sample to show quality, will be sent on appli- 
cation. 


We also make Rawhide and Leather Loom Pickers, Loom Harnesses, Duck and 
Ticking Lug Straps, Tape Picker Loops, Picker Leather, etc. 


LOOM PICKER CO., 


BIDDEFORD, ME. 
Freight and Telegraph address, SACO, ME. 
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Entire Outfits for New Mills, 
or small and odd items that 
vou don’t know just where to 
obtain, can be found at the 


AMERICAN SUPPLY C0 scales 
Rg J. WALDER, Paterson, N. J. 


’ ] 
Vi A ‘ L S. REEDS, HARNESSES, LINGOES, 


sunt to Deale SHUTTLES AND QUILLS. 




















STANDARD MILL SUPPLY Co., 


1d De 


Geneve “Mill auspice, 


Belting, Bobbins, Harnesses, Shuttles, Pickers, Slasher and Clearer 


Cloths. Ring Travelers, Wire Goods. 
ROLL COVERER® TOOLS and SUPPLIES. 
T7 Bxchangse PFPlace, FProvidence, FR. I. 


SVILLE Gi ott ASS n 
NIN Were 





— DOUBLE RIBBED 


= , >) RINGS Us. STAND- 
~~ a =“ ARD. TRAVELER 
are CLEARERS .METALIC 


BURNISH LIKE 
x ai) THAT PRO- 
‘> DUCED 8% 


TRAVELER, 








MILL SUPPLIES 








JAMES HILL MF’C. CO., 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Manufacturers of ROVING CANS. 
THE VULCAN CAN. 


BODY — Vulcanized Fibre. SIDE SEAM — Riveted with Patent 
Clinched Rivets. BAENGS—Tinned Steel, Brazed Joints, Curled Edges. 
BOTTOM —IXXX. Tin Star Corrugation: Fastened without the use ot 
nails or screws, will not crack, warp or shrink and cannot come out. 
FaNGSH — Coated inside and out with moisture proof coating, handsome 
and smooth. WEEGHT— About one half pound per inch diameter. 
SEZE— All cans to an exact size, perfectly round and true. DUBRA- 
BIALET W— Superior to any other Can. 


Also Manufacturers of Hill’s Improved IXXX Tin and Galvanized r 
Roving Cans. 


GEORGE FELL & SON, 


BOLTON, BNGLAND. 


ROLLER SKINS. 
Farnsworth Card Clothing Co., 


MACHINE CARD GLOTHING 


Of Every Description. 


80 McKay St., PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
A. G. THURSTON & SON, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF— ' 
Fluted Rolls, Pressers for Flyers and General Machinery. 
Specialties made of Renecking, Refluting, Filing and Honing all kinds of Rolls. 


Flyers Repaired and Fitted with any desired style of Pressers, Spindles Straighten 
R stepped and Retopped. 
Box 528, FALL RIVER, MASS. 


This Sample Cutter | NOVELTY TEXTILE PRINTING CO., Inc., 
Printers 224 Embossers 





Manufacturers of 
Persian, Welsh and Calf 











was desiged 
bya man 
facturer for | 


his own use, 
and finding 
it better 
than any- 
thing he 
could bay 


® tor the pur- | 


pose, he 

offers it to 

other manu 

facturers at 

a reason- 
able price. Send for circulsr to 


A. EH. GVLIEBASON, 
ROCK BOTTOM . . MANS. 


| Chemist for 


of Textile Fabrics. 
NOVELTIES IN GOLD EFFECTS, 
447-449 West 14th St., New York. 


HARWOOD HUNTINGTON, LL.B., Ph.D. 


Consulting Color-Chemist, 
159 Front Street, cor. Ma'den Lane, N. Y. City. 


Long Distance Telephone. 
Consulting Chemist 


Etc. 





Sayles’ Bleacheries, 
Faulkner, Page & Co. (5 Mills) 


or 
Textile World. 
And others. 
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"@ HEDDLE FRAMES. 
RE HEDDLES. 


TEMPERED STEEL WIRE 


STRIPPER CARDS. 


ADDRESS L.S WATSON MFG.CO., LEICESTER.MASS.. FOR THE VERY BEST MADE 


ELLIOT CLOTH FOLDER AND MEASURER 


For Cotton and Gingham Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works, Etc. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
BLLIOT ck HATO§,,, 


54 1-2 Hermon &:.. Worcester, aca. Send for Circular. 


Established 1869. JOHN WHITAKER REED CO., Successors to John Whitaker 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


} MMM RTT i j 
WATT AH Mit AN 
Tk ae Ds 
SHILA Wit 
itt it 


HAL 
ell, OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 

















For Cotton, Woolen, Carpet, and Wire Cloth Mills. 19444 Front St., WORCESTER, MASS. 
JOHN McINTOSH, Proprietor. 





THOMAS TOVVNSHN YD, 
Rhode Isiand Comb Works, Mfr. of 
Machine Wool P Cotton Combs 
Combs Neatly Re-Needled 


Hackles, Gills, Fallers and Potcupines. Tentering Tin Plates. Dealer 
in the be st English and Ameri an Cast Stee! Pins and Comber Needles. 


All Work Guaranteed. (57 Orar ge St.. Providence, R. |. 
GOLD MEDATL, 


, ue Reeds and Harness, 





J. A. . cor & SON, 


P. O. Box 707, - PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
P. O. Box 256, - CHICOPEE, MASS. 
Send for Price List before purchasing elsewhere. 





SALEM F OUNDRY 0, 6 MACHINE, SHOP 
©) SSAISEM, MASS. KC 
WER: 


EnECTRIE, 2B ELTG@ns HAND PO 


‘FREIGHT ELEVATORS - 
Especially adapted for Mills, Factories «Mercantile Buildings. 





MILL SUPPLIES 





ESTABLISHED 1565 


W.W. ALTEMUS & SON, 


Patent Bobbin and Cop Winders, 
Spoolers, Beamers, Warp Mills, 


Chenille Cutting, Carpet Rolling Machines, Reels, Ete. 


2816 N. 4th Street, . 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





COMB CIRCLES 


Fallers and Gills. 


anfall kinds of GILL COMB and CARD 
PINS, and PiCKER TEETH 


PRICES REDUCED. 


WILLIAM CRABB & CO., © Newark, N. J. 





Established 184. 


BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 


(Wm. J. BUCKLEY) 
GUN MILL, PATTERSON, N. J. 


Manufacturer of all kinds of 
SPINDLES, FLYERS RINGS TUBES, CAPS,&C, 
FOR 
Cotton, Silk, Flax, Woolen and Worsted 


MACHINERY. 


Rovin 
Light 


Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. 
orgings. Repairing of all kinds. 


CARDER’S TOOLS. 


LEWIS’ 
PATENT 
CARD 
CLAMPS, 


a 


Gardaer & Reid's Card Tooth Baiser, 
For Setting Up Bent Teeth of Card Clothing. with a variety 
of other tools used by Carders and Manufacturers. Send 


circular 


W. H. BROWN, 


No. 81 Mechanic St., WORCESTER, MASS 


FINISHING MACHINERY for Brushing. Calendering, 
Drying, Dyeing, Fulling, 
Lapping, Rolling, Folding, Measuring, Pressing, Steaming, 
Shearing, Singeing. Blades, Spirals, Brushes furnished or 
repaired; Wire Looms, Forming Press for Febrille Goods, 
Metals or Hats. Perforating, Plate Printing, Engraving Ma- 
chines. Paper Mill, Box Printers and Binders Machines. 
GEO. C. HOWARD, 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 








SPINDLES 


For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, 


Silk, and Flax Machinery. 


RE A EVAIRI 





GLUTROSE. 


Elmer, 


Glutrose Sizing will effect a saving of 254 to 30s 
of flour or starch. 

Glutrose Sizing will penetrate the goods better, 
go farther and finish better than anything else, 
adding much tothe strength, stiffness and lustre of 


Also FLYERS, STEEL CAPS, 
BOLSTERS, STEPS, 
TUBES, Etc. 


WARD & VANDECRIFT, 


N. J. 


——— “= 


Salem Co., 


——-  ——— —< 


the goods. 
Glutrose Sizing has no offensive odor, and goods prepared with it will retain their condi- 


tion better under severe climatic changes. 


Glutrose is a neutral compound and will not injure colors. 





Manufactured solely by AMERICAN GLUTROSE WORKS, 


Office, Penn Mutual Building, - 


925 Chestnut Street, - 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





P 


DIXON’S PERFECT LUBRICATING CRAPHITE. 


The most Marvelous Lubricant Known. 
Used Dry, or Mixed with Water, Oil or Grease, 


NOT AFFECTED BY HEAT, COLD, STEAM OR ACIDS. 
An Interesting and Instructive Pamphiet 


will be sent Free of Charge. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. Jersey City, N. J. 
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McLAUCHLIN BROS., 
TEASELS, 


SKANEATELES FALLS, N. Y. 


Offer the best quality medium sizes, most 
evenly assorted. at the lowest prices In the 
market. Satisfaction guaranteed. Business 
established in 1832. 


WM.W. KELLOCC, 


SKANEATELES, N. Y. 


AMERICAN TEASELS 


High Grades a specialt 7. 
Sample Orders Solicited. 





hiedaic Hand & Cx, 


905 Mahe Absol 





JOHN F. WHITE, 


Manufacturer of 


Patent Under Crids 


FOR CARDING ENGINES, 


38 River St., Providence. BR. I. 


Advantages Gained by Using Abvove: 
Cleaner stock, stronger yarn, more yarn, and less card waste 





SAFE AND RELIABLE. 


EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY 
INSURANCE 


—. a 
Conservative Rates. 
SAM’L APPLETON, 


28 Central Street, Boston, 
Generali Agent. 








CUSTAVE P. FRESNEL, 


Agent for the Best Designers in 
LYONS and PARIS. 


Latest French novelties in sketches for 
Printed Cotton Goods, Printed Silk, Broad 
Silks and all kinds of textile fabrics. 


125 West 56th St., New York. 


SULLIVAN MACHINERY CO., 


100 Main St., Claremont, N. H. 
Chicago Office, 55 North Clinton St. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Paper Fibre Roving Cans, (seamless, light and 
durable,) and Hand Power Baling Presses for 
Cotton Waste, Rags, Paper Stock, etc. 


Fuel Oil Furnaces. 


Improved DUPLEX SYSTEM 
for SINGEING FURNACES. 











Also for Annraling, Forging, Enameling 
Welding, Melting, Brazing, Drop Forging 


ete., with 
FUEL OIL. 


Furnaces Designed and Built for Every Purpose. 


W. S. ROCKWELL & CO., 


Constructing Engineers, 
26 CORTLAND ST., NEW YORK, 





The Southern sndusrri» 

4 4 Poe Journal, tells the trut! 

txie about Southern couui 

© tions and possibilities. ] 

u are interested, send 25 cents for 3 mon: hs or $i 
er year. THe ** Dixige”’ Co.. Atlanta, Ge 








MONEY ORDERS 











TO AVOID LOSS 


NEVER SEND MONEY 


IN LETTERS, BY MAIL. 
ALWAYS 








GET AN AMERICAN EXPRESS MONEY ORDER. 


RATES LOWER AND SYSTEM SAFER THAN ANY OTHER METHOD. 
DO NOT CARRY MONEY 
BV UV WHEN TRAVELING. 


IT IS ENTIRELY UNNECESSARY IF YOU TAKE 


THE TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
vve AMERIGAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
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OPERATE YOUR MILLS 


EL.ECTRICIT ,r 
First Cost Not Great. 
Cost of Maintenance Low. 
Great Economy in Operation. 
Results Satisfactory. 


WATER POWERS UTILIZED 


NO MATTER HOW FAR FROM YOUR MILL, 
BY OUR SYSTEM OF 


TRANSMISSION OF POWER. 


Write for Particulars and Estimates, 


General Electric Company, 


Main Office: SCHENECTADY, N. WY. 
SALES OFFICE: 


Boston, Mass. Pittsburg, Pa. Chicago, Il. Dallas, Tex. 
New York, N. Y. Atlanta, Ga. Detroit, Mich. Helena, Mont. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Cincinnati, Ohio. Omaha, Neb Denver, Colo. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Columbus, Ohio. St. Louis, Mo. San Francisco,Cal. 
Nee = sana gg to Nashville, ng , +. Poutiand, Ore. 
Baltimore, Md. . WwW oT. chenectady, N. 

FOREIGN DEI r:} New York Office, 44 Broad 


HERE IT IS! 


WHAT ? WHY! Just what you have been 
7 








looking for, 


THE CREATEST Ap NMI QV efron ine merican marnes 


The Berry Wheel, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


A. HUN BERRY,- 23 West First St., BOSTON, Mass. 


THIS IS NO NEW THING. It has been fully demonstrated during the past ten years 
that this Wheel has no equal for moving Air (hot or cold), Smoke, steam, Dust, Gases, Fumes 
ot Acids, oranything that floats in the air. For Drying all kinds of products, Wool, Cotton, 
Glue, ¥ arn, Cloth, Hair, Leather, Book and Leather Board, etc. 

BY OUR METHOD of applying this Wheel and bandling the Air, we are prepared to re 
model any make or kind of Dryers, and guarantee to increase their drying capacity from 25 
to 530 per cent. 

We have no long list of testimonials to offer. Anyone can getthem. THEW COST 
NOTHING, but we can with perfect confidence refer you to any or all of our customers. 


Mill Wemtilation 
Drying ARE OUR SPECIALTIES. 
Removing Steam 


POSITIVELY this Wheel hasno BACK DRAUGHT, and is the only Whee! that 
discharges evenly over the whole surface of the Wheel. 


THERE’S ONLY ONE. 





BOILER INSURANCE, ETC 








P Blaisdell & Co. 


MACHINISTS 
TOOLS 


= i | Worcester, Mass. 





=—MODERATE PRICED— 


Gear Cutting Machine. 


E specially adapted for use in Repair Shops. Now in use in 


nearly ONE HUNDRED representative mills, including 
Twelve in Fall River, Mass. On application, we shall 
be glad to submit full particulars, prices, and photographs ot 
latest improvements. Send tor our Sheet of References. 


STHE D. E. WHITON MACHINE CO., 


19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 


MUTUAL BOILER INSURANCE CO., 


OF BOSTON. 


DIRECTORS — Edward Atkinson, Geo. W. Wheelwright, F. E. Blake, Chas. F. Fairbanks, 
J. W. Farwell, A. B. Silsbee, Harcourt Amory, A. M. Goodale. 


EDWARD ATKINSON, President. D. W. LANE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





Inspections made Frequently and in a Thorough Manner. 


POLICIES COVER DAMAGE TO PROPERTY AND EMPLOYEES. 
Specifications given for Boilers and Settings. 


Expert reports on relative value of coals; on steam boiler and pipe coverings; on stok- 
ing and economy 1n handling coal, and other matters affecting the manufacture of steam. 


Telephone, 443. 31 Milk Street, BOSTON. 


F. W. DEVOE & C. T. RAYNOLDS CO,, “ccc ss Poees 


Fulton and Willlams Sts., New York. 


Manufgeturers BEST READY-MIXED PAINTS. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF DESIRABLE SHADES. 


HARD OIL FINISHES AND VARNISHES FOR INTERIOR WOOD WORK. 


Designers’ Colors, Tools, Brushes, Studies, Paper, etc. Draughtmen’s Supplies, Instruments, ete. 





PAINT FACTORIES : 95 to 112 Horatio St., and 99 to 111 Jame St., New York. 
VARNISH WORKS: 213 to 219 New Jersey R. R. Ave., Newark, N. J. 


CCFFIN, DEVOE & CO., 176 Randolph St., Chicago. 
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INCANDESCENT LAMPS 


FOR ALL SYSTEMS, 
FROM 8 TO 500 CANDLE POWER 


WE HAVE 
Ti 
CONNECTION 
WITH THE 
nO LAMP 


SUPERIORS. TRUST, 


_- 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


Send for Catalog and new prices. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY, 


Royal Electric Co., Montreal, Canadian Agents. | 





ORGANIZED, 1866. 


Thorough Inspections 


AND 


| 
INSURANCE against Loss o1 


| Damage to Property and Loss of Life and 
| Injury to Persons caused by 


“STEAM BOILER BXPLOSIONS 
Beacon Lamp Company, | 


J. M. ALLEN, President. 
WM. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, Second Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer 





PHILADELPHIA 


TEXTILE SCHOOL. 


Fourteenth Year. 


Most Complete .. 
.. In The World. 


Endorsed by Educators and Manu- 
facturers Everywhere. 


Teaches the Designing and Manuu- 
facture of all classes of 


1897. 


Day Classes open Oct. 4 
Evening Classes open Oct. ll, | 
Send for Catalogue. 


E. Ww. FRANCE, Director, 
Broad and Pine Sts., Philadelphia. 





THE | owell 
Textile School, 


(Incorporated 1895) 


LOWELL, MASS. 


Gives Day and Evening instruction in 
Carding and Combing cotton and 
wool, in Spinning cotton, wool and 
worsted yarns, in Weaving and De- 
signing all Varieties of Textiles, 
and in other subjects. 


For further information address, 


CHRISTOPHER P. BROOKS, 


DIRECTOR, 


Tuovvell, ~ 





CARBONIZING, ETC 25 





WEST INDIES CHEMICAL WORKS, Ltd., 


wz" LOBWOOD EXTRAGTS "2::.°7 


DILLON & CO., 20 Cedar St., New York, *°SASENTS FORTHE, canapa. 


GEO. GERARY & SON, 
ATHOL, MASS. 


Manufacturers of 


LUMPERS 


WOOL and WASTE DUSTERS, 
RAG DUSTERS, NAPPERS, 


Improved 


CLOTH MEASURING MACHINES. 


Lumper and Duster Cylinders Refilled and Repaired. 


Carbonizing and Scouring. 


A specialty with us is the Carbonizing Fime Steck. including Aus- 
tralian, Cape and South American Wools, Noils, etc. 


Kennebec Woolen Mills, 2025 Naudain St., 


JOMN LUNN, Proprietor. PHILADELPHIA. PA. 











THE ARMITAGE ee ee ere COMPANY, 
RICHMOND, 


CRAVEL, SLAC AND COMPOSITION ROOFERS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF————— 
Two and Three-ply As halt Ready we for roofs of any description, water, acid and 
fire proot; more durable than metal; easily applied. Tarred Felts, Building, Sheathing 
and nsulating Papers, Roofing Pitch, Paving Pitch, Roof Paints and Roof Coating, 
Black Varnish, Ammonia, Etc. Write for Samples, Prices and Catalogues. Quality 
and Werkmanship Guaranteed. 


FIRE DEFIED! | By The American Fire- Resisting Paint. 
A building protected with these goods becomes 
practically Fire proot. 


An ocular demonstration of the fire-resisting qualities of this paint and kalsomine will 
be given at our office to anyone interested. Samples, and information furnished trom those 
who have used this paint successfully. 


THE AMERICAN FIRE-RESISTING PAINT CO., 17 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 











TEXTILE DESIGN 


TAUGHT BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


Send for Prospectus. 





GAVEY CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF TEXTILE DESIGN, 


P.O. Box 222. Brooklyn, N. WY. 
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TEXTILE WORLD’S 


DIRECTORY OF THE 


MILL TRADE 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


A BOOK OF 360 PAGES OF CONVENIENT SIZE. 


COMPRISING COTTON MILLS, WOOLEN MILLS, KNITTING MILLS, SILK 
MILLS, FLAX, JUTE AND LINEN MILLS, PRINT 
ERIES, DYEING AND FINISHING 


WORKS, BLEACH- 
ESTABLISHMENTS, ARRANGED 
ALPHABETICALLY BY NAME OF MILLS AND ALSO GROUPED 


ACCORDING TO LOCATION. ILLUSTRATED BY 
SPECIALLY PREPARED TEXTILE MAPS, 
SHOWING THE LOCATION OF MILL 


TOWNS AND CITIES. 


Detailed information is given abont each establistiment, viz., the name of the company 
or firm, names of officers, agent, superintendent, what the mill nukes, number sets of cards 
and combs (if woolen), number of spindles, number of looms, whether steam or water 
power, whether a dye hou-e or not, who the selling »gents are, or if the mill <ells direct In 
many instances it gives the name of the buyer of raw mute ials and supplies To the travel 
ling man, this directory is invaluable, as the maps give the location of the towns where there 
are mills, so that trips may be planned. The railroad connections are given, and distances 
may be estimated accurately from the maps 


IT ALSO HAS LISTS OF LARGE BUYERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS FROM FIRS1 


HANDS 
INCLUDING MANUF ACTURERS’ SELLING AGENTS 


AND DRY GOODS COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES; THE MANUFACTURING 
“LOTHIERS, SUIT AND CLOAK MAKERS, JOBBERS, LARGE RETAIL- 

ERS BUYING FROM FIRST HANDS, ALSO LISTS OF DEALERS 
IN RAW MATERIALS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. BUYERS’ 


INDEX OF TEXTILE MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES, 


This directory is supplemented from month to month by the reports in the TexTtLe 
WORLD, an‘ six months after its publication, a special statistical issue of the TEXTILE WoRLD 
will contain supplementary data accrued in that time. 


A copy of this Directory is presented to every paid-up subscriber to the 
TEXTILE WORLD, with the compliments of the publisher, 


The price to 
others is $2.00 or $3.00 according to binding. 


NOW READY FOR DELIVERY, 





PATENTS 


PATEN T = 34 SCHOOL STREET. 
Telephone 3598, Boston. Office Established 1854. Cable address Aniline. 

George W. Gregory, in November, 1874, resigned his position as Principal Examiner U. 
8. Patent Office to enter the firm. 

Patents secured in the United States and all other countries, Reissues obtained. In. 
terferences conducted. Suits brought and defended for infringement, and searches made 
as to the validity of patents. Prepared to give special and expert attention to cases in. 
volving knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal working machinery, including boots 
and shoes and electrical, chemical and metallurgical inventions and steam engineering 
Correspondence solicited. No charge for preliminary advice. Personal consultation best 
when possible. 





—_ ‘ HOPEDALE, Mass., January 2d, 1898. 
Mr. George W. Gregory, of Crosby and Gregory, has taken out for us since January, 
1875, more than two hundred patents. GEO. DRAPER & SONS. 


: ATENT Wright, Brown & Quinby, 
eaueeinaiiiinensraeeunos 


Patent Causes, Patents, Copyrights, Trademarks. 


Experts in all matters connected with the manufacture of Textile Fabrics, Sewing Ma. 
chines, and Electricity 








List of Textile Patents. Loom Let-off. 590,001. H. C. Cockerille, 


Lowell, Mass. 
Loom Temple. 589,585. T. Sykes, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Ramie. Machine for treating. 589,369. A. 
“pecifications and drawings furnished for Price, St. Louis, Mo, 
ten cents. each. Address W. 8S. Gavey, Spindle and Bolster. 590037. W. I. 
P.O. Box 993, Brooklyn, N. Y. Dunkerley, Paterson, NJ. 
Spinning Frame. 589,176. J. C. Judge, 
Bales Method of and apparatus for com Full River, Mase. 
pressing. 590,198. 8S. R Montgomery, | Spinning Machine Wara Separator 
Stonewall, Tenn. 589,932. A.D. Chandler, Fall River, Mass. 
Black Diazo Dye. 50,8. Bulow, Spinning Spiadle Support and Driv- 
rubingen, Germany. ing wechanism. 589,994. S. L Wiegand, 
Bobbin Holder or Clamp. 589,690. G. Philadelphia, Pa. 
r. Bowman, Philadelphia, Pa. Spinning Spindle Support aad Driv. 
Cotton Baling Apparatus, 590,110. C. ing mechanism. 539,995. S. L. Wiegand, 
l.. Melcher, Swiss Alp, Texas. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cotton Chopper. 589,810. J. H. Bonner, Warp Threads. Thread selecting device 
Lockport, Tenn. for machines for drawing in. 590,008. R. 
Cetton Chopper. 590,'07. W. D. Latta, H. Ingersoll, Biddletord, Me. 
Holliday, Texas. 
Cotton Seed De-linting Machine. 559, 
857. W. A. Ragsdale, Greenville, Miss. —Lead is not much used as a mor 
Cloth Cutting Machine. 590,140. G. I. dant in dyeing or calico printing. 
Eastman, Toronto, Can. : 
Cotten Picker. 590,090. D. S. Deaderick, No carpets are manufactured in 
Mammoth Spring, Ark. Switzerland, although the sale of this 
Dye, red 589766. J. Ville, Montpellier, 


Issued August 31 and September 7 
and 14, 1897. | 


article is increasing every year. 
France. 

Ginning Machine Attachment. 589,339. A pictorial representation of the 
N. R. Coursey, Blossom, Texas. , fulling process is still extant on an 
Kait Fabrics. Machine tor uniting. 589,- 
723. 8. Henshall, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Kauitting Machine Fashioning Mech- | SC, the monarch supposed to be the 
anism. 589,174. L.C, Huse, Laconia, N.H. | Pharoah who invited the family of 
HMnitting Machine Needle. 589,04. G. | Joseph to settle down in his country. 
E. Philbrick, Manchester, N. H. 

Loom, 589,913. W. Weaver, Norwalk, Ct. —It may be safely said that, in a 
Loom. 590,092. W. F. Draper and J. H. | wel] managed mill, the waste incident 
Northrop, Hopedale, Mass, | tae ah 

Loom. 590,112. J. H. Northrop, Hopedale, to the preparation of gray warps from 
Mass. | the cop, will vary from 1% to 2% per 
Loom,circular. 590,122. R. Weiss, Notting cent, of the weight of yarn purchased, 
ham, Engiand. | 

sae put the latter ougl *X- 

Loom, circular. 590,123. R. Weiss, Notting ught not to be ex 
ham, England. ceeded. 


Egyptian tomb of the time of Osirta- 
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M.A. FURBUSH & SON 
MACHINE CO., 
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Makers of 


WOOLEN MACHINERY. 


Write for Catalogue. 


224 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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Bianket Loom No. 128. 





of the American Conti- 


nent, the question of improved trans- 


—The cotton industry was established the countries 


in Russia, as early as the 18th century. 
—The 


cotton seed as the American wheat far- 


Chinese cotton farmer sows  P0Ftation facilities is seen to be one of 


increasing importance. 





mer sows wheat seed. 


—In Japan, some mills are using 
American cotton exclusively in making 
the finer grades of yarn. 

-—-By the term waste, is meant any 
portion of the material which cannot 
be used for the purpose intended. 


—Thrift and perseverance win their 
way to higher stations in foreign coun- 
tries, although they may be limited by 
conditions that do not exist here. 


—Be sure that all openings for ad- 
mission of air to boiler or flues, except 
through the fire, are carefully stopped. 
This is frequently an unsuspected cause 
of serious waste. 


—In considering the problem of the 
development of trade relations among 


Japan varnish is a coating which 
is put on wood or metals, like paint, 
and is then hardened by stoving in a 
heated chamber, by which means the 
solvent of the varnish is partly evap 
orated and partly oxydized. 

At a very remote period there ex 
high degree of civilization in 
Persia and India, and there are many 
reasons for believing that the arts of 


isted a 


dyeing and printing have been prac 
ticed in India during a 


sion of ages. 


long succes 


looks 
when found, but it has very different 
qualities, 


—Fuller’s earth like a clay 
When thrown into water it 
absorbs it, but breaks 


fine pulp without being 


immediately 
down into a 
pasty. It is moderately heavy, com 
pact, but friable, and unctuous to the 


touch. 
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ROBERT MIDDLETON. 


born in the 
May 17, 
with his 


Robert Middleton was 
city of Aberdeen, Scotland, 
1825. His father emigrated 
family to this country in 1840, settling 
at Middle Granville, Washington Co., 
N. Y., where Robert, the third son in 
a family of children, 
his education in the common 


eight obtained 

schools 
of that place. At the age of eighteen, 
he went to Lowell, Mass., and engug 
ed his services for six years in the 


Lowell Carpet Company. The suc 
ceeding seven years he spent with the 
Woolen Co., 


sistant superintendent of the company 


Merrimac acting as as 


for six years. In this capacity he de 
veloped surprising capabilities in the 
manufactur 


management of woolen 


ing, in which he afterwards gained 
both fame and fortune. 
May 10, 


was en 


It was during the panic, 
1857, that Robert Middleton 
gaged to take charge of the Globe mill 
as agent and superintendent, inaugu 
prosperity seldom 
Middleton first 


mills, it 


rating an era of 
equalled. When Mr. 
to the Globe 
of nine sets of machinery and employ 
ed two hundred hands, with a corres- 


went consisted 


ponding number of looms, as was usu- 
al at that 


goods were made. 


day, when only woolen 


This institution had not been suc 


business enterprise until 


and 


cessful as a 
Mr. Middleton, 
perserverance 


with the 
that have 


characterized his career, successfully 


energy 
always 
established a manufacturing industry 
which is at the famed 
far and near. Mr. 
Middleton assumed charge not only of 


present time 


From the first, 
the manufacturing operations of the 
mill, but also of its business opera- 


continued to direct 
On the night of 
1871, a fire was discovered in 


tions, and has 
them to the present. 
Sept. 6, 
the picking room a few minutes after 
eight o’clock, which spread with such 
rapidity that the mills were totally de- 
Mr. Middleton, 
immediate rebuilding of 


stroyed. and others 
advised the 
the mill, 
out delay on what is now the woolen 
department of the Globe Woolen Com- 
mill. had 


after the men 


and work was begun with 


pany’s Before debris 


cooled fire, gangs of 
were employed in clearing the founda- 
tion for the new building. The new 
mill was built and furnished with the 
best machinery. It was. started 
March 12, 1873, 


after the old 


sixteen months 
had 


and the 


just 


mill been laid in 


ruins by the fire, magnitude 
of the 


vening 


work accomplished in the inter- 


time will be appreciated by 
those who have seen thepresent build- 
ing. After the mill rebuilt, the 


first principles of positive 


was 
success 
selecting the 


were inaugurated in 


best machinery for the 


had at that 


very purpose 


to be time, enabling the 


management to make the best goods 
placed upon the market in this coun- 
try. Mr. Middleton is president and 
agent; E. T. Batsford, 
secretary; Stanley H. 
agent; W. D. Middleton, superintend- 
ent. 

The product of the Globe Woolen 
Mills was formerly sold by commis- 
sion houses, but on the Ist of January, 
1864, a their own 
established in New York City, now lo- 
cated at 329 Broadway. The entire 
product, amounting to $1,600,000 an- 
nually, is sold from there. 


treasurer and 


Ray, selling 


salesroom of was 
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It was during the year 1885 that the 
Globe Woolen Co. decided to build a 
new worsted mill and make their own 
yarns, after many grievous disapoint- 
ments with yarn made in other first- 
class mills, which did not come up to 
the high standard of merit demanded 
for the class of goods made by this 
company. With the object of secur- 
ing the best machinery for this wors- 
ted mill. Mr. Middleton made a tour 
of England, Scotland and France, 
leaving New York, March 23, 1886. 
The result was a model worsted mill 
with latest improved machinery in 
every department, enabling them to 
produce 350,000 pounds of 2-ply best 
quality worsted yarn per annum. To- 
day there are 31 sets of worsted and 
woolen card in all, and over 1500 em- 
ployees on the pay-roll. 

A series of large and massive build- 
ings have been erected, in which to 
manufacture the cloth of the Globe 
Woolen Co. The product has a repu- 
tation for durability and finish second 
to none in this country; indeed, it is 
doubtful if any better cloth is made 
on the other side. The high compli- 
ment which the commissioners of the 
French government paid to the wovol- 
en goods manufactured by the Globe 
Co. at the Centennial at Philadelphia 
in 1876, comparing them with the best 
I'rench goods, was well deserved, or 
they certainly would not have bestow- 
ed it. The recent addition to the wors- 
ted mill is the latest evidence of the 
prosperity and enterprise of this great 
establishment. 

Such is the brief record of the active 
life of one of the foremost business 
men of Utica. Naturally of a retiring 
and reserved temperament, Robert 
Middleton has found his greatest 
pleasure in his home and among his 
intimate friends, and in the natural 
satisfaction which follows devotion to 
business, wherein he has found such 
unusual material success, while at the 
same time the characteristics and the 
habits thus formed drew him away 
from public life and prevented his ac- 
ceptance of public station, which he 
might have had, and which he would 
have honored. 


WORLD 


Labor in Germany. 


The desire to reduce the length of 


the working day has produced more 
strikes in Germany than any other 
cause, except the desire to obtain 
higher wages. Working hours in Ger 
many are, as a rule, very long, though 
they vary considerably in different 
places and in different industries. Ac 
cording to the Bavarian factory in 
spector, “in many factories the time 
of labor is not every year, nor even 
day by day, the same, but for different 
reasons, and on more or less urgent 
grounds, it is subject to manifold 
changes.” From 11 to 12 hours actual 
work is required in many industries; 
in some the hours are still longer, and 
though the system of a ten-hours, and 
in some trades, such as printing, of a 
nine-hours day, is decidedly gaining 
ground, this advance has only been 
obtained by means of a large number 
of strikes. Between 1868 and 1878 a 
strong protest was made by the labor 
organizations against Sunday work, 
and in favor of the abolition of over 
time. Sunday and night work is men 
tioned by the factory inspectors as 
one of the causes of strikes in 1889, 
1890 and 1891. The cotton spinners ot 
Linden, in Hanover, struck for an 11 
hours day, which they obtained; di 
rectly this success had been achieved, 
they made a further demand for 10 
hours, but were induced by the burgo 
master to resume work. A reduction 
of working hours from 11 to 10 formed 
part of the demand of the Ravensburg 
cotton spinners, whilst the Lam 
brecht cloth weavers in the Palatinate 
and the textile workers in Alsace Lor 
raine desired an 11 hours’ day in place 
of the 12 hours usually worked. 

The influence of labor organizations 
upon strikes has been less marked in 
Germany than in many other coun 
tries, owing to the early failure of the 
trade unions in*this respect, and the 
disabilities whica from 1878 to 1890 at 
tached to the Socialist organizations. 


By using fancy twist yarns at in 
tervals, the style of design may be 
very much improved. 
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‘Textile World 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED THE 


INDUSTRIAL RECORD, 
COMBINING 
THE AMERICAN TEXTILE, THE DESIGNER AND 
WEAVER, WARP AND WEFr?r, THE 
WOOLEN MANUFACTURER 
AND THE 
Boston TEXTILE. 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine representing the 
rextile Industries of the United States. 


eee > ) Henry G. Logp. 
Guitp & Lorp, / BERTRAM LORD. 


Proprietors and Publishers. 
Henry G. KittrrenGce, Editor. 


Wacter B. GuILp, 
New England Representative. 
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COTTON CROP 1896 97. 
We yxive elsewhere in this 


issue, to an abstract of the annual re 


space, 


view of the cotton crop for the past 
the Commercial and Finan 
New York, 


considered one of the three 


season, by 
cial Chronicle, which is 
leading 
authorities in this country concerning 
cotton statistics. The method of col 


lecting and reporting statistics con 
cerning the movements of the cotton 
crop may be subject to some criticism, 
but this we are not disposed to under 
that 
might be adopted would be exposed to 
We will merely 


that in our 


take, as probably any method 
more or less criticism. 


state, however, opinion, 
the Chronicle is not careful enough in 
some of its tabulations in conveying 
accurate impressions. We refer parti 
cularly to its table giving, as stated, 
the crop of each State, when, in truth, 
the statistics refer solely to the ship 
from the ports of the several 
We called the attention of the 


editor to this misleading table, and in 


ments 
States. 
his reply, he states that he does “not 
attempt to give the product of cotton 
by States in the annual cotton report, 
investigation 


as considerable further 


is needed to reach definite results. 


The 
usually 


apportionment to States is not 
‘compiled until the November 
investigation." ‘che New Orleans Cot 
ton Exchange, however, in its annual 
report, ventures to give the commer 


cial crop by States, which we make 


use of, as below, in reference to the 
States of Georgia, No. Carolina, and 
So. Carolina, showing the commercial 
crop of these States, the consumption 
of inills therein, and the exports. 

Our object at this time is to bring 
into comparison the statistics of the 
N. QO. 
the Chronicle, as 
differences 


Cotton Exchange and those of 


tabulated below, 
showing certain between 
these two authorities, as in the com 
mercial crop, of 43,943 bales. The most 
interesting part of these statistics re 
lates to the Southern mills; the N. O. 
Cotton Exchange giving more mills, 
spindles and looms in operation than 


ithe Chronicle. We do not propose to 


pass judgment upon the relative reli- 
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ableness of these statistics. In explan- 
ation of the figures of the N. O. Cotton 
iuxchange, the mills in operation in 
clude the old and new, the number of 
spindles being added to old mills, less 
spindles thrown out during the year. 


Looms 


Consumption. 


ments, 
Southern Mills, 
Spindles. 


Port 


South 
1,042,671 


Bales 


Consumption. 


Consumption Bales 


= = 
=z = 
= = 


arolina 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 


Regarding the Chronicle’s figures, 
they are intended to represent mills in 
operation all the season, new mills 
started up during the course of the 
season, and also a few mills which 
have been in operation during the 
season that have stopped temporarily 
and expect to start up again during 
the current season. In further ex 
planation of the Chronicle’s statistics, 
we refer to the report elsewhere in 
this issue. 

The average consumption per spin- 
die By Southern mills for 1896-97; is 
given by the N. O. Exehange as 140.16 
pounds. 


MANUFACTURES OF HAIR. 


The Board of U. S. General Apprais 
ers rendered an important decision 
last August that is destined to be re 
ferred to frequently in subsequent de 
cisions regarding the classification of 
manufactures of ox or cattle hair. 
Though this decision was made under 
the tariff act of 1894, it is equally as 
pertinent to the provisions of the act 
of 1897. In that decision it was the 
opinion of the appraisers that such 
mapufactures came under the classi 
fication of a non-enumerated manu 
facture, and, therefore, subject to 20 
per cent. ad valorem, under the act of 
1894, and not subject to the duty im 
posed by the paragraph in the woolen 
schedule where the phrase appears 
“composed wholly or in part of wool, 
worsted, the hair of the camel, goat or 
alpaca, and other animals.” The 
phrase “or other animals” is construed 
as embracing only other annuals «jas 
dem generis, with the came!, goat or 
alpaca. We think that manufacturers 
and importers of hair manufactures 
would do well to bear this decision in 
mind. 





PRICE OF COUI'TON. 


As an evidence that the Northern 
tills are not at such a great disadvan 
tage as many suppose, in the price 
that they are obliged.to pay for thei: 
raw material over the price at which 
the Southern mills ean obtain it, we 
have simply to refer to some of ow 
North Carolina exchanges about the 
cotton centres, in which middlings are 
quoted 2t 6.6 cents to 6.75 cents per 
pound. At the time these prices were 
obtained in the local markets, Lowell 
manufacturers were offered cotton di: 
livered at their mills from the South 
west, at the same price (6.75 cents), 
and in one instance, an offer was r 
ported to have beeu made by a Boston 
buyer, at 6.50 cents per pound, and 
better staple. We mention this to 
substantiate what we have occasion 
ally said in these columns, that the 
local demand in the manufacturing 
centres of the South Atlantic States is 
frequently so great as‘ to raise the 
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price of cotton in such localities to a 


parity with the prices at which 


obtain the 
their 


New England mills can 


staple delivered — at mills. 
We are not 
that the 


observed in our 


disposed to say, how- 


ever, quotations that we 
North 


true criterion of the 


Carolina 
exchanges is a 
real difference between the local price 
there and the price paid by the New 
England mills. For though Gastonia, 
N. C., cotton, for instance, was quoted 
as 6.75 cents, and the same grade, but 
better staple, from the South-west was 


offered to Lowell manufacturers, de- 
livered, at the same price, we are in 
clined to think that this quotation of 
6.75 cents at Gastonia was the price 
that merchants there were willing to 
pay for the cotton, as an off-set to the 
debt owing them on account, from the 
planters; and as the price represented 
au trade operation, it might have been 
ibove a cash basis. Of this, however, 
ve cannot suy positively. 

The price that is thus obtained for 
cotton by the planters and paid by the 
cotton manufacturer is of immense 
benefit to the former, though the lat 
ter may receive no particular advan 
material 
The 


those in 


tuge in the cost of his raw 


over his Northern competitor. 
planters mostly benefited are 
the immediate vicinity of the cotton 
to this extent, the 
cotton plauters of the South Atlantic 


States are to be greatly felicitated for 


factory. ‘Therefore, 


the gain that they derive from the es 
tablishment of manufacturing indus 
tries in their midst. Roughly speak 
that for the last 


season the consumption of 


iug, we should say 
cotton by 
the factories in the Piedmont region 
has been worth to the cotton planters 
at least $1,500,000, they having ob 
tained that much more for their crop 
than they otherwise would have re 
ceived had they depended wholly upon 


au outside or foreign demand. 
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Great complaint has been made in 
former years of the wretched method 
of baling the American cotton crop, 
but for all of the criticisms and pro 


tests that have been indulged in, no 


improvement has been accomplished. 
In fact, poorer bagging is used to-day 
than twenty years ago. No cotton in 
the world is so badly put up for trans- 
that of the 


Renewed 


portation as American 


crop. complaint has re- 
the leading ma- 


which in 


cently 
rine 


been made by 
insurance companies, 
tend to effect 
possible, by 


some improvement, if 


advancing the rates on 
cotton risks about 15 per cent. It has 
found that 


have been accomplished only by some 


been reforms, heretofore, 
method of this kind. It is evident to 
should be 


done to force planters and others to 


everyone that something 


handling of cot- 
What is known as country dam 


a better baling and 
ton, 
age has been the cause of much dis 
pute and claims from manufacturers. 
This damage occurs to a very great 
extent before the cotton reaches the 
ports of shipment, 2nd is due to an 
exposure to rain, either in the field or 
ou the platforin at the railway depot, 
or to such carelessness as leaving or 
rolling the mud. We 
seen, time and time again, cotton thus 


bale in have 


exposed for days, for which there was 


no seeming excuse. It is high time 


for insurance companies, and, in fact, 


all others, to take this matter into 


serious consideration, and do some- 


thing that will be remedial. There is 


nv good reason why the American 
cotton should not be packed and cared 
for as serupulously as the Egyptian 
or Indian cotton. 


SHEEP IN MONTANA. 


Notwithstanding the free 


tion of 


importa 
1897 tariff 
rapid and ma 
terial increase in the number of sheep 


wool prior to the 
act, there has been a 
in Montana, mostly merino. This is 
but a single example of the economic 
fuet that sheep husbandry is a pioneer 
occupation in new countries, but little 
tariff and 
will decline for other certain 
economic 


affected by legislation, 
which 
reasons, as population in 
creases with the accompanying pur- 
suits of agriculture and manufactur 
ing. Tre 


statistics concerning the 
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number of sheep in Montana, how- 
ever, vary, though coming from as- 
sumed good authority. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, es- 
timated the number of sheep in Mon- 
tana, in. January, 1897, at 3,122,732, 
while recent returns, as published in 
our Montana exchanges, to the State 
Board of Equalization, the number is 
given at 2,882,201. This State has 
more sheep than any other in the 
country, at an average value of $1.61 
per head, according to the Department 
of Agriculture, and $1.72 a head, ac 
cording to the State Board of Equali 
zation. 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESS. 


Theo. C. Search, who is well known 
to our readers in connection with the 
Philadelphia Textile School, and as an 
earuest worker in behalf of technical 
education, called attention to certain 
things, in a recent lecture that he de- 
livered, that the manufacturers of this 
country should heed. One of the 
things that Mr. Search dwelt upon 
was the “futility of attempting to ex- 
clude from the United States the finer 
products of fereign manufactures by 
the mere imposition of customs tariff 
duties, supposed to be prohibitory, 
without making provision for the 
training of such skilled help as 
will produce in this country goods 
of a character comparable with 
those which are sought abroad.” 
This is not the first time that 
Mr. Search has alluded to this 
matter, for he very emphatically 
referred to it at an annual meeting, a 
few years ago, of the National Associ- 
ation of Wool Manufacturers. Wil- 
lintu Whitman, and others, have made 
similar statements before audiences 
of mnauufacturers, with manifest ap 
proval: and it is time that the manu- 
‘acturers of this country should re 
gard warnings of this kind and en 
courage in every way the establish- 
mept of institutions for technical 
training for our factories. The great 
success that German textile products 
have attained in recent years is 
wholly due to superiority in the skill 
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of mill hands, derived from textile ed 
ucation. This is true, not only in the 
textile, but in the iron, and other lines 
of industry. England is thoroughly 
alive to German competition, due to 
udvantages of this nature, and Amer 
ican =60rshould~=soobe Ss also. If neces 
sary, States, whose wealth depend 
upon manufactures, should appro 
priate funds toward the direct support 
of technical education. This is done 
ubroad, to a great extent, and should 


be here, 


KNIT GOODS. 


That prices for knit goods are not 
high enough to give manufacturers a 
profit at the present price of wool, is 
altogether too patent to require any 
particular allusion to the fact. It is 
very doubtful if wool knitting manu 
facturers are getting out whole in the 
sale of their goods, based upon the 
present value of the raw material 
Wool, within the last few months, has 
advanced 50 per cent. in value, and 
nothing like this advance has mani 
fested itself in the sale of woolen un 
derwear. So keenly is this state of 
affairs felt by manufacturers that 
they have attempted to improve it by 
solme concerted action, in which an ad 
vance in price shall be demanded and 
maintained. This was the meaning of 
the recent meeting of knitting manu 
facturers in New York City, but it is 
rather doubtful if anything will be ac 
complished approaching what wis 
aimed at. In order to effect changes 
in trade, beneticial or otherwise, to an 
industry, there must be a_ practical 
unanimity on the part of manufactur 
ers, and the fact that there were a 
number of large knitters not present, 
or represented, at the meeting, would 
seem to indicate that very little may 
be anticipated only through the ordi 
nary channels affecting the supply and 
demand for goods. If the demand is 
not large enough for the supply, a cur 
izilment of the latter must be entered 
upon, which means a temporary stop 
page of machinery. We think, how 
ever, that the conditions of trade will 
soon manifest themselves in a way to 
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dispose of a‘l the knit goods that our 


mills can put out, and that an im- 
provement will take place before many 
weeks. 
One of 
the New York meeting, touched upon 
that should 


give more attention to, and that is di- 


those who were present at 


a point manufacturers 


versifivation of styles and a greater 


reliance on meritorious production. 


There is altogether too much same 
ness in the manufacture of 
knit diversification, of 


course, will add cost to the product, in 


American 


goods. A 


the character of the machinery em- 
ployed, the greater skill required cf 


the operative, lessened production per 
occa 


designs, and 


from unpopular 


machine, cost of 
sional loss, possibly, 
As one of 


patterns, ete. the speakers 


stated, there is seldom, if ever, wit 
nessed « rising market travelling in a 
short time from extremely low to com 
paratively high prices, but the reverse, 
however, is frequently seen. If man- 
making any money on 


ufacturers are 


their wooien underwear, it is pretty 


certain that they are not taking their 
manufacture so 


their 


profit from their 


much as froin the advance in 


raw material, which they may have 


bought time ago at relatively 


low prices. 


some 


ENGLAND'S COMPETITORS 


The statistics of the exports of tex- 
tile machinery from Great Britian to 
foreign countries, show a large trade 
in this line, amounting, in the course 
of the year, to fully $30,000,000, nearly 
$350,000 of which is going to establish 
factories in month, as 


Japan, every 


based upon the trade that has taken 
place during the eight months ending 
August. 
manufacture is thus promoted, which 


with last Competition in 
Lancashire, England, 
The fact of this 
competition is observed at the 


the factories of 
ire keenly alive to. 
pres- 
ent time in the depression that exists 
in the Lancashire district, and espec- 
ially in the mills devoted to the pro- 
duction of coarse fabrics. Cotton man- 
ufacturing in England to-day is very 
This is about 


insatisfactory. noted 


54,000 
reported as 


Burnley, where out of some 


looms, over 8000 are 


stopped, due to a lack of demand for 


goods. Such a condition of things is 


said to have been never before known. 


In order to keep the weavers em- 


ployed, in many cases, six-loom weav- 
ers have been put on to four looms, 


and four-loom weavers on to three, 


and so on, so that while only a few op- 
eratives have been thrown out of em- 


ployment altogether, their weekly 


earnings have been seriously dimin 


ished. 





'ARIFF ENIGMAS 


The Treasury Department is already 
importuned for opinions upon several 
questions relating to the wool sched- 
ule of the tariff, among which may be 

so-called 
clause,” 
The 
the wool growers are trying to have 
the interpretation of the tariff so made 


mentioned the “sorting, or 


and common 


representatives of 


skirted wool 


goat's hair. 


as to exclude skirted wools other than 
those imported from Australia, 
ing upon that part of the tariff which 
wools 


rely 


the importation of 
1890. This 
easily disposed of, we think, by refer 
Department's 
opinion William Law 
rence, July 1, which explicitly 
states that such wools apply to those 
from of Good Hope, 
Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, etc. 


refers to 
prior to contention is 
ence to the ‘Treasury 
addressed to 
1891, 


obtained Cape 


A more important question, how- 
ever, is the classification of common 
goat’s hair. The 
has written to the Department for in 
kind of 
The sol- 


yet been 


soston custom house 
structions in regard to this 
hair under the present tariff. 
icited 
received. We do not 


instructions have not 
desire at this 
moment to discuss this question, but 
we expressed an opinion in our Au 
gust issue that this hair was non-duti 
able, but that 
dutiable. 


manufactures from it 
That 


hair was intended to be on the free 


were common goat's 
list seems to be 
that were 
Dingley bill by the Senate 
committee. The 


clearly expressed in 
the changes made in the 
finance 


H{ouse bill imposed a 
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duty on common goat's hair, by name, 
which the Senate eliminated, and this 
amendment was confirmed by the con 
ference committee, agreed to by both 
houses, and was approved by the 
President in that shape, which shows 
pretty conclusively that Congress in 
tended that this commodity should go 
on the free list. Under the 1890 act, 
there were three decisions of the gen- 
eral appraisers concerning common 
goat’s hair, to the effect that it was 
dutiable. The question was carried 
into the courts to the supreme tri- 
bunal, which affirmed the decisions of 
the appraisers, making it dutiable. 
Under the 1883 act, this hair was free, 
if unfit for combing purposes. 
TEXTILE EDUCATION IN THE 
SOUTH. 


D. A. Tompkins, of Charlotte, N. C., 
is a man that is rightfully regarded 
as being possessed with a consider- 
able amount of common sense, and 
this is no better illustrated than in a 
recent letter of his addressed to the 
chairman of the board of trustees of 
Clemson College, South Carolina, re- 
garding the advisability and practica- 
bility of establishing a textile school 
in that section. We allude especially 
to his suggestion that if an educa- 
tional system is applicable and suc- 
cessful in one section, an imitation of 
that system is not always the best, or 
even suitable for another section. 
This is well worth bearing in mind in 
regard to the present agitation now 
almost exclusively confined to South- 
ern newspapers, for the establishment 
of textile education in the Southern 
manufacturing districts. Textile tui- 
tion pertaining to the manufacturing 
of woolens would be entirely out of 
place, at this time, in the South. Such 
tuition should be confined to the man- 
ufacture of cotton. It is not such an 
easy thing as many appear to think to 
secure proper instructors for schools 
of this kind, as an important requisi- 
tion is that the instructor shall possess 
the power to excite and hold the stu- 
dent to a keen interest in his studies. 
Simply a well informed man in the 


subjects that may be taught wou'd 
prove a failure, unless he possessed 
the characteristics just named. W*« 
still think that under present condi 
tions, classes or night schools’ in 
large manufacturing centres are the 
thing. 


IMPROVEMENT IN TRADE. 


We have but to refer to our indus 
trial news columns to show the im 
provements in trade in the severat 
branches of the textile industry. The 
present tariff is having a tendency of 
making foreign capital seek invesi 
ments in this country in the establish 
ment of factories, and though thes 
Will come in competition to those al 
ready existing, still the capital in 
volved will add so much to the weaith 
of the country, though much of th 
profits arising from its use will gu 
abroad. This we note, especially, in 
the projected establishment of silk 
mills by capital from England, Frau 
and Switzerland. 

Attorney General Mclxenna’s 
opinion regarding the proper inter 
pretation of section 22 of the new tar 
iff act concerning the discriminating 
duty on imports in foreign vessels, 
should prove highly satisfactory to 
the commercial interests of this coun 
try; but the attorney general had to 
do some clese turning of corners in or 
der to arrive at the interpretation 
that he has. No doubt the opinion 
that he has rendered conforms to the 
sentiment of Congress, but this is con 
trary, as we view it, to the intent of 
those who secured the passage of the 
section as it now stands, and that the 
elimination of the phrase “by an act 
of Congress,’ which has been an im 
portant feature in similar sections in 
former acts, was done with a purpose 
opposed to the attorney general's 
opinion. [t now appears, in a recent 
report from the United States consul 
at Bordeaux, that the French govern 
ment has for years practiced, without 
protest from foreign nations, a systen 
of discrimination in the levying of in 
port taxes that correspond very 
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closely with the meaning supposed to 


have been embodied in section 22. 


We have 
South Carolina hes sold its interest in 
Falls, 


Wwhing 


a report that the State of 


the water Catawba 


and has deeded ‘t to the party 


power at 
the surrounding order 
that it 
capitalists, who intend to develop the 


property, in 
may be sold to a syndicate of 
power electrically, for the operation of 
a cotton factory of considerable size. 
We have in our possession a copy of 
concerning 


the civil engineer's report 


this power, showing it to be a 


water power capable of running a 


large number of spindles, and one of 
State. The advance 


the transmis 


the finest in the 


that has been made in 


sion of power by electricity enables 


the utilization of this power, which 


has been idle for a number of years. 
The price of silver in the London 

latter part of August, was 

313¢d. the 


tremen- 


market, the 


24%d. per 


prey ious. 


ounce, against 


year This shows a 
dous decline. 
price of silver was during the month 
Manchester, 


The biggest drop in the 
of August. The price in 
Ingland, of 8% 
60d. per piece, the latter part of last 


pound shirtings was 


\ugust, against 67%4d. at the same 
time the previous year. The price of 
Manchester, 
dropped, in the course of the 


August, 


cotton yarn in England, 


twelve 
1897, 


ending with 


from 6 9-16 to 6 5-16d. for 40's weft. 


months 


The effect of the tariff on impor- 
tations of wool is noted in the record 
for August, showing that at the ports 
of New York, Philadelphia and Boston 
for that month, only 
The larger portion of 


2,875,897 pounds 
were imported. 
class 


the importations consisted of 


three, or carpet, wools. This seems 
to be a small amount when compared 
with the importations last April, when 
they reached 97,629,294 pounds. 

The exact time when the new tar 
iff went into effect is now pending be 
fore the Board of U. S. General Ap 
praisers, in the cases that have recently 
been presented to the Board for a de 
cision. It will be 
fore an opinion will be rendered, and 


what it will be, of course, is unknown. 


several weeks be 


Tariff on Wool,and Woolens. 


The chapter on the textile schedules 
of the tariff of 1897, particularly the 
one relating to wool and woolens, that 
appears in the September issue of the 
Bulletin of the National 
of Wool Manufacturers, by 
North, that 
are deeply interested in, 


Association 
Secretary 
readers 


is something our 


and should 
be carefully perused by them, so that 
they may come to a full appreciation 
of the 


which 


organization 
The 
chapter is particularly valuable, as it 


position of the 


represents their interests. 


comes from an undoubted authority, 
events 
and 
law. 


with the causes and 


familiar 
that led up to the construction 
tariff 
therein 


enactment of the 
The that 
are clearly and 


present 
statements 
put, 
cannot be mistaken. 


appear 
their meaning 
Mr. North states 
one truism that the business commun- 
legislators ought to bear 
that 


ity and our 


in mind, and that is “the busi- 


ness of any country can adapt itself 
stand the 
itself to 


to any tariff, but it cannot 


killing necessity of, fitting 
new tariff conditions every few years. 
The tariff is not a political, but a bus- 
So true is this, that, 
doubt- 


will 


iness question.” 
in Mr. North’s opinion, “it is 
ful if 
care or dare to accept the responsibil- 


any great political party 
ity of uprooting the business basis of 
the country by this wholesale method 
of tariff revision; and the lesson which 
all parties and politicians must draw 
convulsions 
that 
done in 
industry by 


from the repeated tariff 


of these seven years is, revision 


must hereafter be modera- 


step by and 


The discussion of the tar- 


tion, step 
industry.” 
iff in Congress has made it clear that 
the protective sentiment is steadily 
growing stronger in the country, as a 
whole, and though the views of New 
England and the Middle States are 
drifting in the direction of more mod- 
erate duties, it is strikingly true that 
the great West, and the South, 
are becoming more and more attached 
to the protective doctrine than at any 
A dis- 


Dingley 


also 


previous period in our history. 


tinguishing feature of the 


tariff is its especial care for agricul- 
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the 


materials are not 


and 
raw 
to 


tural 
gives that 
likely 
tariff measures for sometime to come. 
The of the 
party in the South, which heretofore 
have 


products, impress it 
free 
to figure any in 


extent our 


sentiments Democratic 


with free 
turned 
illustrated 


efforts to place a duty on cotton. 


been associated raw 
to 


the 


material, have been more 


their protection, as in 


Mr. North says that “the wool man 
ufacturers in this revision of the tariff 
have asked 


in 


from Con 
the 


of the Act of 1890, than any other tex 


less protection 
gress, comparison with rates 
tile industry; and in comparison with 
the 
ceived less than any other, in the way 
of 


This statement 


other branches, they have re 


advances over previous 


made in 


rates.” 


is no com 


plaining spirit, for, on the contrary, 
manufacturers fault 


shown 


have to find 
with the them. 
Mr. North little 


inside history relating to the wool and 
and that 


“from the beginning of the work, the 
wool 


no 
consideration 
in article a 


gives his 


woolen schedule, states 
manufacturers have made no 
of the fact that they 
strongly deprecate a return to the high 
duties of the McKinley Act upon their 
They 
the 


concealment 


raw material. 


in 


pointed to 
original statement 
before the Ways and Means Commit- 
and in their 


out 


Congress, 


tee, subsequent state- 
ment, that the return to these high 
duties must have the effect 
of 


have 


to restrict 
consumption, in view 
for 


the low price 
woolens which latterly pre- 
vailed, and the rapid advance in the 
use of other and cheaper fibres as sub 
stitutes for They pointed out, 
that by reason of access to for- 
wools, our has di- 
that re 
quire the use of foreign wools, and a 


wool. 
also, 
eign 
versified 


manufacture 


in many directions 
tariff which denied access to them, or 
unduly restricted 


limit 


access to 
hamper the 
development of the industry. 


fluences 


them, 
further 
But 
powerful at Washing 
ton against which the wool manufac- 
turers the useless 
ness of contention. Both in the House 
and in the Senate, the majority of the 
majority was controlled by represen- 


would and 


in 
were 


early recognized 


WORLD 


who 
the claim 
under 


tatives distinctly 
of the 


duties 
will 


sympathized 
wool 
the 
grow 


with 
that 


grower 
high 


and 


American 
all the 
wool, of whatever variety, needed by 
No dem 


availed 


farmer can 
the American manufacturer. 
to the 
his dictum, disproved as it 
half a 
The rates of duty on wool contained 


onstration contrary 
against 


by 


is 
the experience of century. : 
in the new law were necessary to the 
of any That the 
to be in mind, in 
any consideration of the justice or the 
expediency of these rates.” 


enactment 
fact 


law. is 


central borne 


The wool growers have apparently 
no reason to complain of fhe action of 
the their fail 
tariff the 
prohibitory protection which they de 


wool 
to 


manufacturers in 


ure receive in the new 


manded, but rather they must attrib 
ute failure 


rates that 


their the 
to the 


the 


in obtaining ex 


treme they asked for 


strong public sentiment against 


imposition of such rates. 

An important modification has been 
introduced into the wool classification, 
by longer confining it 


ho to 


the question of blood, but to some ex 


strictly 


tent to the question of use, which was 
particularly avoided in all of the pre 
tariffs, 
1890, 


1867 that 
this 


to 


vious from down 


of 


to 
of 


transfer 


inclusive. Examples 
the 


class 1 wools of some that 


change are noted in 
have here- 
found their 
with 


entific 


tofore proper classifica 
class 3 wools. From a 
of Mr. North 
upon this change as one greatly to be 


regretted. 


tion 


scl 


point view, looks 


The wool schedule is very different 
that 
demanded, 
what the 
“though 


from the 


very 


which wool growers 
different 
wool manufacturers desired, 
the schedule to 
is a decided improvement 
over that of the McKinley tariff act, 
in that it 


and from 
(relating 
woolens) 


has fewer dividing lines in 
the compensatory duties, and but one 
dividing line in the ad valorem 
duties.” 


In American sheep husbandry of 


the future meat production is un- 


doubtedly to be the leading considera- 
tion. 
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A Cotton Harvester. 


It isstated that there are 1100 models 


of cotton harvesting machines at the 


United States Patent Office, sent there 


= 


within the last 25 years, and not one 


has ever been successful; still, these 


inventions are going on, and we hear 


of one or more each season. A new 


invention was exhibited quite recently 
in the neighborhood of Houston, Tex., 
number of who are 


before a persons, 


reported as testifying that the ma 
chine came nearer to taking the place 
of human fingers than anything of the 
kind ever before made. The inventor 
of the machine is George 8S. Lee, Haw 
thorne, N. J., 


with it 


who, it appears, has ex- 
times re- 
New 
York, but decided that a thorough test 


in an actual cotton field 


perimented several 


cently in the neighborhood of 


was needed, 
and Texas was selected as the place 
of trial. 

The machine is about thirty inches 
wide and six feet in length. It 
tended to be pulled by a mule or large 
horse, and goes between the rows of 
cotton. Extending from each side and 
behind are long rubber arms in the 
form of hose, which are used to draw 
out the cotton. The harvester is run 
by gasoline, and suction is generated 
by an exhaust fan to take the cotton 
from the bolls. 
handled by 
applies the suction pipe to the opened 


hose Is 


Each arm of 


one person, who merely 


boll of cotton—and the machine does 
the rest. One harvester can have any 
where from eight to twenty-one arms, 
and will employ just that many men. 
Each hose, according to the inventor's 
statement, can pull out at least 1000 
pounds of cotton a day, consequently, 
a machine with fourteen arms would 
do the work of seventy men, estima- 
ting the average picking by hand at 
200 pounds daily. 

As the cotton is drawn through the 
pipes it passes the exhaust fan and 
falls into a large wire receptacle, each 
and the lint 
dropping out together. The 
takes in very little trash, 
handled properly, nothing but the cot 
ton itself would ever leave the stalk. 


seed, surrounding it, 
suction 


and when 


The great disadvantage of all cotton 
picking machines heretofore invented 
has been their inability to gather the 
cotton without taking in part of the 
boll, dead 


naturally 


which 
dirty 


leaves, trash, ete., 


made the cotton and 
of low grade when ginned. 
Mr. Lee’s 


ais perfect, by 


machine is not regarded 


any means, but those 
that it 


gath 


who observed its working Say 
demonstrates the feasibility of 


ering cotton by suction. Like all in 
ventors, Mr. Lee is sanguine, and feels 
that if the theory upon which his in 


will 
improve and 
details. We 
learn that Mr. Lee has used this same 


for cleaning the 


correct, it 


him to 


vention is based is 


simply require 
develop its mechanical 
machine streets of 
New York, the trash being drawn up 


by a similar method of suction. 


Recent Sales of Mill Shares. 


Lowest. 
Androscoggin pvaes 113 
; 115% 
Cocheco “ ‘ 200 
Lancaster . ame ‘ 325 
Lyman . ss aie aired adie d/ ites 6 68% 
Massachusetts i aed 9414 
Naumkeag ..... Scene, OUR 
Nashua 
Border City 
King Philip 
Merchants . , 
Sanford Spinning 
Shove biiainaaninaicd 
Davol 
Osborn 
W eetamoe 
Wampanoag 
Barnard 
Cornell 
Laurel Lake 
Amory Keeen 
Appleton 
Boott 
Continental 
Franklin 
American 
Seaconnet 
Atlantic 


Highest 


Bates 


Linen 





We referred in our last month’s 
issue to a bullet proof cloth that had 
been exhibited at different points in 
this country, but which we learn from 
the Chief of Ordnance in the United 
States army, that it has not been pre- 
sented to the Ordnance Department 
for testing. We learn from this 
source that the fabric was tested at 
Fort Sheriden, near Chicago, in the 
presence of army officers, who found 
the material difficult to penetrate, but 
too heavy for practical use in the mil- 
itary service. Detailed reports con- 
cerning the fabric, however, are 
wanting. 
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Cotton Crop of 1896-97. 


The Commercial & Financial Chron- 
icle’s annual cotton-crop report was Is- 
sued in due season last month, from 
which we make the 
stract: The total 
year was 8,714,011 bales, while the ex- 
5,968,422 and the 


following ab- 
crop for the last 


ports were bales, 
spinners’ takings were 2,887,047 bales, 
the close 
The fol- 


statement of the 


leaving a stock on hand at 


of the year of 77,015 bales. 


lowing is the crop 


Chronicle for the last three seasons: 


Year ending Sept. | 
teceipts at the ship 
ping ports... . 
Add shipments 
from Tennessee, 
&c., direct to man 

ufacturers ... 


Total . 7 680,528 
Manufactured South 
not included above 1,024 482 
Total cotton 
for the year 


crop 
8,714,011 7 


The season of 1896-97 has through 


out been disappointing. Few, if 


features in the 


any, 
encouraging cotton 
manufacturing industry of the United 
States 
expectations 


mentioned. Sanguine 
abounded, but the 


surroundings have proved so adverse 


can be 
have 
that each glimmer of apparent prom- 
ise has soon vanished and hope been 
deferred. 
mills for the 
August 31, 1897, 
quently been very far 
tory. 
Without 
course of the market 
the following is given, which shows at 


The financial returns of the 


twelve months closing 


with have conse- 


from satisfac- 


attempting to follow the 


more in detail, 


a glance the relative position of the 


raw material, printing cloths and 


other standard goods. 


Cloths 
x Cloths 


Middling 
Middling 


Upland. 
lard Sheet 


Low 
‘aster Ging- 
Printing 
H4x04 
Low 
Upland 
Standard Sheet 
‘aster Ging 


- 1206 
Cts. Cts. Cts. 


‘7s 


a6 
1s97— 


The conditions of the cotton goods 
industry the world over have served 
to prevent any considerable rise in 
value, notwithstanding the fact that 
the world’s available supply has for 
some little time past been much lower 
than in any season since 1890; and in- 
deed, even lower comparatively than 
then, that is, if allowance be 
made for the important 
consumption 1890. 
higher prices was somewhat 


due 
increase in 

Belief in 
encour 


since 


aged by the rise in September last, 
but the 
porary, prices gradually receding until 
6 11-16 cents for low 


upward turn was only tem 
middling cotton 
was touched in December. 

Southern manufacturers, although 
affected in less degree by prevailing 
than Northern 


suffered. 


adverse conditions 


mills have nevertheless 


Speaking generally, the mills have 
been quite fully operated during the 
season, and consumptive capacity has 
been increased by the starting up of a 
number of 


the profit 


new establishements; but 


has been less heretofore, 


and on many lines of goods no profit 
has been the complaint. Some classes 


of heavy colored cottons have es 
pecially been in over supply, and in an 
effort to accumulated stocks, 
the mills them have lat 


terly been working on short time; the 


reduce 
running on 


inability also to obtain a supply of the 
raw material on terms that would en 
able the mills to make goods at ruling 
prices has forced other managers to 
stop operations partially or wholly. 

there has 


As was to be expected, 


been a further extension of spinning 
capacity at the South this year. When 
amount 


we consider the of territory 


covered, the natural advantages en 
joyed, and the further fact that, while 
cotton manufacture in the South has 
made rapid advances in late years, the 
aggregate number of spindles in oper 
ation is barely as great as in the city of 
Fali River, there is good reason to be 
lieve that for some time to come our 
annual report of spindles will show a 
gain over its predecessor. In pursu 
ance of the plan so successfully fol 
decade, we 


lowed by us for over a 


have gathered this year as full infor 
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mation as is obtainable bearing upon 
development of 
Within the past 
have we procured 


operations and 


factories. 


the 

Southern 
not 

each 


month only 
mill 


of cotton in 


actual 
and 
and 

the 
con- 
new 


from returns as to 
consumption 
pounds, and number of spindles 
added, and idle, 
past year, but have also secured 
siderable data with regard to 
mills now building, and contemplated 
additions to existing plants. The re- 
turns made to us, as in former years, 
have been extremely prompt and com- 
plete, so that we can to-day give the 
in these particulars 


bales 


looms working 


actual condition 
of almost every factory in the South. 
The aggregates of our detailed returns 
arranged by States are as follows. (It 
should be remembered that these fig- 
ures include (1) mills in operation all 
this year; (2) new mills started up dur- 
ing the course of the year, and (3) also 
a few mills which have been in opera- 
tion this year, but have stopped tem- 
porarily and expect to start up again 
in 1897-98). 


No. of Consumpt'n 
Mills. Spindles Pounds 
7 17,277,516 


States. 
Virginia ll 133,497 
North Carolina 
South Carolina,. 

Georgia 
Florida. 
Alabama. 
Misstssippi 
Louisiana 
Texas . 
Arkansas 
Tennessee. 
Missouri. 
Kentucky 


Total, besen 32 
Total, 1802-968... 314 
Total, lseL-ve. 203 


Cens. total 1X79 50 164 561.360 87,610,889 


‘he returns for the last six years in- 
clude, as heretofore, only the spindles 
in operation and those shortly to start 
up again. In a subsequent table for 
the whole include 
idle for a year or more, omitting only 


country we those 
those that are old and useless and per- 
manently out of employ. It further 
appears from the returns made to us 
that there have been 10 old mills run- 
ning 27,824 spindles stopped, and 33 
running 188,446 spindles 
net addition of 23 
160,622 


new mills 
started, making a 


new wills running spindles 


during the year. Moreover, the total 
spindles added this year is 427,- 
261 net, showing that 266,639 of these 
spindles have been an increase in the 
spinning capacity of old mills. 


hew 


There is another branch of the cot- 
industry which claims at- 
We refer to the export move- 
which shown a 
further and decided expansion. 


ton goods 


tention. 


ment, this year has 


Exports of Cotton -Year ending June 30— 
Manufactures. 1807 1806. L805. 
Colored 
yards 83,409,441 58,747,729 
do value. $ 4,770,221 8 3,419,158 
Uneol’d 


goods, 
58,267,743 
$3,444,539 
goods, 
230,123,603 166,391,639 125,790,318 
value. $12,511,389 $7,034,678 
manuf ‘s 
of value 


39,539, L909 


$3,756,058 $3,879,039 $3,310,593 


Total cotton 
munutactures 
xported value, $21,087 ,668 $16,837,396 $13,789,810 


As to the number of spindles in the 
United States, there is but little to be 
said. An appreciable amount of ma- 
chinery idle August 1, 1897, 
mainly in the North; but the stoppage 
only y, and 


J, 


was 


was temporar has been 


largely started up since then. The ag- 
gregate net increase in spindles at the 
North 


reaching 


moderate 
100,000 
the South, according to 
through 


has been this year, 
spindles. At 
our returns, 
additions to 
old factories, there has been a gain of 
445,341 spindles. With this year’s 
changes, the number of spindles in the 
whole country, at the close of 1896-97, 


about 


new mills and 


and of the previous five years, would 


be as stated in the subjoined table. 


(It should be said in explanation of 
our compilation of total spindles, that 
this statement 


represents all mills, 


whether in operation or not (except 
such as have been closed with no pres- 
ent intention of again), 


whereas the details of Southern Mills 


starting up 


by States given previously, represent 
only mills in operation in some portion 
of 1896-97, or about to start up): 


LS95-0 1894.05, 


13,700,000 


2,433,248 


Spindles 1896-97 
North... 13,900,000 


South 3,456,537 


1803-94. 
13,550,000 
2,291,064 


13,800,000 
3,011, 196 
Potal, 17,356,537 = 16,811,196 


16,133,248 15,841,064 


American spinners close the year 
with moderate stocks of cotton. The 


takings through the year of Northern 
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and Southern 
given as below: 


spinners have been 


Total crop of the United States, as 
before stated bales, 

Stock on hand commencement of 
year, (Sept. 1, 1806, 


8,714,011 
226,734 


otal supply during the 
ing Sept. 1, 1 
Of this supply 
there has been 
exported to 
foreign ports 
during the year 
Less foreign cot 
ton included, bales 77,511 
Sent to Canada cdir’t from 
West . . 
Burnt North and South. 
Stock on hand end of year 
Sept. 1, 1897 . 


year end 


SUT 145 


S40, 


OS 422 


80.004 


Total takings by spinners in the I 
for year ending Sept. 1, 1897 
Taken by Southern spinners 
ed in above total 


1,024,482 


rotal taken by Northern sp 1 862,565 


takings and con- 


the 


Our summary of 


sumption reaches following re- 


sults: 


Takings and Con 
sumption, 
Faken b 
Northern mill 


southern 


Total tak’g 
crop cose , 5 oe n> 1,04; 
Stock held by m1 r 52,181 
3 4 739 2,939,178 
estimated 


2 040.000 1.780. 


Il year’s supply 
Consumption 
Northern mills 


Southern mills R533. 


2,747,941 


024,482 


om 1 
v2 V1L5510 1 
consumption 2,805,355 2.6 
3,054,7 


Il) 


I’) supply as above 


D810 2,850,482 


2,039,178 
Leaving mill stocks 

Sept 

We cannot speak as positively of the 
situation at this point in the season as 
we are sometimes able to do. The 
chief for lack of facts on 
which to base a judgment is the back- 
the 


growing crop is a 


reason 


of Compared 
the late 
one, and consequently more dependent 


wardness 
1896, 


plant. 
with 


upon future developments and condi- 
Then again, 
that the 
rule, was 
favor- 


tions than an early crop. 


our acreage showed 
start in the 
backward, 


able, though Texas was an exception. 


report 
spring, as a 


and otherwise not 
Hitherto these early defects have not 


disclosed weaknesses, the conditions 


of growth in June, July, and over a 
large section in August, having been 
trying than that the 
plant has nowhere met with any real 


At the time, the late 


less usual, so 


disaster. same 
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feature is just as it was in the spring, 
having in no degree been made good. 
In Texas, the dry weather which pre- 
vailed. over a large part of the State 
from early July until the 
middle of August, caused apprehen 
sions of serious injury, but since rains 


in after 


have fallen, the outlook is improved. 
We hardly that 
these drawbacks it would be very ven- 
of the 

to a 


need to say, with 


forecast 
depended 


turesolbe 
yield. No 
larger extent than this upon future de 


to give any 


crop ever 
velopments and weather conditions, 


The Power Loom. 


More or less has recently been writ 
for the 
sively copied by the press throughout 
the to the early 
weaving in this country by the power 
with 


ten sjoston press, and exten 


country, relating 


loom. In connection this, we 
feel as though our readers would ap 
preciate the following communication 
to the editor of the Boston Transcript, 
from Nathan Appleton, whose father’s 
name has been closely associated with 
the 
of 


loom 


first efforts made in the weaving 
The first power 
in the cotton mill at 
Waltham, 1814. The 
mill to spin and weave 
cotton into cloth, under one roof, was 
that of the Boston 
Co, at Waltham. 
writes as follows: 
“In the pamphlet written by Nathan 
Appleton, and published 1858, 
titled of Power 
Loom of 
father has given a good account of the 
He met 
Mr, Francis C. Lowell in Edinburgh in 
181i, and Mr. Lowell 
before his return to 


fabrics by power. 
was started 
Mass., in first 


in America 
Manufacturing 
Nathan Appleton 


in 
the 
Lowell,’ 


en 
‘Introduction 
Origin 


and my 


history of this new industry. 
informed him 
in 
for the 
obtaining all possible in 
to the 


America he 


tended visiting Manchester 


purpose of 
relation 
with a of introducing it 
into the United States. My father en 
couraged him to do so, and promised 
his co-operation. 

“Mr. returned 
1813, Patrick T. 
determined to establish a cotton man 


formation in power 


loom, view 


Lowell 
and with 


to Boston in 


Jackson, 








ufactory, and purchased a_ water 
power in Waltham (Bemis Paper Mill), 
and obtained an act of 


Appleton 


incorporation. 
Nathan 
the 
chanie, 


them, and 
skilled 


Amesbury, 


joined 
the 
Moody, of 


with services of 


Paul 
grand- uncle 


ne 


of the present member of 
Congress from the Essex district, they 
soon had everything ready for practi 
eal After the first experi 
ments had been satisfactorily accom 
plished, Mr. father 
with and 


results. 
Lowell asked my 
Waltham 
The latter says: ‘I 


to go him to see 
the loom operate. 
well recollect the state of admiration 
and satisfaction with which we sat by 
the hour, the beautiful 
this new and wonderful 


machine, destined, as it evidently was, 


watching 
movement of 


to change the character of all textile 
industry. 
1814,’ 
“The became 
so successful that its promoters, with 


This was in the autumn of 


start thus made soon 
others, sought new fields and a greater 
water power, and selected the falls of 
the the old 


November, 


Merrimac, in town of 
1824, it 
was voted to petition the Legislature 
to set off a part 


township, 


Chelmsford. In 


of Chelmsford, as a 
separate and it 


father who said it ought 


was my 
to be called 
Lowell, in honor of the man who had 
died some years before, and who was, 
us he expressed it, ‘the informing soul 
which gave direction and form to the 
whole 

“The this, father 
had been president of the Merrimack 
Manufacturing 


proceeding.’ 
writer of whose 


Company for more 
than twenty years before his death in 
lsol, visited Lowell more than a year 
ind a half ago, the guest of Joseph S. 
Ludlaim, since dead, at that time agent 
of the company. the 
modern machinery in the 
mills, and the beautiful textile fabrics 
they produced, nothing gave him more 
pleasure than the sight of some of the 
(ld power 


As he looked at 
uurvels of 


looms which 


be 


Wal 


seemed to 
ivout the same as those used in 
1814.” 

Another letter to the Transcipt, 
called 


tham in 


forth by the discussion as to 
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which was the first mill to manufac- 
ture cotton cloth in the United States, 
coptains the following information, as 
an extract from the journal of 
H. fifty 


rominent manufacturer. In giving an 
5 


Hon. 


George Kuhn, for years a 


account of the convention of manufac- 
turers of 


woolens, which began its 
sessions in New York, May 18, 183 
and which Mr. Kuhn attended, he 
wrote: “S. N. Decker told us that his 
father was the first manufacturer of 


cotton cloth in the United States, at 
Providence, 
that 
cessfully. 


the 


about forty 
did go on 
father of 


would 


years ago, 
business 


mar. BD, 
manufacturer, 


and not suc 
Andrew, 
not render 
him any further aid in prosecuting it, 
aud he sold out to Mr. Slater, now the 
richest manufacturer and most largely 
engaged of 


States.” 


any person in the United 


The 
Orleans 
the 


charges upon New 


for storage and compressing 


cotton in 


are same as those governing the 
We select the follow 


ing charges, as they will be of interest 


trade last year. 


to some of our readers: for 


first thirty days on compressed cotton, 


Storage 


15 cents; extra charge for every addi 
tional thirty days, or part therefor, 8 
cents; compressing, per bale, 50 cents; 
compressing and draying to and from 
compressing and drayage to and from 
press, per bale, 60 cents; turning over 
cotton for marking, per bale, 3 cents; 
extra bands, 5 cents each; sample hole 
covering, per bale, 2 cents; sewing up 


heads, per bale, 3 cents. 


The 


merce, 


Moniteur Officiel 
that the 


the year 


du Com 
East In 
1896-97 
that of 


total is es 


Paris, 


says 
dian for 
will be 26 
the 


timated at 


eotton crop 


less than 
The 
1.818.000 


per cent. 
preceding year. 
about bales. 
Nearly as much land was under culti 
the 
Bombay, 

Nizam, 
the 


vation as in 1895-96, when crop 


was unusually 
the 


central 


goud. In 
Berar, territories of 


the 


and 
provinces, decrease 


Was most 


notice: able, 
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The Lowell Textile School. 


The movement in favor of technical 
this 
headway. 


education in 
rapid 


country is 
Not 
there was very little interest taken on 


making 


very long 


ago, 








the part of the 


manufacturers  al- 


though leading foreign manufac- 


turing countries, such as Germany, 
England, France had quite a number 
of well equipped textile s¢hools. 
that the 


added to 


Now 


school of Lowell has been 


the educational 'institutions 


of this country, number of 


other cities are discussing the proba- 


quite a 


bility of following the example of 
Lowell and Philadelphia, in establish 
ing textile schools of their own. 

In this connection it is probably bet 
ter to make haste slowly, but we feel 
that a description of the Lowell school 


TEXTILE SCHOOL 


= 
= 
= 


will not be uninteresting at the pres 
ent moment, 
The 


mined 


Lowell school was not 
the 


scope of 


deter 


npon until organization, 


methods and such foreign 


schools, especially in England, 


France, Switzerland, 
had 


and their permanence and importance 


Germany and 


Russia, been carefully studied, 
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to the textile interests of those coun- 
tries made clearly apparent. 

A year ago no steps had been taken 
towards the equipment of this school, 
although the corporation had been 
formed since 1895. The first year or 
two of the existence of the corpora- 
tion was occupied with local and legal 
difficulties and it was not until the 
sumnier of 1896 that it was possible to 
take steps to equip the school. When 
once the ground was cleared, the un- 


for its second term’s work, with a 
list of 200 students. It is regarded by 
couipetent authorities as having step- 
ped at once into the front rank of 
American educational institutions. 
The institution is a good example of 
a modern textile school. It is not 
modelled on any existing school, but is 
the result of close observations on the 
part of the director of the best meth- 
ods of textile instruction, based on a 
number of visits to European textile 


WOOLEN DEPARTMENT 


dertaking was pushed forward to com- 
pletion, and now, within one year of 
the first meeting of the equipment 
committee and the appointment of the 
has a complete 
equipment of carding, spinning, weav- 


director, the school 


machinery for the 
and 


ing and dyeing 
treatment of all 
the manufacture of all classes of fab 


kinds of fibers 
ries, under the change of a large and 
colupetent staff of The 
school opens the first week in October, 


instructors. 


schools; but beyond that, it is the out- 
come of the practical knowledge of 
manufacturing possessed by the trus- 
tees who have taken very great inter- 
est in its equipment. 

The collection of 
cludes representative 
almost all of the American loom mak- 
ers, and looms capable of weaving all 


looms in- 
machines from 


power 


varieties of; fabrics. Among others, 


are noticed a group of jacquards from 
Works, Provi- 


the Kuowles Loom 
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dence, fi. I., and some handsome car- 
pet looms from the shops of the 
Crompton-Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass., with plain looms, 
dobby looms, leno looms, lappet looms 
and other 
machine 
Whitin, 
Shops. 


masterpieces of 
from the 
Lowell, and 


weaving 
inaking Draper, 
Mason Machine 
In the same room is a collec- 
tion of machinery showing the vari- 
ous methods of preparing and dress- 
ing warps, both for cotton, woolen, 
worsted and silk fabrics. 

The cotton spinning room is very 
complete, in this department it is pos 
sible to take a bale of cotton and con- 
vert-it into yarn without it leaving the 
school for any purpose. This machin- 
built at the 
Lowell Machine Shop, the Mason Ma- 


chine Works and the Kitson Machine 


ery was works of the 


shop. 

The elegantly polished machinery is 
all of modern type and is actuated like 
all the other machinery in the school, 
by electric power. 

One of the most attractive rooms is 
the woolen room, containing as it does 
au colnplete set of machines for the 
purpose of producing yarn from the 
raw wool. In this room, the pickers, 
cards, mule, twister, etc., 
works of the Davis & Furber Machine 
Co., of North Andover, 
Bramwell and Apperley feeds are 
from Geo. S. Harwood & Son, of Bos- 
ton, while the burr picker is from the 
Atlus Macinine Co., of Newark, N. J. 

The chemistry and dyeing section of 


are from the 


Mass., the 


the school is one of the most impor- 
tant. Several thousand dollars have 
been spent this summer in equipping 
the room with all the apparatus that 
manufacturers on the 
board of trustees of the school could 
that experienced in- 
structors found advisable. 

The Hall is a 
room equipped with electric stereopti- 
cou, adjustable desks, sliding design 
boards and black boards, and accom- 


modates 250 persons. 


experienced 


recommend, or 


Lecture handsome 


There are sev- 
eral class rooms and recitation rooms 
connected with it. It is not necessary 
in the course of this article to deseribe 


the course of instruction, excepting to 


say that anything connected with the 
carding, combing, spinning, or weav- 
ing of cotton, wool, worsted and silk 
is dealt with by the instructors, while 
there are excellent courses on the de- 
signing of all kinds ef fabrics and of 
textile decoration as applied to fabrics 
and on dyeing. Auxiliary 
chemistry, mechanics, 


subjects, 
such as ma- 
have 
tant places in the curriculum of the 


school. 


chine drawing, and art impor 
Further details of the courses 
may be found in the catalogue of the 
school, which may be had on applica 
tion to Director Brooks. 





Cotton Seed Products. 


The depression in cotton-seed pro 
duct prices was inaugurated in 1896, 
due to an exceptionally large corn 
crop produced by the West and North 
west, which has continued all during 
the season of 1896-97 in consequence 
of another equally large 
made in the West and 
Although Europe bought largely, still 
the prices realized were not remunera 
tive. 


corh crop 


Northwest. 


Corn, being so very cheap, was 
too powerful a suffer 
Should the crops in 


season 


competitor to 
prices to go up. 
the West 
than the last two preceding seasons, 


this prove smaller 
we may see higher prices for the pro 
duct, but only for early months. Ow- 
ing to a large cotton crop, which is at 
present in prospect, the crush this 
will be than 
and 


season larger previous 
lower prices 


inay be looked for, for meal and cake 


seasons, therefore 
for late months. Oil opened last seas 
on at 15 ¢. according to reports to the 
Times-Vemocrat, New Orleans, La., 
and, contrary to all expectations of go 
ing lower, went up gradually to 17@d 
18e, and closed 
16@1644c. The 


houses bought comparatively very lit 


the season at about 


Chicago packing 
tle throughout the season, due proba 
bly to the low prices of prime lard, 
which business in 


prevented com 


pound. On the other hand, the unusu 


ally low prices of oil stimulated a 
has had very little 
It is the export of refined oil 
for soap-making 


trade that so far 
chance, 


purposes, in which 
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Marseilles eusily takes the lead, with 
Antwerp following. 

There are now four large mills and 
two small ones in New Orleans, with 
about 1000 tons seed per day crushing 
capacity. The product by the mills of 
New Orleans from cotton seed during 
the year ending Aug. 31, 1897, has 
been approximately as follows: 

1896-97 
ubout 
64,700 


lint, 


Crush about 85,000 tons, pro 


3,230,000 gallons crude 


ducing 
meal, 


hulls, 


barrels; cake or 


3.400 


ou, say 
32,000 
28,000 
pounds per ton of seed. 

The season closed for cotton oil with 
With 
regard to the export demand, the su 
cotton oil and 


tons; bales; 


tons. Lint averages about 20 


a decidedly bullish tendency. 


periority of American 
light stocks abroad contribute to the 
increased interest evinced by the for- 
eign consumer in the article, notwith- 
standing the presence of abnormally 
rhe 


venerally in 


high ocean rates. searcity of 
vegetable 
Kurupe and the advance in the Eng 


as helpful 


oils Southern 


lish market are considered 
factors ir strengthening the 
fluctuat 


further 


situation. Lard, while of a 
ing character, is, 
ciently high to keep up the demand 


Tallow rules firm. 


nevertheless, suffi 


for coinpound lard. 


The domestic demand for cotton oil 
has also improved, but crude is a very 
scarce commodity, refiners having 


cleaned up most of the available hold 
ings. With ordinary freight 
rates, there is little doubt that the re 
maining in the country could 
be readily picked up by exporters, 


ocean 


stocks 


The following were the local New 
Orieans quotations during the under 


named years: 


1805 06 


Cotton. 


£10.00 
219.50 


@ 19.50 


Seed, 
Cuke, 
Meal, : 23 : a 
Crude Oi), Gal, 17 @ i At 234 
Refined Oil, “ 2» @ 2 264 


Ton 


Cotton Sced to the Factory. 


Editor Textile World; 
In the September 
* Textile World,” your editorial appears 


number of the 


to dispose of the question of shipping 
cotton in the seed in place of in the 
bale. You say “that the liability of 
damage in the bale was no greater, if 
as great, as it would be if shipped in 

The 
cotton 


the seed. storage requirements 


for seed would be greatly in 
excess of that required for bale cotton. 
The cost of handling also of seed cot- 
ton, or unpacked lint cotton, would be 
that for baled 


would be much 


greatly in excess of 
cotton. The 


greater in the case of seed cotton than 


freight 


compressed bale cotton. Express on 
samples is a small item.” 
cotton will 


bulk. Machinery 


be shipped in 
will 
handle it at a nominal per ton. 
The lint will be taken from the gins 
to the picker room by machinery at a 


The seed 
box cars in 


cost 


much less cost per ton than bale cot- 
tou can be landed in the picker room 
The 
and ties, picking the loose cotton from 
the bagging, mixing 
in the mill will be avoided. In addi- 
tion to these items, the charges that 
bale 
some $7 per bale, will no longer need 


for. cost of removing bagging 


and the cost of 


cotton now pays, aggregating 
to be paid. 

Again, by ginning at the cotton mill 
the annual saving in the cost of gin 
plant will be about $115,000,000 per an- 
num. If the cotton is ginned by the 
best known methods, the value of the 


lint will be increased from one to 
three cents per pound. 

Cotton 
be spun 


moisture, 


ginned by this 
without the aid of 

The claim that 
“ageing” before it is 
from the 
hold good with cotton ginned by this 
inethod. 


process can 
artificial 

cotton 
needs passed 


gins to the spindles will not 


The storage room needed at 
the cotton mill for seed cotton will be 
insignificant as 
room now in use for bale cotton. 


with the 
The 
the rail- 
planta- 
tion in place of at the mill, or in ex- 
pensive city warehouses, as at 
ent. If 
there 


compared 


stored at 
stations near the 


seed cotton will be 


way cotton 


pres 
the crop is moved in the seed 
will be no need of 


plantation. 


“cotton” 
The 
cotton warehouse at the railway sta- 


houses on the seed 


tion, where the 
crop in 


farmer delivers his 


the seed, will supersede both 
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the plantation “cotton” house and the 
expensive warehouses now in use at 
ports ard at cotton mills. 

As the case stands, the cotton 
farmer must provide storage room for 


how 
his crop in the seed. The warehouse- 
men must furnish room to hold it in 
the bale. Last of all, the spinner must 
provide storage for his surplus stock. 

Under the present plan of sending 
the crop out in the bale, the storage 
facilities are practically three times as 
great as would be required if it were 
The 
charges on samples amount to 5 cents 


per bale, 


shipped in the seed. express 
a shug sum on a ten million 
bale crop. In round figures, the tetal 
saving on a ten million bale crop by 
shipping in the seed will be $180,- 
000,000. 
The 


gins is not 


the cost of 


cannot be 


statement about 


and proved; 
Even if 
there were no difference in the cost of 


neither can it be disproved. 
the gin plant, the sixty-five or seventy 
million dollars extra that a ten million 
bale crop must pay for the privilege 
of going to the spinning mill in the 
bale should be looked after. 


St. Louis, Mo. C. H. Merry. 


[This is in reply to some comments 
of ours that appeared in our “Ques- 
tions and Answers” department, page 
97,-in our September issue, on the sys- 
tem of ginning cotton alongside of the 
mili, to be spun into yarn. We do not 
believe in its practicability, and cer- 
tainly Mr. Merry 
is the International 


Kd.] 


not in its economy. 
inanager of the 
Commission Co., St. Louis. 


S. N. D. North. 


News from Washington, which has 
been quite extensively disseminated by 
the press,that President McKinley w s 
to appoint S.N.D. North, the highly 
accomplished secretary of the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers, 
superintendent of the forthcoming na- 
tional census, 
ture, 


was somewhat prema- 
There has yet to be passed by 
Congress an act establishing a perma- 
nent census bureau, though, undoubt- 
edly, such an act will be passed at the 
coming session of Congress, as its ad 


visability is recognized by everyone. 
Until such a measure becomes a law, 
there will be no occasion on the part 
of the president to seriously take up 
the question of appointing a superin- 
tendent. When the time comes for 
the president to select a superintend- 
eut, no better name could be presented 
than that of Mr. North, who is in 
every respect well qualified for a po- 
sition of this kind. He has given a 
great deal of study to economics and 
statistics affecting commerce and in 
dustry. As a 


Statistician in census 


work, Mr. North has achieved an ex- 
cellent reputation, as 


admirable 


noted in his 
report on 
with the 
able report on 


newspapers, in 
1880 
wool 


connection census, 


and his manu- 
with the 


These reports are recog 


factures, in connection 
1890 census. 
nized by those who are qualified to 


judge, as models. 





Cop Dyeing. 


As agent for and 


his cop-dyeing sys 


Charles Weber, 
the introducer of 
tem into Messrs. Sayles’ establishment 
where Dr. Huntington was employed, 
possibly a few words from me in an 
swer to that gentleman’s letter in your 
August issue may be of interest. 

Dr. Huntington that the 
above invention was successful to the 


admits 


extent of dyeing the cops throughout 
with the greatest 


reaching to 


uniformity, thus 
extent, at least, the 
long sought for goal, and considers it 


this 


might be successfully employed in 
mills using up their own colored yarns 
it from a 
point of view because of the alleged 
ditticulty of matching exactly 
particular shade of color. 

Even admitting the presence of the 
last named difficulty, I submit that it 
is an invention of great 
manufacturers, most of whom do 
weave their own dyeings, and the fact 
of its adoption by 


but condemns commission 


any 


value to 


mills in Europe, 
none of which, so far as I know, have 
abandoned after 
ling it, goes far to prove this. 
of Dr. 
contrary, 


its use once instal 
In spite 
the 


preparation of 


Huntington's opinion to 


by careful 
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the baths, etc., the same shades can be 
produced over and over again with as 
hank or 


commission 


great exactitude as in the 


otherwise, and, from a 
point of view even, the business could 
easily be made valuable by the estab- 
standard 


furnished 


lishment of certain colors, 


which could be again and 
again as wanted. 
As a matter of fact the 


Mr. Weber, runs his invention himself 


inventor, 


as a commission dyer only, and does 
that he 
no dyeing in the 


not weave. But for all now 
little or 
This will sound strange, but 
found 
and better to do the dyeing on the 
slubbing bobbin. Not 
great care in the dyeing rendered un- 


does cop. 
from ex 
cheaper 


perience it has been 


only is such 


necessary, as all slight imperfections 
entirely disappear in the subsequent 
doublings and drawing out during the 
roving and spinning processes, but al 
so the yarn acquires in this process a 
lustre and brilliance which no other 
method of dyeing that I am aware of, 
will give it. Thus the cop-dyeing has 
yielded in the parent establishment to 
dyeing, which was 


slubbing process 


also exhibited to Dr. Huntington, at 
Saylesville at the time. 

Bleaching is however still done in 
the cop, and if for that alone the in 
vention has value. As to Dr. Hunting- 


ton’s assertion of the loss in waste 
from closed ends of the cops, that is 
absurd, the cops being spun on per 
forated 


and there being no more waste than 


tubes and dyed in spindles 
in gray cops similarly spun. 

In spite of all this, I was unable to 
introduce the system commercially in 


to this country, which I attribute to 
the fact of 


by so many 


its having been preceded 
failures of inventions in 
the same line. I gave up the attempt 
some time ago. ‘ 


Another system of cop dycing is now 


being brought out in England, and 
has been patented for this country. 
C. R. ENGuisu 

{1 thank you for the opportunity of 

replying to the letter of Mr. English, 

and I will say that I cordially agree 

With him when he says that “it is an 

that is of value to 


invention great 


their 
give my in- 


munufacturers..... who weave 


own dyeings.” I[ will 
fluence to aid Mr. English in any at- 
tempt to introduce the cop-dyeing sys- 
tem or the slubbing-dyeing or the roy- 
ing-dyeing in any mills that weave up 
their own dyeings; but for mills doing 
commission work I will not. 

I am perfectly familiar with the dye- 
ing of the slubbing, and at the Sayles 
Bleacheries adapted the machine of 
Charles Weber for the dyeing of slub- 
bing and roving; but the same thing 
which militated against the success of 
the dyeing in the cop, applied strictly 
to the dyeing in the slubbing and rov- 


ing.—Dr. H. Huntington.] 





The Dry Goods Trade of New York. 


August was an extremely satisfac- 


tory month among the trade. It was 
the best August in point of sales for 
five years, and it is also said to have 
single month within 


been the best 


that period. This showing is especial- 


ly noteworthy when it is remembered 


how low prices are now, compared 
with five years ago. 

The second of the wool sales (first 
series) had many of the objectionable 
features of the first experiment. 
Much larger lots were offered, but not 
so many of them. The entire offering 
of each lot 


the highest 


was sold peremptorily to 
bidder and there were no 
withdrawals. 

A silk man says that 11,768,757 kilos 
of silk have been treated by European 
finishers from Jan. 1 to Aug. 1, almost 
first months of 


equaling the seven 


1895, which made the largest record 
ever known. 

William 
at 51 Leonard St., has added to his list 


Shipper & Block, Peoria, 


Davies, the resident buyer 
ihe firm of 
ill 
Norwood Bros.,of Brooklyn, the Uni- 
manufacturers, have 


corn lining 


opened a York city office at 34 
Thomas St. HH. F. Bray is in charge. 
George B. Thirkield, with 
Strawbridge and Clothier, of Philadel 
Pere & Fils 
foreign dress goods department. 


New 
long 
Bosut 


phia, has joined 


David Mayer, formerly with Creigh- 
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ton & Burch, has opened an office at 
34 Thomas St., as a commission 
chant. 

Rkoman stripe combinations are mul- 


mer- 


tiplying in silk effects, and among so 
many plaid and bright effects, do not 
seem gaudy. 

One 
house advertises that it 


German hosiery importing 


will meet the 
Divzgley bill by reducing prices. 

Kaw silk is rapidly hardening. 
Muser, of Muser 
Mix, of 
Case & Mix, importers of dress trim 
Vietor, of F. Vietor & Achil 
Budell, 
Paris representative of F. Vietor «& 
Achellis; Von Bernuth, of 
Hardt, Von Lernuth & Co.; 
Naegeli, manager foreign 
counts Fleitmann & Co.; Ewald Fleit- 
mann, of Fleitmann & Co. 

Among the popular novelties in the 
effects in 


(jone to Europe: F. 
lace 


Bros., importers; L. W. 
wings; T. 


lis’ silk department; Louis 
Oscar 
Jean C., 


silk ac 


dress goods line are nep 


iridescent and fancy silk and mohair 
weaves, poplin plaids, and side band 
effects. 

In black 
vnd moire effects are in brisk demand. 


Silk 


ribbons, taffetas in plain 


tronts styles 


the 


in military 
called 


embroideries 


braid 


are trimmings for. 


Jet. 


among 
silk 


used 


cord and are 


also for this purpose, and fancy 


trimmings. Astrachan 


effects 


bands for skirt 


braids in Persian are much 
sought. 

from Otto 
Be. Ai 


dress goods department; G. E. 


Keiurned hurope: 
Caesar & Co.'s 
Field, 
of Dent, Alleroft & Co., kid gloves; M. 
Wertheimer, the kid importer; 
W. P. Gill, of W. LE’. Gill & Co., ribbon 
importers; S. Oppenheimer, of Oppen 
heimer & Levy; H. B. 
Bros. & Co. 


Velvets are in increasing demand. 


Hesse, anager 


glove 
Yordum, of 


Yordum 


Cotton Market. 


state of 


market is in a 
the 
dling uplands at present writing being 


The cotton 


uncertainty, quotation for mid 
6% cents, against a quotation of 8 1-16 
The 


prospects are that prices will rule low 


cents in our September number, 


during the present season, and especi 


WORLD 


ally will this be the case if the crop 
The 


issued 


estimates. 
that 
showing the condition of 


should equal current 


Government report, was 
the crop on 
the first of September, was lower than 
the trade had anticipated, but it had 
little effect upon prices, owing to the 
apathy of 
The 


than for many years, and the bulk of 


speculators and spinners 


visible supply of cotton is lower 
it is held in England and Continental 
markets. We think that the trade has 
quite generally given up any such ex 
treme estimates of the crop as ten mil 
lion bales. 

The 
a waiting 


market may be denominated as 


one, and positive convic 


tions are out of favor. The takings of 


spinners, both North and South, have 
been greater since the first of Septem 
ber than for the corresponding period 
of last the 
the ports have been considerably 
At 


cent, of the season’s crop had appear 


season, while 


receipts at 
le SS 
ar, about 


this time last ve seven per 


ed in sight. Of course, the period for 
the the still 


guessing al size of crop 


continues, there are some impo 


should be taken 
the 


taunt factors that into 


consideration, such as lateness of 


planting, it having been three to four 


weeks behind the usual time through 
the the fact that a 
large area of the land in the Mississip 


out South, and 
pi Valley was overtiowed, and planting 
deferred for fully a month. There is 
that the 
from experience: 
better 


well 
the 


until 


trade is 
that 
deferred 


one thing 
aware of, 
estilnates are 
after the crop is. picked, ginned, and 
baied, before anything reliable can be 
Alexander & Co., 


circular 


reached. Lathatn, 
New York, 


month, in which it 


issued a last 
wade the following 
interesting statement: 
the 
ports the number of acres planted in 
1894-95 was 23,688,000. This 
remarkably yeal 


“According to government re 
cotton in 
was favorable 
from start to finish, and the total cro} 
to 9,901,000 the 


crop This year 


proved be this was 


largest ever raised. 
the government reports the acreage al 
24,091,000, had the 
been as favorable in every respect as 


that of the 


and even season 


194-95 outcome of this 
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10,117,000 
from the beginning up to 
the 
riously far less promising than in 1894 


years’s crop could only be 
bales; but, 
this date, season has been noto- 
95, and even with the increased acre 
age it is not unreasonable to expect a 
marked faliing off from the yield of 
that year.” 

Concerning Island 
cotton, reference may be had to the re 


Dutton & Co., 


the crop of Sea 


cent circular of H. F. 


Gainesville, Fla., who are regarded as 


excellent authorities concerning this 
We 
South 


outlook 


crop. gather from this circular 


that “in 
although the 
able up to the Ist of 


Carolina and Georgia, 


has been favor 
August, it is not 
improbable that in consequence of the 
season being late, especially in Geor 
may arise, such as 


blight, 


weather, 


gin, contingencies 
shedding, rusting, caterpillars, 


aud unfavorabl which may 
still eut the crop materially short. A 
careful that 
thirty cent. 
acreage was planted in Georgia, prin 
Most 


estimate shows about 


less 


and thirty-five per 
cipally on account of low prices. 
of the acreage was planted in upland 
cotton. In Florida 
as favorable as it 
The 


shedding 


outlook is not 
the ist of 


the 
was on 


August. latest reports show cot 


ton to be and rusting more 


or less all over the Sea Island district 


doubt has 
per 


State 


the 
“ast fifteen 


There is no acreage 


been curtailed at le 


cent. this season. All over the 


it is claimed there will be a very short 


bottom crop. Telegrams from all over 


the sea island cotton district report 


less unfavorable 


the weather more or 
during the last week, and that rusting, 
have 


other injuries 


More 


caterpillars, and 


affected the cotton. than 85,000 


bales, cannot be predicted.” 

The latest advices from Egypt repre 
sent that the new cotton crop is about 
year, and 


a fortnight earlier than last 


that the danger of the September fogs 


is thereby greatly diminished. Re 
ports from the interior are said to. be 
excellent. 


Wool Market. 


There falling away in 


the strength of the wool market dur 


has been no 


ing the past month, but, on the con 
trary, the 
with anticipations that prices will rise 


feeling is much stronger, 


to a higher level, sufficient to warrant 
the importation of foreign wools, not 
the tariff. The 
thing, apparently, that militates 
the the 
material is the fact that wools are al- 
abroad. It 
seenis to be pretty certain that a num 


withstanding present 


only 
raw 


against iinportation of 


so advancing in price 


ber of American buyers will make 


purchases at the current auction sales 
though the 


this time of the year are always poor, 


in London, selections at 


coniparatively. Dealers have been 


some 


but 


operating among themselves to 
during the 
much the larger proportion of the wool 
The 
in the price of wool has been 
than in that of 
The knit 


goods people feel it more keenly than 


extent past month, 
sold has gone into consumption. 
aavances 
cousiderably greater 
the manufactured article. 
wenvers, 

it is our impression that knit-goods 
manufacturers could greatly improve 
the condition of their industry, if they 
their attention more to a 


would turn 


diversified product, and compete in 
favored 
We 


time to 


the market with designs and 


that are now imported. 


sty les 


will not undertake, at this 


state how this can be accomplished, 


but we think that there are practical 
ways which should receive the serious 
consideration of manufacturers. 


From present appearances,’ the 


maximum price for wool has not yet 


been reached. At any rate, this seems 
the 


their 


holders of 
attitude 
the de 
The lat 


ter, in consequence, are more disposed 


be a conviction of 
the staple, as noted in 
of indifference in meeting 


mands from manufacturers. 


to Ineet current prices than heretofore, 
if in want of wool. 

still lead, 

» 


which now are bringing from 46 to 52 


Lerritory wools take the 


cents clean for medium to choice 


staple. Ohio and Pennsylvania fleeces 
are in an exceedingly strong position, 
the XX and above grade commanding 
the 
Australian wools are in special 


a price, ou scoured basis, of 60 


cents. 


favor, 80 cents being the average price 
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in the grease, and some lots command- 
ing as high as 34 cents for Sydney and 
Port Philip. The 
ted yarns continues steady, and spin- 


demand for wors- 
ners show independence, as noted in 
our yarn market on page 129. In the 
English markets, 60’s tops from Ade- 
18 to 19 d.; 
and those of Cape wool at 18% d., for 


laide wool are selling at 
good quality. Advices received by us 
from England, emphasize the fact of 
a short supply of merino wools, due to 
the extension in production of cross- 
bred wools in the Australian colonies 
and the River Platte region. This, in 
time, must have the effect of relative- 
ly advancing the price of merino and 
We al- 
so learn from the same source that the 


depressing that of crossbreds. 
consumption of all kinds of wool is 
fairly kept up in the woolen districts 
of England, but that the 
pect of the labor disputes in industrial 
extent 
the 
may 


serious as- 


quarters counteracts to some 


the situation of 


this 


more favorable 


agricultural interests, and 
prejudice the ordinary autumn home 
trade. Other advices from the neigh- 
borhood of Leeds represent that there 
is no great amount of activity “in any 
the English cloth 
trade, but business may be said to be 
The 
con- 


branch of woolen 


in a fairly satisfactory condition. 


output of ladies’ costume cloths 


tinues as large as ever, but prices can- 


not be quoted more satisfactory. 


There is about an average turnover in 


beavers, weltons and friezes. Serges 


of best make in dark colors find most 


favor just now among. buyers, te 


gether with vicunas and heavy over 
Worsteds of all descriptions 
but a 


coating. 
are comparatively neglected, 
ore confident and hopeful tone pre 
vails. There is very little doing in the 


shipping trade, and business during 


the past month has been most unsatis 
Under 
it is encouraging to find a little more 


factory. these circumstances 


Canadian account. Em- 
the 


manufacturers 


activity on 
about an 
en- 
gaged on winter repeats and goods for 
delivery next spring. In the heavy 
woolen district trade is only dull.” 
Recent advices from Goldsbrough, 


ployment at mills is 


average, being 


Mort & Co., Melbourne, show that 
good and well-distributed rains have 
fallen during the past month, and the 
country generally is recovering from 
the severe drought that has prevailed. 
The shortage in the clip, 
arising as well from the actual stock 


probable 


losses by drought as from the dimin- 
ished yield per head of the survivors, 
is the subject of many and varying 
which, until 
is furnished by 


estimates, all of some 
estimation 
actual returns at shearing, lack suffi- 
Roughly 
speaking, estimates vary be- 
tween 100,000and 200,000 bales; but un 
til more reliable indications are avail 


basis for 
cient data to attach weight. 


these 


able, an estimate is regarded as of too 
speculative a nature, 





South American Trade. 


The that the 
visit of the delegates from the South 


prospects are recent 
Americau countries will be of consider- 
able benefit to the manufacturing in- 
dustries of this country. ‘That seems to 
be the opinion, at least, of Prof. Wm. 
P. Wilson, director of the Philadelphia 
Museums, who had much to do toward 
extending an invitation.to this repre- 
sentation from -the countries south of 
us, to visit the United States jfor the 
purpose of looking into our diversitied 
industries. It is stated that contracts 
have already been entered into for the 
articles, 


shipment of manufactured 


amounting in value to a number of mil- 
* 


lions of doliars, touching more particu- 
larly the industries of Pennsylvania. 
‘It may not have been,” says Prof. 
Wilson, 
given to collect the raw products from 


‘‘when the opportunity was 


the World’s Columbian Exposition at 
Chicago, that this would be the begin- 
ning of such an institution as the Phila- 
delphia Museums, which should later 
claim the attention of the world, and 
bring together the first great business 
of our 
the 


materials then brought together, and 


congress in America. Some 


most esteemed citizens looked at 


wundered what advantage they could 
ever be to the city of Philadelphia, and 
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even characterized them as a mass of 
rubbish. It was not possible at that 
time to outline the commercial side of 
this work, and to show the intent which 
then existed of building up an Interna- 
tional Bureau of Commerce. The work 
is still in its infancy, although it has 
developed some striking results. No 
business organization of equal magni- 
tude exists anywhere in the world. 
With the Philadelphia Commercial Mu- 
seum to-day are connected the repre- 
sentatives of over 125 chambers of 
from 
United States, and over 40 of the finest 


comnierce every quarter of the 
commercial bodies in foreign countries. 
Its organization is so constituted as to 
bring commercial information from all 
leading countries to this one centre, 
and to make it a systematic point of 
The 


which are becoming so interesting to 


distribution. great collections 
the public only supplement the infor- 
mation brought from all quarters of the 
globe to be systematized and distributed 


for the advantage of the large manufac- 


turing and productive interests of the 
United States.” 
We state upon the authority of Prof. 


Wilson, that in New England, direct 
connection has been made with certain 
cotton mills for future supplies. The 
industries most favorably affected are 
the shoe, carriage, fire-arms and watch 
manufactures. A considerable amount 
of shoe machinery is likely to be sent 
to South for the 
establishmcnt of those 


American countries, 

factories in 
regions. Orders have also been placed 
for large quantities of pig iron, gas and 
cannel coal, and not the least interest 

ing is one order for $18,000 worth of 
brick machinery. There seems to have 
been no demand on the part of our 
South American visitors for American 
woolen fabrics. It is reported, which 
is not uncommon, that a number of the 
members of the visiting party found 
they. had been purchasing in Europe 
various lines of goods which were made 
in the United States, these goods having 
been bought as European manufactures. 
These personal visits by the merchants 
with which we desire to have commer- 
cial relations should prove beneficial to 
our manufacturing industries. 


Textile Industry in Russia. 


Monaghan, of Chemnitz, 
writes to the State Department, 
Washington, D. C., that “the textile 
industry in Russia, established in 1848 
by French emigrants in Moscow, con- 
sumes more than $7,720,000 worth of 
raw silk, imported from Europe and 
from the extreme East. This industry 
is almost exclusively concentrated in 
the district of Moscow, where, 
1855, there have been built 148 large 
pro- 


Consul 


since 
factories, containing 8874 looms, 
ducing goods worth more than $3,600,- 
000, and 72 establishm. nts of lessor im- 
portance. In other districts, are found 
25 miils, producing goods worth $600, 
000. The industry, 
by the import duties, 
made during 


ribbon protected 


highest has 
great recent 
All the ribbon factories are in 
or near their annual pro 
duction amounts to over $350,000. The 


cotton plantations, established in 1885 


progress 
years. 


Moscow; 


in the district of Ferghane, Russian 


are now of considerable 
importance. The 
amounted ip 1890 to 10,800,000 pounds, 
and 17 


in the 


Turkestan, 
cotton production 
establishments were occupied 
ginning and cleaning of raw 
cotton. In 1892 the cotton industry of 
Russia employed 191,290 looms, 639,000 
men, 210,000 women, 8200 girls, and 
18,000 The situated in 
Moscow and in the districts of Vliadi 


mir, Tvet and St. Petersburg, are pro 


boys. mills 


ducing cotton articles worth nearly 
$140,000,000. the 
in Kurope in the production of 


has 45,000,000 common sheep and 15, 


Russia, first nation 


wool, 


000,000 merino sheep pasturing on the 


vast prairies of southern’ Russia. 
Russia’s wool production amounts to 
361,120,000 pounds annually, nearly 6 
pounds per sheep. In 1895, there were 
68 spinning mills in the districts of 
and St. 
ing 4789 hands and producing wares 


worth 2,600,000. 


Moscow Petersburg, employ 


more than Moscow 


aud surroundings lead in woolen 


weaving; then come Tver, St. Peters 
Lodz 
European Russia has nearly 450 mills, 
50,000 
woolen 


burg, Warsaw, and Kharkov. 


workmen, and 


articles 


employing 
producing 
$23,000,000.” 


worth 
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The Bale Breaker. 


W. SCOTT TAGGART. 
Probably one of the greatest changes 

that the 

preparing the cotton fiber for the spin 


have come over methods of 


ning during recent times, is 


the introduction of labor saving appli 


process 


ances in the first stages of working up 
the raw cotton. 
chanical 
in this connection, viz: the bale break 


Three important me 


arrangements may be noted 


er, travelling lattices and the hopper 


feeder. Certainly no new mill, and 


practically all old mills, whose owners 
desire to be on a modern footing, can 
afford to dispense with these adjuncts 
to economic production and 
With 


inill of the present day 


superior 


qualitative results. few excep- 


tions no new 
is without the appliances named, and 
in the following 


duty to point out that not only 


notes it will be our 
is this 
attitude essentially necessary from an 
economic point of view, but that great 
ly improved results accrue from their 
use. 

We will not 
the 


methods 


concern ourselves with 


previous history of any of the 


mentioned. They have each 


passed through a probationary period 
during which a good deal of suspicion, 
and considerable 


distrust, disparage 


ment associated with them; but 
all the 
overcome and the experimental period 
the 


their place along with the other pro- 


was 


initial difficulties have been 


now belongs to past; they take 


cesses in a mill and are considered an 
important and necessary factor in the 
industry. 

Owing to different methods of con 
struction of mills, new or old, the dis 
position of work rooms and the vari- 
ous types or positions of the prepara 
tory machinery, we find a variety of 
of bale 
hoppers in their relation to 


arrangements breakers, lat 
tices and 


the opening machines, and an unusual 


degree of ingenuity is often seen in 


the methods adopted to overcome th» 


ditticulties associated with the cond 
tions mentioned above. 
To take 


we generally find that the opening d 


the case of a modern miil, 
occupies one section of the 
The 


is used as the bale room; to 


partment 


mill and includes three stories 


top room 
from 


hoisted direct 


this the bales are 


the railway wagon or lurry and 








MR. SCOTT TAGGART., 

form for 
Under the 
the 
their respective quantities as to color, 


arranged in some accessible 


mixing purposes. older 


system of hand mixing, bales in 


length of staple and price, etc., would 
be opened, and the hard, lumpy cot 
ton, due to the extreme pressure put 
upon it in the baling press, would be 
pulled into smaller portions by man 
ual labor. Anyone who has seen this 


operation performed must have been 
struck with the 
sary labor involved. Its 
apart from the perfunctory character 


which under most careful 


tedious and unneces 


slowness, 


with even 
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it is performed, is pecu 
In face of the 


management 
liarly disadvantageous. 
enormous productions of a large mod 
ern mill it becomes almost prohibitive 
such a method 
It 


one 


to employ preparatory 


to mixing. is not to be denied that, 
hands enough 


of 


granted employs 


and has a minimum regard for 


time and productions, that far better 


results can be obtained than by me 


enough, 
be 


results 


chanical means. Carried far 


isolation of the fibres might almost 
but 


the 


since average 


of 


obtained; 


must be foundation our judg 


> 


‘'y 








more easily circulate among the fibers 
and give a kind of tempering effect to 
the cotton; but this desirable effect is 
the fact 
the superin 


considerably neutralized by 


that in a large mixing, 
cotton, by its weight 


cumbent repro- 


of 
very 


degree a state 


bale, 


prove 


modified 
the 
will 


duces in a 


and 
that a 


things existing in 


little observation 
into 


the 


large mixing gradually subsides 
a smaller bulk it stands in 


as 


roon Moreover, if a given volume of 


cotton taken from a mixing formed by 


hand pulling be compared to a similar 


— 
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SECTION OF BALE BREAKER 


ment, one can have no hesitation in 


saying that the mechanical appliances 
now employed are superior in every 
respect to the system of hand pulling. 
the of 


would the 


Under this method, results 


the 
room below, perhaps partially mixed 


into 


ro 


manual labor 
in consequence of several hands open 
of 


complete 


ing bales different characters, or 


bales, alternately 
be 


species of 


probably, 


in suitable order, would put down 


and arranged in layers in 
the form of a large stack of a mixing 


Now obviously the primary purpose 
from the bale 
to 
after 


of loosening the cotton 
the 
condition 

they 


fibers assume 


the 


is to permit a 


more natural se 


have been sub 
jected to in the baling. The 


moisture of the atmosphere can then 


vere pressure 


air and 


volume taken from a machine-formed 


mixing, the weights are not percepti 
bly different. 


average 


This proves that under 
the pulling 
system has no advantage over the ma- 
We shall be to 
that the mechanical 


conditions hand 


chine method. able 


show, however, 
system has clear advantages, granted, 
In 


in 


of course, a good machine is used. 
the 
the proportion required for producing 
the 
around 


such a system bales of cotton, 


desired mixing, 
the feeding 
The 
machine 


grouped 
of a bale 
in charge starts 


are 
lattice 
breaker. 
the 
cotton from the various bales, and in 


person 
and alternately takes 
this way a mixing effect is produced 
the lattice, 
through the machine; this of itself is 
Of complete 


on and in its passage 


an advantage. course 
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bales may be passed through the ma 
chine in some specified order and re 
liance placed on the 


below, but 


mixing in the 
mixing at the 
chine is preferable. 


room ma- 


‘or most cottons the bale breaker is 
rollers: the 
fluted; 
spiked 
tooth shaped sections, threaded on a 
shaft. Their arrangement is 
such that the teeth of one roller pass 


through the 
and 


made with four lines of 


rollers are not solid or 


they are built up in 


even 
star or 


strong 


spaces of the next 
they their 


one, 


when occupy closest 


a 


x 
Fo? at Bon & 
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SECTION OF SMALL PORCUPINE OPENER 


position a small clearance only is al 
large draft is al 


rollers, 


lowed. Moreover a 


lowed between each set of 
varying from 5 to as high as 30 in the 
total for the machine 

The bale 


through system of 


lumps of cotton passing 


such a rollers is 
pierced in every imaginable way by 
the teeth, and the draft of the ma 
chine pulls them asunder in a mannei 
hand 


scarcely the best 


pulling. 


possible by 
Even if a lump rather larger 
than need be does pass through, it is 
occurs 


than what 


whilst the 


unusual 


pulling, 


not more 


with hand lump 


cannot possibly escape the penetrat 


ing and loosening effect of the teeth, 


which palpably renders the subse 
quent action of the hopper or opener 
a far easier and milder one than would 


otherwise be the case. 


In some machines specially adapted 


for the better class of fibers, such as 


Sea Islands, a pedal arrangement is 
sometimes adopted, though experience 


is now pointing to the fact that the 


four-line system of rollers is quite 


equal to dealing with this class of cot 


WORLD 


An additional cleaning effect is 
sought for in 


ton, 
also applying a small 
porcupine opener and dispensing with 
one or two lines of rollers for dealing 
with the low and dirtier kinds of cot 
ton. Illustrations are given of the 
mentioned. The production of 
the bale breaker is such that a single 


types 


machine in charge of one man is cap 
mill 


pulled cotton and its economy in this 


able of supplying a large with 


respect is a most decided advantage 
[A more detailed description of the 
mechanism of the 


machine herewith 


illustrated, is given in the writer’s re 


cent work on “Cotton Spinning.”’—Ed.] 


Doublings. 


rhe exposures made from time to 


lime, in this country and other places, 
regarding the injudicious crowding of 
doublings, have been less heeded than 
the subject been 
that 


well carded sliver 


deserves. It has 
proven in 


yarn spun 


scores of instances 
from a 
uniform 
regular pro 
possible that by get 


will be stronger and more 


than that made by the 
cesses. Is it not 
ting out of the old ruts we might not 


obly save expense but also inyprove 


When we 


taken in 
invention brought out for the purpose 
of improving any of the 
ihrough which the fiber is, 


the quality of our goods. 


consider the interest every 
processes 
under the 
prisent system, made to pass, we are 


somewhat taken aback to see how 
little heed is given to the question of 


doublings. 

Modifications in this direction seem 
io withstand every practical method 
through 


earried with the 


falsity of the old time sys 


object of 
proving the 
Still 


tem. there is no getting out of 


the fact that if we can trust our senses 
snd testingin chines,th>® less the doub 
lines the 
age. But, 


rough, 


better the record of break 


says an old spinner, the 
furry character of the thread 
will not pass muster in the grade of 
him 
however that he has often put up with 
furry filling regulation 
amount of doubling and drawing, the 


reason for which 


goods we make. Let me remind 


made by the 


was found to be in 
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climatic derangements, and the goods 
on that 


not entered as “seconds” 
This 


rough, furry yarn is a mere trade ex 


were 


account either. noise about 


pression of the yarn buyer in order to 


secure a rebate of time or money on 


the transaction. It is stronger yarn, 


and hence better,and more serviceable 
that I am after, not 


voods weak, 


fancy, showy material, that as an old 


weaver once said, you could “blow a 


spittle” through. 


Resides there are several sorts of 


cloth which a little furriness is an ad 
vantuge to.—such as domet, duck, or 


Canton fluunels, and others 


where the 


many 


extra strength and regu 
would 
This 


regularity of the goods,” 


larity of the goods overcome 


every other obstacle. latter 


phrase “the 
is the soundest argument in favor of 
the smallest number of doublings. 

there are con 


this 
more 


l’ossibly promptings 
nected with a 


direction which 


looking in 
would carry 


System 


weight in the views of the manufac 
The 


however, 


turer, such as outlay and income. 
goods, 


place of 


regularity. of the 
sbould fill the first 
tance. Every experiment with slivers 


impor- 


of cotion suitably, picked and carded, 
has been successful in demonstrating 
that the thread was evener and sized 
than that from the 
the condi 


more regularly 


doubled and drawn roving, 
tions up to the cards being exactly 
similar. find as the 
that the 
carded sliver is the most uniform and 


open, and therefore best adapted to 


Thus we com 


inencement of the argument 


draw evenly. 


keep it so 


Why are we not able to 
through the subsequent 


doubling and drawing to which it is 
subjected? 
1! am convinced the numerous and 


searching experiments that have been 
and 
caval, 


from each 


without 


made with slivers 
every process, 


that the even sliver is that produced 


proves, 


from the card, and the uneven one 
that fed to the spinning. If, then, all 
this array of machinery and expendi- 
ture of power is kept in for no other 
purpose than to clear the thread a 
little of the furriness which all cotton 


thread las more or less, after being 


spun, said furriness must be a weighty 
large amount 


returns. It 


objection or there is a 


of energy spent on small 
niust not be thought that my aim is to 


banish doublings as a useless enculMm- 


brance of the preparing, for it is not. 
The that all 
they are good for is to bring forth a 


and furri- 


object is to just show 


thread cleaner freer from 

ness, and even that at the expense of 

some strength. 
Wearetoldthat 


drawing the fibers would not be suffi 


without doubling and 


ciently parallel at the final process. I 


do not consider that an argument 


worthy of notice, because there are 


to-day some card 


sliver, some railway sliver, and many 


frames spinning, 


drawing and slubbing sliver,—all of 
Which are parallel enough to give no 
work for 


is this lay 


making good 


intended. It 


trouble, and 
the purposes 
ing of the fiber and disengaging of the 


called 
gives us the 


small “shorts,” 
“clearer 
smoother thread. 

For this we are expending half the 


quantity of 


waste” that 


evergy required in our preparing de- 
‘or what purposes do we 


To impart strength 


partments. 
size the warps? 
by laying the furry 


harnesses, 


fibers, to give 


flexibility, to save and to 
unto the cloth the 
Now it is evident, 


strength 


necessary 
appearance. warp 
yarns require than 
weft. We would think therefore, any 


plan that could be perfected by which 
warp 


bestow 


more 


2 more elastic and stronger 


could be secured from the same stock, 
Dur- 


atmos 


encouragement. 


cold, dry 
is holding the 
three 


would receive 
ing the month of 
pheres, when electricity 
two or 


fiowings standing out 


inches from beams and ironwork, we 
are well supplied with furry yarn. It 
comes to the slashing in a worse state 

away of half the 
bring it. But after 


than the cutting 
doubling 


undergoing a coat of good penetrating 


would 


There is 
except the 


size, the trouble disappears. 
no farther annoyance 
weaknessess consequent on the action 


of the electricity during the drawing 


processes, a thing for which the doub- 
number of machines em- 


lings and the 
ployed on their account must be made 
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responsible. We have therefore in 


controvertable evidence that the siz 


ing process sinooths and lays the furri 


ness caused by electrical influences 


Why then, we would inquire, can not 


the furriness for which the want of 


doublings is blamed, be not sized 


down in the same manner, and the 


somewhat sinooth characteristics 
wanted in the 
levellei 


There are 


cloth secured from a 


and stronger drawn yarn. 


mills 


some engaged in 


yarn waking from comber and other 


sorts of waste. These aim more at 


The 


average 


strength than cleanliness. plan 


by which a thread of an 


strength can be made from waste 


stock is to extract at picking, card 


lightly, and spin right away without 


troubling yourself about paralleling 


and drawing by doubling. By this 
plan we secure all the strength possi 
ble at the cheapest tigure, and can af 
ford to meet the 


There are 


market at a profit. 


other mills employed in 
manufacturing hosiery yarns. This in 
my estimation is a very peculiar busi 
ness, and should be stud- 
ied. 


yarn that want to be 


thoroughly 
‘There are any kinds of hosiery 
furry, so that the 
goods will have a soft, comfortable 


feel. 
tie made 


Strength is another characteris 


necessary. To fill an order 


of this kind, throw off every doubling 


possible and from the very cleanest 


stock, curd and draw to the weight of 


sliver the numbers wanted require, 


and spin from slubbing. Here we 


have a plan by which a well furn 


ished hosiery yarn mill can fill an or 


der to suit the price, without incom 
moding and adding expense by chang 
Phe 


we do not 


uy. whole thing resolves into 


this: understand doublings. 


They were put in for the purpose of 


producing the best thread that could 


possioly be manufactured for the class 


of goods desired. These goods have 


sold well, and the concern has made 


mak 


NOV. 


money; what is the use, then, of 


ing any alteration- 


Mill Management. 


Some mill men will tell us that what 
he does not kuow, he can hire men that 
do. Yes, but his company has to pay 


for such men, and they have to pay 


dearly for supposed improvements 


made by such men of no practical 


knowledge. At one time an agent con 
that the small 


could be changed over by 


ceived the idea eards 


putting on 
fillert clothing screens under the cyl 
leaders, and do as much 


inders and 


work, and just as good as the revolv 


ing flat cards. few 
dollars he that it 
done. It take 


card grinder, to know 


After spending a 


thousand learned 


could not be does not 


a very bright 


that such a change on the small card, 
for such a purpose is absurd, and im 
possible. 


Again, we may cite the agent who 


recently hired an overseer for his 


very 
spinning, and paid him the munificent 
sum of two dollars and fifty cents per 


day (his first job of overseeing), and 


the young anxious to im 


right. So 


man was 


] 


prove, and have things run 


he wanted to reset the rings and get 
the spindle somewhere near the cen 
re Sut him 


the agent would not let 


do it. as, he said, they were all right 
when the frame was first started, and 


ihey never need resetting. 

Any bright doffer would know it to 
be of importance that the rings should 
be re-adjusted as often as once a year 
Avd what of the agent or superintend 
ent that would not allow this done, or 
his overseer travelers 


give 


would not 
enough to chauge (simply to replace 
one as they wore off), never allowed a 
frame changed at once 
that 


whole side or 


It may seem strange such men 


are in control in this enlightened age, 
there all the same. It is 
that 


but they are 


the agent or superintendent 


knows bis business, and has some 


that 
them 


practical knowledge of the mill, 


hires good overseers and pays 


holds 


sponsible for the results, after giving 


fair wages, and then them r¢ 


them suitable tools to do with. Such 


with their overseers 
obtain all the 
to the lasting benefit of 


men will consult 


and give and informa 
tion possible, 
both. If an agent makes his overseers 
feel that they 


tive 


are a part of the execu 


force of the plant, they will be 
more in harmony with his ideas, and 
things will run more smoothly,—with 


better results all around. 
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agents and superintendents 
they tell their 


they will 


Some 
feel suspicious that if 
overseers anything, know 
too much: and will be seeking a better 
position. This is just what makes the 
best overseers, if their ambition leads 
them to look higher. It makes them 
better, and more anxious to make a 
good record where they are. And what 
if a certain agent turns out a super 
intendent every year from among his 
overseers? Tis plant is all the better 


for it, 


as a maker otf 


and he gains an enviable record 
first class mill mana- 
gers, and he always has a first class 
mill. 
plorable, and damaging to the cotton 
inill, 
feel that 


ruuning Nothing is more de 


than to cause the overseers to 
they are of little account, 


mere second hands or running boys 


for the ageat or superintendent M. 


A Spinning Ring. 


The accompanying illustrations are 


those of a spinning ring which is 


meeting with a favorable reception 


abiong cotton manufacturers. 


It is a single flanged ring, and in 


stend being turned from a_ solid 


blauk as is the case with many in 


common use, it is formed up from 


FIG 1. 


sheet steel, securing, it is claimed, 


several important advantages over the 
ordinary ring. 
It is made by a process at a cost 
that enables the makers to sell two of 
thein at the price of one double ring, 
so that a mill may be equipped at one 
half the cost. It is figured that the 
saving of interest on the additional 
cost of the idle fHange of a double ring 
would be no inconsiderable item in a 
large mill. 
Another 


important claim is the 


formation of the flange by repeated 


blows of the hammer. Every one 


with the working of steel 


that 


familiar 


kuows hammering greatly im 


proves its quality, and by applying 
this principle, a denser and more dur 
able tlange is obtained. 

In a double ring, both flanges must 
be of the same diameter in order that 
they may be successively used, conse- 
quently each sized ring must be fitted 
to a corresponding sized holder. In a 


single ring this is not necessary, so 
that where it is desired to increase the 
size of the rings used, they may be 
fitted to the old holders, thus saving 
the rings used, they 
the old 


pense of new 


may be fitted to 
holders, thus saving the ex 


ones. Fig. 1 shows the 


ring as fitted to an ordinary holder; 
lig. 2, as adapted to a holder intended 
for a sinaller ring. 

Being bell shaped below the flange 
there is no place for dust to lodge. 

Lesides the maker’s ordinary rings, 
which they guarantee to be as true as 
thuse of any other make, they make a 
specialty of a round ring which is al- 
most a perfect circle and is particular 
ly adupted te fine work. 

Circulars and 


samples may be ob 


addressing the manufac 


Worcester 


tained by 


turers, the Spinning Ring 


(‘o., Woreester, Mass. 


The 


this question: A 


Indian Textile Journal asks 
slubbing frame is 
now makinga % hank roving, with a 40 
change pinion on, and a one-hank rov 
What 


Answer is given to this ef 


ing is wanted. pinion is re 
quired? 
fect: That to change from one count 
or hank to another, the rule is to mul 
tiply the count or hank at present be 
ing made by the number of teeth in 
the pinion or change wheel, and divide 
by the count or hank required. 40 >» 


875 + 1 = 35 pinion required. 
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Style Suggestions for Woolen 
Manutacturers. 


‘There has been no season of recent 
yeurs in which the sale of goods has 


light 
lines 


been so rapid, as the present 
after the 


were opened, the price of raw 


weight season. Soon 


mater- 
ial began to go up and manufacturers 


advanced prices of fabrics to keep 


pace with this advance, but it was not 
possible to adjust the price of spring 
goods in keeping with that of raw ma 


terial, although there was some very 


marked rises, especially in worsteds. 


Every manufacturer who had a line 


out, has taken enough orders to keep 
busy, and whether all 


him these or 


ders are legitimate or not remains to 
be seen. 

it is a generally conceded fact that 
many placed 


than usual, so as to protect themselves 


buyers larger orders 


on the increased price on duplicate or 


ders. It has been rumored that one 


Rochester clothier had placed orders 
for a hundred thousand dollars worth 
of goods more than he could possibly 
use. Be this as it 


may, there is un 


doubtedly a very healthy increase in 


the volume of business done, and the 
wholesale clothiers are having an ex 
cellent 
demand for heavy 


business which will create a 
weights. 

Tne kersey business is picking up, 
and the demand for a low grade ker 
sey is becoming more important every 
day. The bulk of the dollar kerseys 


are now $1.15 and $1.20, with 


some 
new makes entering the 
$1.10 and $1.20. 

The domestic department of a for 


market at 


eign house is endeavoring to make a 
corner in the 
purchased a 


kersey market. They 


large stock--some six or 
eight thousand pieces—which they are 
holding to unload this month, when 
the demand is heaviest; and in order 
to keep the price of kerseys up so as 


to obtain full value for their stock 


goods, they are buying lots right and 
left, and 
starts up on 


every manufacturer who 
this paid a 
a few hundred pieces 
so us to keep him out of the market, 
until the demand is at its height, then 
this firm will unload. 


grade of 


fabric is 


fancy price for 


Manufacturers 
who are 


of this kerseys 


smart, will hold on to all their goods 


until the corner is about made, then 


unload. 


‘lhere is a large demand in the 


trade for these fabrics, and 


cloak 
inuch business can be done at $1.20 in 
blacks and blues. There is always an 


early fall demand for light tan ker 


seys, and these made at a price would 
obtain a ready sale, as all tan kerseys 
much as to 


are either advanced so 


place them out of reach of the cloak 


maker, or else have been. entirely 


withdrawn. 


Relation of Pattern to Stracture o' 


Cloth. 


BY THOMAS R. ASHENHURST. 


In every fabric, whether mansion, 


mill, warehouse or bridge, which is to 
regard must be 
paid to structural stability, and so of 


be ornamented, due 


cloths. The first and chief considera 
tions must be the purpose to which the 
cloth is to be applied and the nature of 
the ornamentation. If the ornamenta 
tion is to be by color only, the ordi 


nary conditions of structure’ will 
apply; but if the ornamentation is of 
a structural character, the ordinary 
rules for building a cloth may have to 
be departed from. 

To understand fully what is meant 
by this, it 


the root of the matter. One frequentl) 


will be necessary to go to 


hears the term “a well balanced 


cloth,’ 
misunderstood. 


and the term is frequently 
We may use the term 
building,” but it 
would be a question whether the term 


was applied to the architectural (orna- 


“a well balanced 
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wental) features, to the useful, or to a 
combination of the two. In cloths, the 


term usually applies to a structural 


balance. with whieh the ornamenta- 


tion, whatever style may be adopted, 

does not interfere. Then the subject 

is well worth careful examination. 
So-called 


first place in this examination, 


take a 
that 
weft 


plain cloths may 


is, cloths where the warp and 


interweave with each other alter- 
nately. It may be said that a typically 
perfect plain cloth is one in which the 
warp and weft are equal, and that the 
number of threads per inch, both 
ways, is such that a proper degree of 
bending takes place in each, and that 
the spaces between the threads bear a 
proper relation to their diameters, so 
eury 


as to ensure the best angle of 


ature. But it frequently happens that 
a plain cloth, so called, must be built 
differently, either for the purpose of 
Take 


ornamentation or for utility. 


two extreme cases: One in which it 
is desired to form a cord or rib in the 
direction of the warp, and the other, 
across the 


where the rib must be 


piece. In either case the conditions of 
a typically perfect plain cloth will be 
completely destroyed, and apparently 
the balance of structure upset, though 
such need not necessarily be the case. 

Let the cord, or rib, be formed in the 
This 
warp threads must be thick, 


direction of the warp. means 
that the 
or, What means the same thing, two 
cr more threads must be run together 
as one, and that the spaces between 
inust be commensurate 
bulk. It 
this cord, the 
that 
laid 


as possible; and the finer the 


the threads 
means also that 
weft 


with their 


to preserve must 


be fine; and also those weft 


threads must be together as 


closely 
weft and the more closely they are 
laid tugether, the more perfect will the 
cord appear. Then what becomes of 
the balance of parts. 


at first 


It would appear 


sight that the heavy warp 
Take 


into account the fact that no bending 


would overpower the fine weft. 


would take place in the warp, in con 
sequence of its superior bulk, and that 


there must be considerable space be 


tween the adjacent threads to allow 


for the bending of the weft, and that 
the weft threads will be put in in ac- 
and the 
begins to disap 


tual contact with each other, 
apparent discrepancy 
pear; and, as a matter of fact, in a 
well-built cloth, where proper regard 
is paid to the relative diameters and 
the angle of curvature, the old 
fashioned notion of “balance” will be 
more nearly maintained than a casual 
observation would suggest. 

What holds good of a rib or cord in 
the warp, holds equally good when it 
runs across the piece; for then the 
warp threads would be set as closely 
and the weft 


thick wide 


together as possible, 


threads would be and 
apart, 

In plain cloths this variation of the 
relations of warps and weft is op 
tional, and may be carried to any ex 
tent to meet either the fancy of the 
designer or the purpose for which the 
cloth is being made; but in some other 
cloths, the variation be 


than plain 


comes a necessity if a reasonably good 
cloth is to be made. 

Now turn to the pattern nearest to 
a plain cloth in the order of interweavy 
ing, viz: A three-end twill cloth, where 
the weft passes over two threads and 


What are the 
required to make a good cloth? 


under one. conditions 
There 
must be a preponderance of weft, not 
bulk, but 
the number per inch; and the 


weft, with 


necessarily in certainly in 
finer the 
proportionately increased 
better the 


the best illustrations of this is shown 


picks, the result. One of 
in a good quality of French cashmere. 
On the other hand, if the warp pre 
doniinates on the face, the conditions 
though the re 


should be reversed, 


versal can never take place to the 
same extent, because of the difficulty 
of spinning warp as fine, and setting 
the threads as closely together as in 
weft. 

It may be accepted as a general rule 
that the 


on the face of a cloth should also pre 


material which predominates 


dominate in the number of threads 
per inch, though not necessarily of the 
same bulk as that which goes to the 
back. A very clear and definite illus 


tration of this general principle may 
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reference to two well 
Worsted “Italian” 
cloths used for coat linings are simply 
the 


he given by 


known fabrics: 


five-thread satins, with weft 
the 


with a 


pre- 
the 
number of 


dominating on surface, and 


weft is fine, large 
picks per inch; a smooth, even surface 
being obtained, with the warp practi 
eally The 


“doeskin” is also a five-end satin, 


covered. old-time woolen 
ex 
actly the same satin as the “Italian,” 
1 of the order of the 
the actual 


conditions 


the mere 
twill 


arrangement, 


revers 
nothing in 
the 


The “doeskin” is made with 


meaning 
yet are 
reversed. 
a good fine warp, closely set, and the 
weft is thrown to the back. And so it 
holds good of other patterns. 

Three typical classes of fabrics have 
to illustrate the general 
virtually 


must 


been taken 


and they cover 
yet it 
posed there are no variations, for, as 
“the 


Then to go back to 


principles, 


the ground, not be sup 


in everything else exception 
proves the rule,’ 
an “evenly balanced” cloth, so far as 
pattern goes. The simplest illustration 
of a possible departure from equality 
in warp and weft will be a common 
four-thread twill, the weft 


passes over two and under twothreads. 


where 
The same rule will hold good of this 
as of plain cloths, that is, one material 
may be finer than the other, and with 
a proportionately increased number of 
But in the 

will be found 


threads per inch. 


great 
majority of cases it to 
be more advantageous to have the in 
creased fineness in the weft rather than 
in the warp, as, for example, the French 
What holds good of the plain 
the twill cloth, 
be termed 


merino. 
cloth 
holds good of all that 


and four-end 
may 
plain twill cloths, or, in other words, 
all the 


regular, and where the warp and weft 


of patierns where pattern is 
come to the surface in equal quanti 
But the 


tered, the conditions are altered. 


ties. where relations are al- 

ihen, it being generally understood 
that when warp and weft come to the 
surface in equal quantites, the rela 
tions of the two may be varied, pro- 
vided that 


peusates 


increased number com 
the bulk: at- 
be patterns 


an 


for decreased 


tention may directed to 


WORLD 


where the conditions are different. 

In so-called evenly balanced twills, 
the-pattern runs at an angle of 45 de 
grees, unless altered by the relations 
of warp and weft to each other, but 
on paper they would run at that angle. 
Other run at either 
be 


when a 


patterns may 


higher or lower angles. It may 


taken as a general rule that 
twill runs at an angle higher than 45 
degrees, the warp should predominate 
over the weft, and if it runs 


at an 


angle lower than 45 degrees, then the 


weft should predominate. But, again, 
there are exceptions to this rule, and 
it is necessary to make both the rule 


and exceptions clear. 


Figs. 1 and 2 are what is commonly 
in the 
woolen trade, and are the patterns of 
the majority of cloths 
made. They both 
angle of 
the 
should 


known as Venetian twills 


which covert 


are run on paper 


therefore, 
laid 


at an 60 degrees, 


following rule down, 
preponderance of 
weft, either in bulk, or in 
This, 
understood, is to apply to 
“solid” 
twills 
If the 
twills were turned warp for weft, so 


just 
there be a 
warp over 
the number of threads per inch. 
it must be 
patterns where the twill is of a 


character. Broken or 


may upset the rule at any time. 


fancy 


as to run at an angle of 30 degrees, 
then the weft should predominate, as 
the conditions would be reversed. 
Now for the exceptions to the rule: 
patterns, the of 
of common twills, run 
at a much higher or lower angle than 
the original twill which 
the same result may come 
from a combination of two twills. If 
the pattern character; 
that is, if there is a solid twill, as in 
lig. 2, the rule laid 


sometimes as 


result 
rearrangement 


from they 


cole, or 


is of a solid 


down would be 
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good; but if it is as in Fig. 3, which is 
simply a rearrangement of Fig. 2, then 
the rule would not be good, but must 
be reversed. The 
not dificult to explain. 
is no solid twill, but every succeeding 


reason for this is 
In Fig. 3 there 


pick is almost plain, and if thick warp, 
with the spaces between the threads 
proportionate to their bulk, were em 
ployed, there would be no definite 
twill; but, if, on the principle of mak 
ing a plain cloth, 
threads closely set are used, there will 
twill 


anele across the cloth: and the finer 


ribbed fine warp 


be a distinct running at a low 
the warp threads, and the more closely 
they ave set together, the more perfect 
the pattern will be,—on the principle 
that the more minute the spaces be 
tween the threads, the more perfectly 
they suggest to the eye a homogeneous 
whole. 
hese are the simplest suggestions 
that present themselves as illustrating 
the general principles which must be 
and they 


observed in cloth building, 


illustrate fairly well the rules which 
should be observed; and properly fol 
guides. 
that 


there are no rules that are not capable 


lowed will reliable 


But it 


serve as 


piust vever be forgotten 


of some variation in their detail, at 
least in reference to such subjects as 
this, so that they must be applied with 
discretion and “mixed with brains.” 


Science and Practice of the Construc- 
tion of Woven Fabrics. 


FRED BRADBURY. 


(Continued from August.) 


Having dealt with the diameters of 
threads and their relative variations, 
it now remains to be seen what influ 
ence these have upon the construction 
with two 


of fabrics, in conjunction 


main factors, viz: and 


angle of curvature. 
There are two great classes of wov 


other weave 


I. Those which contain re- 
equal warp 
ind weft threads. 

II. Those which contain relatively 
unequal numbers of warp and weft 
threads, 


en fabrics: 


latively an number of 


Kach of 


vided 


these cases may be subdi- 
thus: 1. Where 
warp and weft threads are equal. 2. 
Where they are unequal. 

The 


each of these classes depends princi- 


thickness of 


relative number of threads in 


pally upon the angles of curvature 
formed by the warp and weft threads. 
These may be classed as follows: 

(a) Where one set of threads lie per- 
fectly straight while the other per- 
forms all the bending. 

(b) Where both sets of threads form 
equal angles. 

(c) Where each set of threads form 


unequal angles of curvature. 

















Fig. 6 


The structure of the weave is some 
\imes a factor in determining to which 
of the great classes (I or II) a cloth 
belongs, though not unfrequently the 
same design is used in both classes, 
the canvas or plain weave being the 
most typical example. 

Figures 3 and 5 represent a sectional 
plan, 
live 


9 


As shown in figure 3, 
number of 


the rela- 
warp and weft 
threads, their diameters and angles of 
If the angle of 
compression be ig 


curvature are equal. 
curvature and of 
nored, for the present, it will be evi- 
dent that the cloth would be made up 
of equal threads of warp and space 
occupied by the weft. Thus if the dia- 
meter of the threads equals 1-60 part 
of an inch, the space occupied by the 
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warp and weft would equal 1-60 * 2, 


which «quals -30, or allows 30 


threads of warp per inch. 
The formula 


cation 


following is a simplifi 
of (No. of dia 


meters of threads per inch ends in 


this principle: 


one repeat of design) (ends plus in 


tersections in one repeat of design) = 
ends or picks per inch in finished fab 
This suffi- 
ciently accurate for all practical pur 

all cloths the 
such as regular twills which 


ric, method gives results 


poses in woven on 
‘square,’ 


do 
in one repeat of the pattern as there 


not contain as many intersections 


are ends in such repeat. Take for ex 
ample a fabric to be made in the 2, 
The dia 
weft is 1-60 
The fol 
lowing would be a suitable number of 


twill design (Figs. 6 and 7). 
of the 


of inch 


meter Warp and 


part (2-16 worsted). 
ends and picks which the finished fab 
ric should contain. 

Applying the previous formula: (60 


4) + 6 = 40 ends or picks per inch. 


Imin¢ diately we take into considera- 


of 
number of 
the 


vary 


curvature, as it is 
of 
ean 
that 


the angle 
that 


warp or 


tion 


found the threads 


weft which fabric 


naturally contain will with 
ingle. 

and 
to 


curvature which the 


research 
the 
of 


Exp: rimental experi- 


cnee enables writer conclude 


that the angle 


warp and weft threads form with 


each other is a factor of considerably 
more importance than appears to the 
casual observer. It 


the 


not only modities 


number of warp or weft threads 
which the finished cloth must contain, 
but it is very important in developing 
of fab 
in single-plain and double 
will be 


certain features 
both 


weaves, 


many woven 
rics, 
plain which sub 
quently exemplified. 

Writers 


occasionally referred to it, but no one, 


on technical subjects have 
so far as L can discover, has thorough- 
of 


has been one 


this section textile 
hitherto it 


cf the undiscovered principles, which, 


ly explored 
work, in fact 


though actually a necessity, in prac 
tice, has never been fully demonstrat- 
the 
of 


result 


trade has 
the 


from a 


ed, and consequently 
the 


tages which 


never benefit advan 


got 


may thor 


WORLD 


We 


angles 


ough study of the subject. must 
the 


weft 


determine various 


and 


first 


which warp threads may 
naturally form with each other. 

As an aid in determining the varia 
of to 


select a typical method of interlacing, 


tions curvature it is necessary 
for which purpose the “plain weave" is 


chosen. This is because it serves as 
a basis for the construction of woven 
fabrics in other weaves, and further, 
whether the texture be single, double 
or multiple, there is constantly a large 
of 


inasmuch 


number woven fabrics produced, 


itself 


to a change of effect; in 


as this weave lends 
most readily 
which latter the variation of angle is 
au prevailing characteristic. 

Assuming the diameter of the warp 
1-60ths of 


correct number of 


weft inch each, 


the 


as 


an 
ends and 
picks which a fabric will contain un 
the 


to 


(ler natural conditions, i. e., when 


two sets of threads are as close 


each other as their diameters and an 
gles will permit. This is illustrated at 
lig. 8, which is a section through the 
warp. In this case each set of threads 
forms equal angles. A consideration 
the that the angle 


formed by the weft at any point of in 


of figure shows 
tersection is a continuously changing 
one. <A 


the centre of the 


through 
“_, 
its lowest position on the underside of 
the 


straight line drawn 


weft thread at 
and through “D,” 
the upper 
demonstrates that 
the 
of 


angle 


fabric, its high 


est position, on side, dis 


tinetly the average 
weft the 
30 degrees, and 
of the 


since they 


angle formed by with 


horizontal is one 


consequently the warp 


will be 30 degrees, each 


form equal angles. I known 
such an angle (Fig. 8) to be expressed 
as one of 60 degrees but I would point 
out that it is not possible to construct 
a fabric where the warp and weft 
Shall each form angles of more than 
30 degrees in single-make textures 
and since in double and compound 
fabrics it is always advisable to con 
struct the cloth upon the principal 
ground texture, the angles formed by 
the warp and weft will not exceed 30 
degrees excepting at places 
where warp or weft passes from ow 
fabric to the other, either for binding 
cr figuring purposes, 


have 


those 


(To be continued.) 
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Worsted Yarns. 


In this article I intend to devote my 
self almost exclusively to the drawing 
and spinning departments of worsted 
shall 


and brief as possible in presenting to 


yarns. I aim to be as concise 


you readers some of the leading eal 


culations of a practical nature and 


every-day use; to make the subject 


better understood, and to be intelli 


gently followed, we will suppose the 


tops received for the drawing are of 
even length, free from twits and slubs, 
and the size of yarns to run up to 70s. 


In calculating for the drafts of each 


machine, in order to bring down a 


given weight of top to the required 


weight in roving, beginning at either 


end to obtain a desired result at the 


other. the rule is’ to multiply the 


weight by the draft, and divide by the 


number of ends ;: the bac of the 


box. ‘That is, when making the eal 


culation backwards from the roving, 


if taken from the can box forwards, 
the rule is to multiply by the ends and 
clivick by the drafts. The former 
inethod is the better one, because, ac 
cording to the counts of yarn wanted 
the desired weight of roving can be at 


once determined, and therefore it is 


pecessary to find the weight of the 
sliver, delivered from the front of the 
gill. We 


we want to bring down the sliver to 


lirst can will suppose that 


weigh at front of roving box 1.6 


lrams, each 40 yards. Proceeding 


backwards with the following ends 


99929 


up at the back of each box, 2, 2, 2, 3, 4, 
1, 5, 3: 


1.6 drams (weight 40 yards roving) 


6% (draft of roving box) 10 2 


(ends of roving) 5 (drams weight 


of reducers: 5 * 6 (draft of redue 


ers) = 30 = 2 (ends of reducers) 


15 drams, weight of small finishers 
6 idraft of small finishers) —90 


2 (ends of small finishers) 


(drams of large finishers). 


5.6 (draft of large finisher) 252 


3 (the ends) 84 drams weigh 


box. 
Then, if 40 


yards at weigh box 


weigh 84 drams, how many will it re 


quire to the number of pounds wanted 
to put on one w.b. bobbin, supposing 


6 pounds net is required. For ex- 
aniple 
256 (drams in one 410 = 


61,440 —- 84 


If the knocker-off gauge number be 


pound) x 6 x 
= 721.4 yards. 


27,960, this divided by the yards (731.4) 
will give the change wheel on knock 
er-off 731.4 = 38.22, 


change 


Thus: 27,960 
wheel must 


teeth, the 


wheel. As the 
have a full complement of 
will be a 38. This 


fraction short 


nearest wheel on 


knocker-off will give a 


of 736 yards, being a little over four 


yards on a bobbin more than the eal 
eulation calls for. This in weight 
would be about half an ounce in a full 
will be 


bobbin of 6 pounds. So it 


seen, as the calculation stands, it is 
The 


taken in the same way. 


practically correct. next opera 


The 


Proceed 


tious are 


next box is the weigh box. 
ing backwards to the can gill box: 
weight from w.b.) X 5.4 
453.6 + 4 
(drams, 
this x 5.4 (draft) = 


84 (drains 
(draft) ‘ends at a 


113.4 weight second 


drawing), and 
612.36 + 4 (ends, 

153.9 (draims, first drawing), and 
(draft) = 
up) 177 {drams, spindle gill); and 


second drawing) 


this * 3% 884.9 +5 (ends 


this * 5 (draft) 885 + 3 (ends up) 


295 drams, off front of first can 

gill. 
if 40 
will it require to the number of 


yards weigh 295 drams, how 


many 
pounds wanted to put in one side of 


the can? The cans to hold 15 pounds; 


this will be 746 each side net. 


256 x 716 X 40 76.400 ~— 295 — 260 
yards. 
rhen, if the knocker-off gauge point 


be 7, this divided into the number of 


yards required knocked off, will give 


the change wheel. For example: 260- 


37, change wheel required. 


There are several points to watch 


during the process of drawing. Even 


will tend to keep the stock 


plecings 
from being delivered by the back roll 
Ends put up doubled 


ers in lumps. 


will bend the pins over; and the dam 
aged pins catching the leathers, cause 


sinush, sometimes, besides breaking 
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the fallers or cam, if they chance to be 
a little The 
the fallers rest, 


weak. saddles on which 
while they travel to 
and fro, need frequent attention, as 
liable 


long 


wear short. They 
the fall 
perpendicu 
‘’o ensure this, the saddle ends 
with the upper 
part slightly off, and 
hardened, so as to last well. As faller 
is important 
repair. 


they are to 
should be 
drop 


larly. 


enough to let 


and rise almost 


ers 


should be straight, 


shaved case 
pins wear out quickly, it 
that kept 
than 


they be in good 


others, resist 
the Such resist 
the to «plit, 
makes the wool to ride on the 


Wools 
of 


causes 


Some more 


rise fallers. 


the 


ance pin points 
which 
top; and when it comes to be drawn 
out by the front rollers it breaks, be- 
ing held by the roughness of the pins. 

When the begin to show 
of getting done, that is, if the 


splices are giving way or if they have 


leathers 


signs 


worked into thin places, take them off 
at once, and in putting on new ones 
the Select 


leathers as near alike as you can get 


observe following: two 
If one is thick and 


deliver 


them in thickness. 

thin, the latter 
slubbing than the former. 
let 
time with scarcely any weight on, un 


one will more 
In starting 
leathers, them short 


new run a 


til they get properly fluted. Be care- 
ful in putting on leathers, to put them 
on the right way; the splice inside to 
If 
ripped 
rolls 


lead on first round the wood roller. 
on reverse, the splice will be 
When the 
not drawing the wool in fast enough, 
Should 
noc have one, alter the front roller one 
tooth and the wheel 
larger, because front 


open. calender are 


put a smaller wheel on. you 


larger, calender 
tooth the 
roller wheel wakes it go as fast again. 


one 


The nearer the back rollers are put to 
the fallers, the better the wool will get 
into them. When the fallers are lap- 
the 


nearer to the fallers. 


ping, front rollers want putting 
The best test is 
to feel the wool, and if it is evidently 
stretched very tight, the back rollers 
should put back a little. If 


slack and not getting into the fallers, 


be too 
they should come forward. 

‘lo obtain a correct knowledge of the 
method of calculating the different ef 
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fects of machinery, it is necessary to 


of the 
one part 


have a perfect understanding 


rehitive connections which 
of the machinery has with another. 
Care should be exercised when taking 
the of or spinning 
frames, that all wheels which, with an 


drafts drawing 
increase in their dimensions, produce 
ap increase in the speed of the back 
roller without altering the speed of the 
front roller, are drivers; and those pro 
ducing the opposite effect are drivens. 
There both 


They communi 


ure intermediate 


and 


wheels, 
drivers drivens. 
cate as Inuch power and speed as they 
their function 


to transmit 


receive: being merely 
motion, and are not taken 
into consideration in making calcula 
We will the draft of the 
small finishers. The first driver which 
derives the twine 
which is 3 


tion. take 
its 
the 
diameter, 
inside stud (100), roller 
(84). The first driven is the 
change wheel on front roller (34); the 
the 


(62); 


from 
roller, 
the 

and back 


power 
wheels is front 
inches in 
the 


wheel 


others being 


second, outside 
the 


rolier being 2 


stud or plate 
back 


The draft would 


wheel last diameter of 

inches. 

be as follows: 

3x 100 * B4 

2X 34 62 
By leaving out the change wheel (34), 

the standard, or what 


—6 draft. 


is called gauge 
point, can be obtained, which will be 
found 203. Draft 
number will 


to be (6), divided 


into this give change 


Wheel required, namely, 34, nearly. 
Long and sound wool will stand more 
draft than short and tender wool. 
According to the qualities of tops 
hand, particular attention should 
be given to obtaining suitable drafts. 


Excessive drafts will 


on 
make uneven 
yarus. The more doublings there are, 
the more level the yarn will be. 

To the total 
effect drawing from the first 
the all the re 
spective drafts and doublings, having 
the weight of 40 yards 
from the first box: 

Multiply the 


ascertain 
of 
roving, 


or separate 


box 


to including 


of drawing 


weight of the given 


drawing by the number of ends put 


up at each box. 
drafts 


Then multiply all the 


together, divide the former 
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product by the latter, and the quotient 
will be the weight of 40 yards of roy 
ing. Particular care should be taken 
that the ratehes be set to the proper 
length, 


progress. 


according to the stock in 


Tne O_tp Man 





A Three-ply Plain Weave. 


MULTIPLE FABRICS 


We have received an inquiry from 


a subscriber in New York State, who 
desires a design for a three-ply cloth, 
plain weave. In order to give our 
talent 


weave, we 


subseriber the best obtainable 


concerning this have re- 


quested Thomas R. Ashenhurst to 
supply the necessary information, as 
it covers a rather interesting subject, 
in which there will be a more or less 
Mr. 


recognized in this country, as well as 


general interest. Ashenhurst is 


in England, as the highest authority 
on anything relating to the construc- 
Mr. Ashenhurst 


probably 


tion of fabries. says 


rhere is nothing which 


cives more trouble to the designer or 
has not made a 


manufacturer who 


systematic study of the 
than the 


ihree-ply, four-ply, or 


building of 
fabrics, construction of 
rather multiple 
fabries; yet they are as easily dealt 
with as any other, if a proper system 
be followed. 
difficulty in plain 
cloth than any other double cloth, be- 


cause of the 


There is probably more 
making a double 
binding of one cloth to 
the other without that binding being 
visible on either or both 
three, 


cloths 


sides of the 


fabric. But with four, or any 


other number of bound to- 
gether, this difficulty disappears, sim- 
made 
When, 


however, any other than plain cloths, 


ply because the weft can be 


common to any two cloths. 
twills for example, are required, any 
eloths 


sether to make one fabric with ease. 


number of may be woven to 
first a 

that is, three 
woven 


Examine 
cloth, 


three-ply, 
perfectly 


plain 
plain 
fabries together and in such 
inunner as to form one solid compact 
fabrie, a section of which is shown at 
Fig. 1. 


ln this, there are three plain cloths, 


and over 6, 


the upper one formed on one warp 
with the weft threads ‘‘a c” 


ing with it; the middle 


weft threads “a b” and “e” interweav- 


interweav 


one with the 


ing, and the lower one with the weft 
threads “b” and “d” 
one of the 


each 


interweaving so 
that in 


threads 


each 


forming 


case weft 


fabric is com- 


mon to two cloths, as “a” and “b,” and 
each cloth has one to itself in addition. 
rlis is undoubtedly the most perfect 
inethod of making multiple plain fab- 
rics, because each one has the same 
structure and all are equally balanced 
and it also follows that 


if a three-ply cloth can be made on this 


in their parts; 
basis that any multiple cloth can be 
made on the same principle. 
Une of the most perplexing problems 


s how to make 


the weaving drafts for 


‘Ree eee 
Zan 66 
‘ae | 
© 
‘ae Zann 
+ aa 
an 

12345678 


FIG. 4. 


such cloths. This is quite easy if an 
followed. Now 
take the warp threads as numbered, 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6 ‘Then take the 
threads in succession, and mark the 


warp under which each passes as fol- 


intelligent system is 


weft 


passes over 1, 2 and 3, and 


and 5; “b” under 1, 
under 4, 5, and 6; 
and over 2, 3, 4, 5 
3, 4, 5, 
“eo” passes under 1, 2, 


lows: “a” 
under 4 passes 
and 3, and 
“ec” passes under 1, 


and 6; “dad” 


ovel 


passes under 1, 2, 
and 
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over 3, under 4, and over 5 and 6, as 
the draft 


thread 


at Fig. Conse- 
falls 


act place to form the fabric and the 


shown in 


quently each into its ex 
rest of the threads are simply repeti 
tions of those first six. 

A four-ply plain cloth on the same 
principle is shown in section at Fig. 3. 
the 


common to two ¢loths, and 


“a b” and “c”, are three picks 


—-. 5. oe" 
with the 
The weaving 


are these which interweave 
warp of thin cloth only. 
Fig. 4, 


same method as Fig. 3. 


weft is shown at made in ex 


actly the 
It may not be 
cloth 


suecession shown here; this 


policy to weave the 
of 
method is 


with the picks in the order 


adopted simply to show the analysis 
the separation of the picks which are 


common to two cloths, from those 


which interweave 
For Tig. 1 it 
to 


with one warp only. 
would be better for them 
a,.o 6,” 
termed, the 
the 
5; and for Fig. 


the order “a, ¢, 
be 


succession, 


follow in 
what might 
of 


at 


which is, 


natural ordet then 
draft 


3, as shown at Fig 6, where the picks 


would be Fig. 


are in the order “a, d, b, e, ¢, f, g.” 
It is quite as easy to make five, six 
of 


make three or four, and each perfectly 


or any number plies, as it is to 
plain; and by numbering the threads 
as is done here the weaving draft is 
readily made out and with very little 
risk of 


error. 
There are other methods of building 
multiple cloths where tensile strength 
accompanied by comparative lightness 
of cloth can be attained, but the struc- 
ture is not quite so perfect as by this 
method. 


Out of the Procession. 


COLORING WOOLEN WASTE. 


mill 
“shut 


We 
which 


in a 


has since 


were the other day 


down for re- 


pairs,’ according to the virtuous prac- 
tice of some concerns, in which no re 
pairs are made save such as stern ne 
cessity secures, in order to keep things 
to 


This mill seemed such an an 


from absolutely going altogether 
smash. 
omaly 


that 


in the trade these jarring days, 


we must relieve our feelings by 


WORLD 


in a line or two. I 
of 
lessness about the whole place that I 


reference to it rec 


ognized an air languor and shift 


could not account for. 


The dyer (with whom I have been 


long intimately acquainted) seemed to 
with 


be most distressed 


of 


the condition 
affairs; behalf of the 
he that I write. 
From him and others, as well as from 


and it is on 


class represents now 
ocular demonstration, | learned during 
the time I 
the 


was there that loafing was 
attic 


effect 


routine from to basement; 
the 
that 


part 


such was upon their 
after determined 

of 
friend and one other overseer to make 
the 


always been accustomed to 


general 


the 


efforts on our dyeing 


their departments “hum” in way 


they have 
elsewhere, and to “keep the boys on 
the move,” 
that 


the 


as he himself expressed it, 
both 


giving 


finally they succumbed to 


inevitable, themselves up 
to the prevailing spirit of lethargy un 
til they could better themselves. 

be 


between eight 


Happening to around on a suc 


ceeding day, and nine 
of the 
mill facing the front yard, the enigma 


itself 


in the morning, and in a room 


solved to me. The superintend 


ent was just 


duties of the day; 


entering to begin his 


and though gossip 


ping groups here and there broke 


and political newspapers were put 


away with some sense of decency as 


he came in, 
to exhibit 
the 


spection, a 


and bosses and help be 
gan disgusting 


of 
glance at 


industry 


along morning’s in 
the 
figure of the man indicated 
of all All 


the energy he ever had been known to 


route his 
listless, 
shambling 
the source this rottenness. 
exhibit, the dyer assured me, was in 
the direction of his temper, which was 
uncontrollable. He ut 
of enthusiasm or enter 


many 


at times was 
innocent 


Like 


was 


terly 
prise. another 


to 


manager, 


he addicted daily prevarica 
tions and secrecy, amounting to a per- 
ennial course of unchecked non-verac 
ity Now that 


in a superintendent 


and deceit. has always 


been something 


that touched me to the quick myself; 


so I could sympathize. He was full of 
suave promises that ever fell short of 


fulfillment, 
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The point that specially exasperated 
the dyer, however, was that he might 
order supplies, and re-order them, and 
wait weeks and weeks before they 
came to hand; then, very often, they 
would turn out to be something en 
tirely different from what was needed. 
Dyes would turn up in quantities dim 
inutive, expensive, and wholly inade 
quate right along. At other times be 
lots of 


sometimes unsuitable and unecalled-for 


tween, unnecessarily large 
stuffs would land in on him, for which 


he had real difficulty in finding any 


use Whatever. “Jack,” I remarked on 
leaving, “things are not booming here, 
“No,” he returned 


anyway.” grimly; 


“guess not. We're not in it at all,” 

which was of course a patent fact. 
It is this 

strictly solitary illustration 


sketch is not a 
life, 
that I place it here for reverie and for 


because 
from 
warning. Give the dyer a chance. 
Mills that are 


perior class of goods, commonly desire 


making a really su 


to use up their own waste, deeming 


that it is not overtaxing possibilities 
to expect good stock to carry its own 


leavings throughout. In the present 
condition of trade this can usually be 
done without bother; but there are a 
small proportion of factories which de 
cide against its return to the cards, 
principally, if not solely, on account of 
the oftimes inordinate amount of dirt 
that 


the carding 


goes with it, causing trouble in 


and wet finishing pro 


cesses. This is further exaggerated 


When the wastes are dyed in the com 
mon way, because chemicals and dyes, 


with alternations of boiling and cold 


water, all tend to set and render more 
gummy and grimy the mixture of dust 


and oil already in the stock. There is 


» means by which with but trifling ad 


ditional expense, comparatively, this 


may be entirely obviated; and these 


products be furnished almost, if not 


quite, as clean and open in condition 


is pure stock. From my own working 


experience of many years with such 


tunterial, | will give some hints as to 


sceuring this desirable result. 
In the first place, 1 contend that the 


wastes, both hard and soft, should 


first be graded as to colors, quality of 


wool .if there is much diversity and 
pronounced extremes), and frequently 
as to degree of dirtiness. 

Much can be saved in staple and in 
cost when this essential preliminary 
Many foolishly 


nor do they thank you 


is attended to. mills 
neglect all this; 
for advising them to the contrary. 
Well, 1 shall pass that by. Where we 
can't agree, we shall agree to differ, or 
at from wrangling. 


least to refrain 


“As much as lieth in you,” saith the 
Book, “live at peace with all men.” 
When 


soft, or card-room waste, two methods 


ready to proceed,—say, with 


are open. If it is to be worked up 


with fresh stock into yarn for piece 
dyes, such as serges, meltons, etc., I 
have found it an excellent plan to mix 
it with the unscoured wool in desired 
amount on the floor of the wool scour 
ing room; and to proceed exactly as 
though you were scouring only the 
wool. 

Suppese you wish to put through a 
four-Lundred-pound lot, containing 


twenty-five per cent. of card waste, 


then discover the shrinkage by wash 
ing of both wool and waste separately. 
add 


make one hundred pounds (clean) of it, 


This done, waste enough to 
with wool enough to fetch three hun 


dred pounds (clean) of that; and go 
ahead. 

A two-or-three bowl washing ma 
chine makes the best job of this sort 
of thing. In the first bowl prepare a 
strong hot bath of alkali, 58 per cent., 
small addition of 


with or without a 


soap solution. In the second compart 
ment you will need a nice, free, warm, 
soda ash, 


soap bath, with or without 


and containing a trifle of aqua am 
monia to help get rid of the foul oil 
and odor. It is preferable to use noth- 
ing but warm water to rinse in after 
scouring. 

If the 
spinning, 
that 


much soda ash in the first bowl, since 


waste is for dyeing before 


scour it as above, except 


you will not likely require so 
there will be no wool mixed in along 
cold 
I much prefer 
alto- 


gether, if that be the only alternative. 


with it. Do not rinse this in 


water on any account. 
unrinsed 


letting it go through 
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rinsed in warm 
All hands 
iinportant 
that it 


If you can have it 


water, by all neans do so. 
that it is 
by 


know highly 


secure every precaution 
kept as open and soft as possible. 
for kettles. 


tor 


is LOW ready the 


Proceed as wool only 


proper, 
strip the color down as much as you 
can in the chrome kettle, and in dye 
for the shade re 


after 


ing allow, of course, 


maining as a “bottom” “prepar 


ation.” For ordinary purposes a 


simple mordant of bichromate of pot 
ash (two per cent.) and sulphuric acid 
half 
argols or anything else, is hard to ex 
cel 
well, works evenly, and is cheap. If 
the kettle is carefully boiled, it 
the waste in nice condition, and keeps 


(one and one per cent.), without 


on this class of work. It strips 


leaves 
you on friendly terms with the carder. 


My 
of the stripping properties of both con 


readers are doubtless well aware 


stituents of this mordant; not all, per 
haps, have looked into the reason for 
their action separately or combined. 


Referring back to the formula of bi 


chromate of potash (see June issue) 


you will see that it is made up in its 


molecular construction of two atoms 


of potassium, two of the metal chrom 
ium, and seven of the vitalizing, yet 
phenomenally destructive gas, oxygen. 

In a similar manner sulphuric acid, 
built 


of two atoms of hydrogen gas, and one 


in its molecular constitution, is 


of sulphur, with four of oxygen 


Note, then, how largely oxygen enters 
chemi 


into the composition of these 


cals. In this lies principally the secret 


of their power. It is their powerful 
the 


render them capable 


oxidizing properties that, in 
kettle,” 


of extracting or 


“chrome 
destroying so much 
of the already fixed color on the multi 
“all that 
the woolen mill dye room 
at irregular the 
Finish in a second kettle in the 
boil 
superabundance 


colored nations’ waste” 


comes ipto 
intervals through 
year, 
ordinary way, taking to 
gently. Dry 
heat, and you 
that will 


finisher 


care 
without 
of will have a dyed 
the of 


superintendent 


waste rejoice mind 


carder, and 
alike. 


If you are working “hard” waste, 
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whether yarn or fabric, proceed in 


about the same style. Why, you say, 
do T actually advise you to scour it? 
Yes, 
clean, first-class article for fine goods, 
How shall 
you scour that endless tangle of yarn? 


indeed; if you would make a nice, 
it will pay you to scour it. 
Get a block of hard pine, 


you ask me. 


a broad-axe or a butcher's cleaver, 


and a boy; set them together at work 
chopping up the stuff short enough to 
handle Next 
through washing machine,—(none 
don't the cloth 
washer), prepare and color it, and dry, 


without trouble. run it 
the 
fun; I 


of your mean 


as in the case of the 


described. I 


almost 


soft waste I have 
that 
invariably 


already know hard 


waste is 


put 


through without scouring, yet, as I 
said before, if you want it in good or 
der for a fine make of goods, it will be 
to handle it somewhat 
You tell the 
on the drier, for 


that 


to your interest 
as I 


difference 


have directed. can 


even wool 


the hard waste has first been 


scoured dries ever so much more read 
ily and rapidly, owing to being open 


and clean. ‘Try for yourself, and see 


if what I Say is hot so. 


“The proof of 


the pudding is in the eating of it, 


stil] as G 


Worsted Combing. 


As a result of the action of the card 
wires, the sliver at this stage contains 
small vege 
all 


we 


a large number of neps, 


table impurities and short fibres, 


of which biust be removed before 
the of the 
themselves have 
but 
intermingled in every direction. 


attempt formation thread. 


ibe fibres no defin 
and 
This 
intermingling is to a great extent over 
the follows 


backwashing, in order to prepare the 


ile arrangement, are crossed 


come by gilling which 


wool for the next process of combing 
Seeing that the ends are composed of 
all classes of fibres—long, short, curly 
straight, method must be 


and some 


adopted to get rid of those which can 


be 


fore, to 


not utilized. We have now, there 
the 


these, 


separate wool into two 
One of termed the 
consists of all the fibres which 


are of sufficient length to enable them 


portions. 
2 top,” 
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to be used in making the 


remainder, known as noil, is composed 


of fibres too short to be used, hneps 


shives, ete. During th proces 


combing, many of the neps 


out or much reduced, ow 


longest fibres being drawn 


them. 

fhe relation between the 
top and noil produced is e) 
the kor 


is yielding 7 


the tare of wool. 
that 


o 1 pound of noil is said to be 


wool mas 


to 1; if making 3 of top to 1 
then it is taring 3 to 1, and 
Chis is the basis upon which 
formulates 


mission comber 


wool with a hig 


ditticult to 


of charges, 


being the most comb 


present charges for wools ¢ 


upwards of top 


2d.; 3 to 1, 2%d 


pounds and 


noil, or about under 


2 to 1. 2%d. 


The aim of the worsted spinner is to 


obtain as much top from his wool as 


he possibly can, since the ho lis of no 


use to him, and has to be sold 


woolen spinner, who eonverts it into 


a different class of fabric. It is es 


inl, therefore, that we should guard 
against everything which tends to in 


The 
the 


crease its quantity. soundness 


and general character of raw ma 


terial form a very important factor in 


this respect, since we often find a 


wool which in the grease measures 


perhaps, 6 to 6% inches in length, and 


yields a top of 5 or 5% inches, or may 


be even shorter. A portion of this a 


crease is due to the shrinkage which 


results from scouring; but most of it 


arises from breakage, caused very 


probably by some inherent weakness 
in the itself. The 
tenacity of the staple should be 
tested, be 


fibre strength and 


very 
and 


carefully examined 


cause wools are frequently found 


which readily break about % 


from the tip. Defects of this kind are 
of great consequence, since the strength 
of the finished thread is primarily de 
pendent upon the length of the fibres 
All 


fineness, softness, soundness, 


being preserved. other things be 
ing equal 
ete..—-the top with the longest wool is 


by far the most valuable. A short top 


thread: the 


requires more twist in the spinning 


“ling operations of the draw 


t to wo! prope rly; this 


s the quantity of work 


henee 


into this 
led 


cause of 


roceeded, we are 
a frequent 

n he injurious in 
ubstances com 


used 
the 


“smears” 
exert upon 
the tis 
imal « change 


their phy- 
properties ing them dry, ten- 
that 


them 


and devoid of elast city at 


place, and rendering 


‘sist a longitudinal strain. 
s only another illustration of the 
times in its growth 


Mit many 


earlier stages of manufacture, 
ted th substances which 
prejudici to the 
Wha S 


nding of the 


succeeding oper- 


tions wanted is a_ better 


lnderst 


requirements of 


ach process by all those concerned in 


the pl 
wool, Che 


duction and manipulation of 


prevalent practice of 


branding with tar should also be dis- 


continued, since it causes the fibres to 


adhere, and the lumps have to be re- 


noved by the with 
that a number of 
are left in the fleece. Weak- 


of the arise from other 


sorter his shears, 

ult being 
ort bits 
fibre may 


such as the sheep being un- 


LuSeS 


ilthy, or from not having sufficient 
food and nourishment, or by exposure 
variations of weather; but 
cases, the faulty places are 

= 


lly found at 
out the Ik 


intervals through- 


ngth, and hence the fibres 


break into sey« ral pieces. 


Burrs and other fruits with hooked 


spines and hairs tend to increase the 
juantity of short fibres by causing the 
wool to become much entangled and 
diflicult to separate, without consider- 
able We 


necessory, the 


injury. must also add as an 
takes 


stages of 


breaking which 
preparatory 
working at each 


operation, and par- 


ticularly when through some cause or 


other the fibres have become badly 
felted. 


All of these are contributory 
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causes which assist in producing the 
noil; but most of them can in a great 
measure be obviated by care and at- 
tention on the part of those who su- 
pevintend those stages where they be- 
They arise through 
ignorance or indifference to the fund- 


gin. principally 
almental requirements of worsted spin- 
ning, and so long as each endeavors 
to serve only his own interests we 
must expect them to occur. 

The 


some writers affirm, to remove all the 


object of combing is not, as 


serrations from the surface of the 


fibre, so as to prevent felting taking 
place when it is woven into cloth, but 
to effect the separation we have indi- 
cated as being necessary, and to im- 
part to those fibres which are capable 
of being utilized a strictly parallel ar- 
rangement We then secure two of the 
fundamental features necesary for the 
fila- 
ments of a good length, the whole of 
which are 
to be 


production of sound yarn—viz., 


available, to enable them 


readily twisted around each 


other, so as to give the most strength 
to the strand 
We have 


preservation of the 


into which they enter. 


before insisted upon the 


exterior of the 
fibre, and in order to prevent as much 
as posible what we 


have just men- 


tioned actually 


the fibres 


occurring—stripping 
parts of the 


chines immediately engaged in dealing 


those ma- 


with the wool in detail are heated by 
means of gas or steam. 


Combing is accomplished by draw- 


ing the fibres between a number of 


closely-set pins, which are arranged 


The 
fineness of the pins and their setting 


either in circles or as fallers. 


varies according to the character of 
the wool. Where a number of rows are 
used the pitch is made progressively 
finer as they approach the outer or 
inner edge of the circle, as the case 
may 


be; and, in some instances, flat 


pins are used in order to obtain as 
much combing surface as possible, to 
prevent any neps 


passing into the 


top. It is sometimes urged that it is 
a great mistake to have the pins set 
too fine, because, in the first instanee, 
they are of 


much 


necessity unable to bear 


strain, and the foundation is 


weakened, owing to the large number 
of holes which have to be drilled in it 
in very close proximity to each other. 
if coarser pins were used, it is argued 
that no combing surface would be lost, 
since they could be placed quite near 
without much injury to the brass in 
We do not quite 
because in the 


which they are fixed. 


agree with this, first 
instance, in an ideal system of comb 
tibre should be dealt 
that 


will be more nearly approached when 


ing, each with 


separately, and it follows this 


we have the greatest number of pins, 


with their corresponding interspaces. 


When thick pins are employed, they 


may be set close together, but the 


number of spaces are fewer, and con 


sequently more fibres are placed in 


each. To make this more clear, let us 


take an example: Assume that in a 


fine set circle we have 2000 spaces. If 


fully utilized, these will carry and 


comb the same number of fibres; de 
crease them nuow by one-half, then 
still 


two in 


while it may take 2000 fibres, 


each division, 
had 
Under these circumstances it 
that 
ing will not be as perfect as before. 


there will be 


where previously we only one. 
will be 
evident the combing and clear 

Now, the essential requirements of 
a top, so far as the machines are con 
cerned, are that all its fibres must be 
parallel and clear, 
neps and slubs, while the end must be 
perfectly 


strictly free from 


regular. This is obviously 
impossible in every case, because the 
diameter of tle fibre is very much less 
than the distance which separates the 
pins, and consequently they are not 
dealt with singly, but in numbers. 
The finer we can get both the pins and 
their setting, the nearer we shall ap 
proach to the ideal top. 

It is absolutely that the 


circles should be kept clean and free 


necessary 


from any solid impurities, which, 
when they accumulate, hold the pins 
apart, and thus allow the small 


Many 


heps 


to pass forward. 


automatic 


cleaners have been devised, but prob 
ably the 
Messrs. 


most suecessful is 


that of 


Greenwood = and larrar’s, 


which consists of a circular 


brush held in position by a spring, It 


small 
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receives its motion from the circles, 
and the bristles penetrate between the 
pins, removing anything which may 
have Attention must 
also be paid to the condition of the 
fallers 


combing. If the 


lodged there. 


circles or concerned in the 
bent or 
especially in the 


pins get 


broken out, inner 
rows of the large or outer rows of the 
sinall circles in the Noble comb, they 
will materially affect the character of 
which 


the work, for it is these 


we depend for a clear sliver, and if 


upon 


they get damaged there is nothing to 
collect the Their 
must be sharp, free from grooves and 


neps, ete. points 
hooks, so that the fibres may be dab 
bed well into the circle or fallers. A 
clean, smooth, and well-polished pin is 
also a desideratum which must not be 
overlooked, for if rough or rusty it 
acts as a rasp, injuring the outside of 
the fibres as they are drawn against it. 
Two kinds of 
round and flat; the latter, 
erally regarded as the best 


pins are employed 
being gen 
combers, 
are used where the greatest amount of 
separation and retention is required, 
as, for example, in the fallers of the 
Lister comb and parts of the circles in 
the Noble comb. 
The operation of combing may be 
conveniently divided into four stages, 
Which are successive but not always 


continuous: Ist, we have the feeding 
of the wool; 2nd, its partial combing; 
3rd, 
off the longest fibres to form the top; 
{th, the 


‘Lnese may be reauily distinguished in 


combing, completed by drawing 


and removal of the noil. 


the various machines, though accom 


plished somewhat differently. our 
types of combs are in general use: The 
Noble or circular comb, which may be 
conveniently used for a very wide 
range of wools; the Lister or nip comb 
specially adapted for dealing with the 
Lincoln, 


Mohair; the 


lustre wools, such as 
Marsh 


Holden or square motion comb, large 


long 
Romney and 


ly used for short merino wools; and 


Little and 
short-stapled 


Eastwood's comb, also for 
wools up to 6 or 7 in. 
long. The first of these is very large 
ly adopted by most combers because 


of the facility with which it can be 


altered for dealing with either Botany 
or crossbred wool. It owes its origin 
Noble 
Donisthorpe, and consists essentially 
and two 
which revolve in the same 
direction and have on their upper sup 
Compb- 


pressing the 


to the labors of Messrs. and 


of three circles—one large 


stnall ones 


faces concentric rows of pins. 
ing is accomplished by 
wool into the pins of both circles at 
the point where they approach nearest 
to each other. As they revolve and 
separate, the wool becomes divided in- 
to two portions, and we have project- 
ing from each circle a fringe of par- 
tially combed and straightened fibres, 


which are removed and combined to 


form the top. This is briefly the prin- 


ciple of its action; but it calls into 
operation a series of complicated con- 
(M. M. 


Manufacturer. 


trivances. Buckley in Textile 


Low Grade Trouserings. 


There is more false economy in man- 
ufacturing processes than in any other 
industry. It is so easy to make an ap 
parent saving in one particular, and 
so hard to see how the saving actually 
leads to additional expense and labor. 
The 
we refe1 


which 
in this letter is of this kind. 


Class of trouser goods to 


There is a low grade line of cloths 
commonly known as Hair-lines, which 
and al 
But the 


idea is abroad that any class of wool 


are always a staple article, 


Ways command a market. 
can be put into them with equally sat 
isfactory results. 

The make-up of the goods is a part 
cotton and part wool warp, and an all- 
filling. The 
that the all-wool filling is mainly so in 
The 
actually present runs as low as 20 per 


wool fact is, however, 


name only. proportion of wool 

cent., and occasionally lower still. 
The fabric is undoubtedly a cheap 

one, and the low figure at which it is 


produced necessitates a careful at- 
tendance to the process at every step. 
It is this low figure which is undoubt 
edly to blame for the 


that gets into the cloth, to the 


poor, cheap 


stock 


despair of the finisher and other oper- 


ators alike. Many mills use pulled 
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This is 


but at 


wools in their hair-line yarns. 
unquestionably 
the 


some 


a cheap wool, 
to 
that 


expensive 


same time it seems possess 

kind of 
difficult 
in the 

Pulled 


number of 


properties are e@xX- 
to 


pre Cc 


tremely and 


handle manufacturing 


esses. wools always have a 


large wool specks present 
removal of 


for 


in their make-up, and the 
matter. It calls 


xpense in the 


them is no easy 


additional e specking 


the 


which is 


radical work 


desirable feel 


and 
But 


more 


the 


roonl, ou 
cards. 


is al 


pulled 


so necessary woolen fabric, 


ways impaired by the use of 


lh a 


wool, by reason of the traces of lime 
in it. It 


impossible to get out a 


which remain seems abso 


lutely wool of 
this kind with the feel and appearance 
which we want, and yet keep within 
the limit as to expense and value. 
little 


pulled variety, which, 


There are other wools, more 


the 


more 


costly than 
though 


lead to much 


expensive at the start, 


better results, and make 
it possible to do good and satisfactory 
work. Take a medium territory or 
little 


us to get along 


and it will cost but 
will enabl 
the wear 
and the 


of labor, and in 


Texas wool, 
more, and 


without and tear on machin 


and 


the end it 


ery, extra time expense 


will turn 
out a cloth more useful and more sat 
isfactory in And, in 
deed, the 


long run, all things considered, the ex 


every respect 


it is a question whether in 


pense of production is very much 


more than with the inferior grades so 
commonly employed. 
iost important the 

are al 
the 
peculiar regu 


he n processes in 


haudling of these goods, we 


most persuaded to state, 


The 
and the juxtaposi 


are burl 


ing and darning. 


larity pattern, 


tion of such contrasting colors, always 


make care at these two operations an 


absolute necessity. A misplaced 


thread, or a knot or spot, on the face 


shows up very clearly, and condemns 
the goods at once 
At the mills, 


by tacking 


whenever it appears. 
the 
together, 
do 
fulling. 


have 
the 


we to protect 


ace selvages 


and as cotton warp is the word, we 


not need to use the traps in 


The length of time required to full is 
considerable. This is 


on account of 


WORLD 


the cotton that is present in such large 
proportions. To save time just at this 


stage,—and time enters very largely 
finishing, so that 
all, it 
double or 


the 


into the expense of 


if it is possible to save time at 


is well to do so,—we often 


treble mix hair-line in 


mill. 


trouble if 


the cotton 


This 
it is not properly done; but 


operation may cause 


when it is correctly managed, it leads 


te results. 


wood 
In running pieces double at the mill, 


the most natural procedure would be 


to take two pieces and run them in to 


This 


ally 


getber. seems quite plausible, 
unless 
the 


weight 


but it is r unsatisfactory, 


we happen to have two pieces of 


the same 


the 


sume length and of 


yard, and requiring 


mills. 


per same 
treatment in the 
only condition that will admit of ow 
The 


such 


the This is 


using two pieces in such a 


way. 
possibility of getting pieces in 
is almost out of 
be far 
double 
by running 
mill. 

done with perfect east 
The 


measured, 


shape the question 


It is to 


to 


more 


the 


found practical 
one 


the 


therefore, 


piece 


This is done 


piece 


twice round the 


an be 


lhis ¢ 


and satisfaction. piece is first 


then at the 


tied 


taken und 


halt 
The end of the piece is then run into 


point, a string is round it 


the mill and the piece is wound round 
the middl 
has already 


tied 


rollers till it to 
Then the end that 


through 


the 


comes 
string. 


is taken and at the 


rone 
middle point and run round again, and 


the two ends are sewed to 


finally 
yether 
The 


} 
eaci 


mill 
the 


the 
length of 
run 


result is two pieces in 
half the 


they 


exactly 


whole, and will quite per 


fectly, because all conditions are ex 
actly alike. With the pieces doubled 
latter is nanaged il 
the the 
piece being divided into thirds instead 


of balves, the work of fulling is just 


r trebled, which 


the same manner as former, 


done in one-half or one-third the tim: 


that would otherwise be _ required 


rhe 


as to 


used not be strony 


the 


soap must so 


attack colors, and this will 


ieun more in these goods than with 


many, for in these cheap, low grades, 


colors are often not what they should 








be. If it is added in the right quan- 
tity, and of suflicient body, there will 
be no need of the 
the scouring process. 
The water in washing is warm, but 
pot iminoderately so, 100° 
ing the right thing. Run well in this, 
with three changes of clean 
water; and then rinse in cold water. 
A bucket of salt water in the washer 


more soap when 


goods are in 


about be- 


two or 


before the goods are removed is help 
ful to colors and their brilliancy. Gig, 
steam brush, shear and press, and the 
operation is about complete. 

The most important points are the 


fulling, shearing and gigging. If these 


items are carefully attended to, the 
finish ought to be all that could be 
wi-hed. MANUFACTURER 


Ouio Weol Growers. 
The Ohio Wool Growers’ Association 


had a meeting recently, and adopted 
resolutions endorsing the wool sched- 
ule of the Dingley tariff. Judge Wil 
liam Lawrence presided, but his ex- 
treme views concerning the tariff on 
wool were not incorporated in the res- 
olutions that were adopted by the con 
The 
good a protectionist and Republican to 


act contrary to any set of resolutions 


vention. Judge, however, is too 


that endorse the imposition of a tariff 


on wool. The views of the convention, 


as expressed in the resolutions 
adopted by it, favor a protective tariff 
as “of the highest possible impor- 


tance to that most widely extended 
agricultural industry, the growing of 
sheep and wool; and while we do not 
regard the wool schedule in the tariff 
act recently pissed by congress as all 
that could be desired for the American 
farmer, yet in view of the terribly dis 
ustrous resul.s to the sheep and wool 
industry of the country from the free- 
trade legislation the 
previous four years, we welcome the 
turiff schedule of the Dingley law ap- 


plying to this country, as an inesti- 


prevailing for 


inable boon, giving hope and promise 
of a revival of the industry, and cer- 
tainly saving it from the annihilation 
to which it was fast rushing under 
free-trade legislation.” 
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The resolutions declare that all wool 


growers of the 


State are ready to 
stand by the Dingley tariff, and by 


the men through whose influence and 
votes it There was a 
formal declaration in favor of the or- 
ganization of a department 
textile 


was enacted. 


for in- 
the 
University, and the gov- 
ernor was requested to make recom- 
mendations, 


struction in 
Ohio State 


industries in 


accordingly, in his next 


to the General Assembly. 


lnessage 


The Canadian Tariff. 


The new Canadian tariff, which has 
just published the 
Department, contains 
of interest relating to textile 
manufactures. The text of the tariff 
has just been received by -us, from 
which we observe that a duty of 25 


ae 


been by Customs 


Ottawa, many 


points 


per cent. is imposed upon cotton fab- 


rics, white or gray, bleached or un- 


bleached, and cent. 


printed, dyed, or colored. 


35 per on those 
Embroider- 
ies, laces, braids, and the like, bear a 
duty of 35 per cent. A duty of 25 per 
cent. is placed upon women’s and chil- 
dren’s dress goods, coat linings, Italian 
cloths, cashmeres and similar fabrics, 
composed wholly, or in part, of wool, 
worsted, the hair of the camel, alpaca, 
goat, or like animal, not exceeding in 
weight six ounces to the square yard, 
the unfin- 
for the purpose of being 


when imported in gray or 


ished state, 


dyed or finished in Canada. Knit 
goods have a rate of 35 per cent. 


Wools are allowed to come in free of 


duty, with the exception of lustre or 


combing wools, such as are grown in 


Canada, embracing the Leicester, 
Cotswold, Lincolnshire and South- 
down combing wools, which have a 


duty placed upon them of three cents 
per pound. This duty is evidently im- 
for the purpose of protecting 
the Canadian growth of these wools. 
Worsted tops made from such wools 
us are dutiable bear a rate of 15 per 
cent., and woolen and worsted yarns 
20 per cent., though such yarns cost 
ing thirty cents per pound and over, 
when imported on the cop or tube, or 


posed 


in the hank by manufacturers of 
woolen goods, for use in their pro- 
ducts, are allowed to come in at the 


rate of 20 per cent. 


me 
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Cropping and Gigging Combined. tions being alternated many times in 
highly tinished goods. It has been the 

The process of finishing goods like common practice, after the prelimin 
beavers, kerseys, carriage and casket ary gigging, in which the nap has 
cloths, ete., involves a great deal of been well started up to that point 


teaseling and shearing; these opera where the teasels can no longer work 


+ MACHINE 


7. 
7. 
< 


CROPPING 





pieces to the cropping shear. Two or 
three runs are here given them to cut 
off the top of the nap, so that they 
nay again be put on the gigs to ad- 
vantage. 

This process is repeated many times. 
The heavy wet pieces are folded off 
onto trucks to be carried to the shears, 
only to be refolded off to be returned 
to the gigs 


ry This carrying back and 
forth of tl 


1e cloth, with the attendant 

loss of time, together with the time 
taken up in running and re-running 
the pieces on to the gigs and shears, 
and the resetting of these machines 
for the diiferent pieces, involve great 
expense. The loss is not alone in the 
labor expended, but also in the pre 
vention of a rapid and continuous 
movement of the cloth towards its 
final destination. 

The combination napper gig and 
shear,. here illustrated, is a machine 
that has completely overcome these 
difficulties. It is in no way an experi 
mental machine, for the builders have 
had several of them running for the 
past two years in some of the most 
prominent mills of the country. They 
have given perfect results, with a 
zreat saving in time and labor. 

This machine consists of a regular 
cloth shearing machine, a planetary 
happer and a teaseling gig cylinder, 
combined in one machine. The cloth 
is first run on to the napping cylinder, 
where the wire starts the nap and 
softens up the face of the goods, so 
that the teasels will do their work 
quicker and still give the effect that 
teasels alone. will accomplish. The 
wire napping thus given the cloth on 
every run before it strikes the teasels 
will make the teasels last much longer, 
and at the same time give the re 
quired finish much quicker. 

One or two runs on the napping and 
tenseling cylinders will make it ready 
for the cropping shear. To use the 
shear, one merely has to let down the 
blndes on to the goods, for the pieces 
are strung through the whole combin 
ation when first run into the machine. 
Krom four to six runs with the shear, 


happer and gig running together, will 
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to their full advantage, to transfer the 






generally be suffictent, for the shear 
takes off the ragged top nap and en- 
ables the napper and gig to do their 
work much more. effectively and 
quickly. A run or two on the shear 
alone will then complete the opera- 
tions and leave the goods as they ordi- 
narily come from their final run on the 
cropping shears. 

This gives much more even results, 
because three operations are practi- 
cally combined in one operation and 
under the care of one man, for one 
man will run the whole machine. An- 
other point tending to uniformity in 
finish, is the large number of pieces 
that can be put on the combined ma- 
chine and handled at the same time. 

All the levers and handles are 
within easy reach, and one man can 
run the combination as easily as he 
could apy one of the three machines 
forming it. 

The shear is built with stationary 
or list-saving rest, as desired. 

it is manufactured by the Parks & 
Woolson Machine Co., of Springfield, 
Vt., and the cost of it is such that 
mills manufacturing certain classes of 
goods cannot afford to be without it. 
The manufacturers will gladly send 
cuts and full particulars to all in- 
quirers, Whether they contemplate 
purchasing or not. 





Manufacturers’ Waste. 


There is a scheme contemplated of a 
sewerage system for conducting 
waste from the woolen factories at 
Olneyville, R. L., to some central place 
for treatment for the restoration of 
Valuable products that may be therein. 
The city of Providence has taken 
some action in regard to this, and is 
making arrangements with Henry Me 
Dowell, of New York, to take care of 
this waste without expense to the 
city. In order that the scheme may be 
carried out, it becomes important that 
all of the mills in that neighborhood 
shall become parties to it; and for this 
purpose, all have signed the agree 
ent to run their waste into a com 
Inon sewer, with the exception of two, 


the Atlantic and Riverside. At pres 
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ent writing these two mills have not 
entered into the agreement and, un- 
less they do, we are given to under- 
stand, the matter will fall through. 
Mr. McDowell’s plans, he writes us, 
are not quite complete, and some are 
being protected by caveats. The man- 
ufacturers in interest have nothing to 
do with the scheme, only that they 
have agreed, with the two exceptions, 
to turn their waste into a pipe line to 
be provided by the city. It is not ex- 
actly known what the contractors pro 
pose to do with the material that they 
collect, but it is looked upon by some 
of the manufacturers that we have 
approached, that it is a scheme which 
promises but little profit, as the de- 
posits of dye-water and wool wash 
ings will be all mixed together, and 
their separation will be a matter of 
some difficulty. However, the con 
tractor may know his business, and 
he has yet to reveal the details of it, 
any further than that he is to bear all 
of the expense connected with it. The 
system of sewers required for carry 
ing the mill wastes to a common 
centre, where a factory will be lo 
cated for the treatment of the waste, 
will be built under the direction of 
the city, but at the expense of the con- 
tractor. The necessity of disposing of 
the mill wastes has long been felt, for 
sanitary reasons. These wastes, when 
discharged in the common sewers of 
the city clog the same, and cause the 
city great expense in clearing them 
out and removing the deposits. It 
has been found that these wastes as 
they are discharged into the open 
river, greaty contaminate the water 
thereof, and cause the deposit of vast 
quantities of disagreeable and _ noi- 
some sediment along the bed of the 
river, and give rise to noxious and 
disagreeable odors, to the great dis 
comfort of the inhabitants in the 
neighborhood. 

The cost of this special system of 
sewers and of the works for treating 
the waste must necessarily be large, 
which the city and manufacturers de- 
sire to avoid as coming upon them- 
selves. Mr. McDowell proposes to 


erect works for treating the sewage 


containing wastes, and removing from 
it all soap, grease, and other matter, 
in such a manner that no nuisance 
shall result by reason of the processes 
employed, with stipulations, however, 
that the city and manufacturers shall 
deliver, or cause to be delivered, to 
him all of this kind of waste for a 
period of at least twenty-five years. 

Should this scheme be determined 
upon, we shall have more to say in re- 
gard to it, with illustrations, etc., pro 
vided we think it will be of sufficient 
interest to our readers. 





A strike of weavers in a Pennsyl 


vania mill recently proved a lucky af 
fair, and possibly was the means of 
saving several lives. While the weay 
ers were arguing with the manage 
ment for an advance of 25 per cent., 
during which they were not at work, 
one of the engines was stopped pend 
ing an adjustment of the weavers’ dif 
ferences with the company, and the 
engine and machinery examined, when 
a long crack was discovered in the big 
piston rod. A few hours’ revolution 
and the rod must have broken and 
might have forced its way through 
the walls of the adjoining room, where 
the workers were congregated. 


We notice in one of our New 
South Wales exchanges that the 
grand champion ram at a colonial 
sheep show was a pure Vermont me 
rino, three years old, and for which 
the sum of $3700 was offered, but de 
cined, $5000 being the reserved price 
The Vermont wrinkly merino sheep is 
greatly desired for breeding purposes 
in the middle and western parts of the 
colony. 


The heaviest Rambouillet fleece on 
record, according to a writer in an ag 
ricultural paper, weighed 60lb. at 17 
months and 10 days growth. It was 
taken from a _ three-year-old Califor 
nian ram. The heaviest merino fleece 
of 12 months growth weighed 52m. It 
wis taken from a Spanish ram named 
Baby Lord, bred in Kansas. No men 
tion is made of scoured weight in eith 
er case, 
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The Knit Goods Situation. 


Higher prices for the whole knit 
goods line are now almost a certainty. 
two or three weeks a general gath- 
New 


of confiden 


For 
ering of knit goods dealers in 
York has talked 
tially, having as its single object the 
the entire 
writing, it 
will 


been 
marking up of prices by 
trade. At 
probable that this action 
taken place by the the October 
the TEXTILE WORLD 
At least, many of 
have 


present seems 
have 
time 
number of is in 
subseribers’ hands. 
the larger knit 
agreed to send representatives to such 
a meeting. A forecast of the outcome 
is, of course, pure speculation. Their 
to participate in 
shows the 


goods concerns 


readiness, however, 


a movement of this sort 
distinctly favorable sentiment toward 
prices. They inevitable, 
there is no uniform upward 


higher are 
even if 
Very many invoices are 
stamped “Goods subject to ad 
vance without further The 


speculation of the general world has 


movement. 
now 
notice.” 


now reached knit goods, as is shown 
by some large orders for goods that 
fully a 
humerous 


cannot be used for year to 
come, Still, 
enough to show portentious gambling 
last two or 
decided im- 


better 


these are not 


tendencies. Business the 
three weeks 
provement 

ment of August; still the dealers add 
that it is a bulk 
business, which is equivalent to say 
quantity of 


has seen a 
upon the steady 
in the same breath 
ing that an enormous 
goods have to be sold to show 
of a profit. It is well to remember, 
that the trade measures its 


much 


however, 
business on fine goods against that of 
1892, which was top notch for all his 
tory. As compared with the average, 
the discrepancy is not 
with 


disheartening. 


Spring business, most houses, 


has been much larger than at any 


time since 1892. 
or 30 cases was the average order, 90 


Where a year ago 25 


to 100 are now called for; so it will be 
that the movement has more 
doubled. In July, the trade, in 
many instances, did not the 
goods to sell, and I am told by two 
that they did something they 
had not accomplished for years, and 
had 
again doing: 


seen 
than 
have 


houses 


about abandoned hope of ever 
cleared up their stocks. 
Jobbers are very generally reported as 
ordering without regard to the 
they hand although 


such a course has not been thought of 


few 
goods have on 
for four or five years. This improve- 
ment is not looked upon as transitory 
by some of the best judges. The tariff 
on wool has been of decided advan- 
tage to the underwear folk, and it has 
much all the low 


must be admit- 


shut out pretty 
grades of hosiery. It 
ted that while the trade in fine goods 
has not increased, proportionately, the 
demand for higher priced lines is im 
proving from Balbrig 
Egyptian fancies, lisle threads, 
and Island 
show a particularly 
The Western trade is just now order- 
ing liberally, and with a less degree 
of fickleness than usual. If an average 


day to day. 
gans, 
goods, 


Sea yarn 


demand. 


rivved 


active 


advance of 6% per cent. can be gained, 
to offset the 


will be content. 


advance in yarns, the 


trade The course of 


foreign exactly what 
The finer 


crades of hosiery are stationary, while 


knit goods is 


might have been expected. 
underwear 


lines of are 


Taken altogether; it 


the higher 
tending upward. 
since the whole 


better at the 


is several seasons 


trade has been feeling 


outlook. 





Irom a very early period Indian 
manufactures and products were high 
throughout southern Asia; 
found their way to 


country an 


ly prized 
gradually they 
Lgvpt, which 
course seems to have existed from the 


with inter 
earliest times, by way of the Persian 


aud Arabian gulfs, 
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News from Chemnitz. 


KNITTING. 

Writing romances would be easy com- 
pared with the work of writing news 
knitting. Most manufacturers 
are helping each other to do nothing. 
white black- 
birds, and valuable as the Siam king's 


about 


Orders are as rare as 


white elephant. Hose, half hose, and 


knit gloves are as nice now as ever 
before, if not nicer; but no one wants 
to buy. Nothing new is to be recorded. 
Staples are standing at low 
More 


been here this year, from the States, 


prices 


with small orders. men have 


than were here in any year of the last 
ten-- six manufac- 
turers talk, talk and talk of this as the 


surely; and = yet 
sour pickle time (Sauere Gurkenzeit). 

ne would suppose the outlook for 
the knitting mills was never better; 
aud yet as pointed out time and again 
the United States market is the only 
market for Chemnitz, 


is slipping away. Ft. 


and this 
Phila- 


are creeping 


great 
Wayne, 
delphia, Providence, etc., 
into a prominence that is having any- 
thing but a happy effect on hosiery 
exports. 

The 
The soot that so often hung over the 


silence in the city is awful. 


clouds has 


Manu- 


houses like threatening 
given place to an Italian blue. 
facturers with 


machines, big mills, 


taxes, mortgages, ete., with old help 
hanging on, hoping to be pensioned, 
pitied. If 


covering expenses, to say 


etc., are to be they are 
nothing of 
earnings on capital, they are lucky. 
setter, by all odds, are the agents and 
factors who give yarn to the working 
hose, in the 
that 
and to be un- 
could yield a 
profit. A few fancies are going at fair, 


people to into 
hills. 
enorinous, 


hoped-for 


work up 


Prices are so low only 
unhoped 


quantites 


if not good, prices; but in such small 
quantities that no one builds on them 
as a regular business, except those 
who do nothing in other lines. 

These fancies are jacquard knitted 
and The 
larger than the power to supply. 


is because there are few 


hose gloves. demand is 
This 


machines, 


Fancies have had only fitful sales in 
recent years. No one has courage to 
go intu them. One has to work too 
hard for what is syueezed out of the 
Strange to say American buy- 
ers blame American buyers for run- 
ning this market into a hole; Germans 
blame Germans. The latter say it is 
middle 
factors and agents here to effect sales 
direct 


orders. 


all due to the desire of men, 


with Americans that has done 


it. The Americans say it all comes 


from buyers wanting to get goods 


and and 


result 


cheaper, 
The and 
goods, with little or no wear and tear, 


cheaper, 
was 


cheaper. 
worse worse 
till the domestics ran into the ring and 


knocked them out in one or two 
rounds, 

There isn’t a line to add to my last 
concerning styles, 


deferred, 


Disappointment, 


hopes discontent with 
America, has so discouraged designers 
that don't The 
still after plaids. The rings in eastern 
offered. 
It is hardly time to say what is to be 


they run is 


design. 


colors and effects are being 


their success. “ On change” one hears 
half a dozen different opinions about 
tariff. 
in my opinion, and in the 
opinion of the informed judges 


the new One very bad feature 
about it, 
best 
here, is the combination of ad valorem 
and specific duties. This opens up the 
old road to successful under-valuation. 
One hears representatives of such 
houses as Blank & Blank, one would 
believe to be above it, justifying the 
systein of averaging. I have no hesi 
tation in saying that half the export 
believe them- 


ers here honestly (7%) 


selves justified in this 


resorting to 
trick. Custom’'s office cannot keep too 


close a watch of goods going from 


houses here that have branch houses 
on that side. 

In machinery there are not a great 
Schubert & 
pretty 


many new ideas. Salzer 


are out with some open work 


patterns on jacquard machines. Be 


sides these, there is nothing to be 


noted. Machines are still going to the 
States. 
After the tariff 


floods, floods, and floods. 


came the 
The 
of the world seemed to have gathered 


deluge; 


waters 
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over the empire. Saxony'’s losses in 
millions. 
feet 


terribly. 


life are very large; in money, 
although a thousand 


suffered 


Chemnitz, 
above sea level, 
Some firms lost the earnings of years. 
The full extent of the losses will never 
be known. The weather was wicked. 
Many, if not 
Mr. 
Mullen is still here, so is Mr. Jones, of 
Walker, Stetson & Co., and Mr. Cal- 
houn, of Ely Walker. Mr. J. Sharten- 
Shartenberg & 


it is now only tolerable. 


most, of the buyers have gone. 


berg, of Robinson, of 
Pawtucket, was here for a few days, 
Consul. 


as, guest of the U. 8. They 


were boys together. Mr. 8., before go- 


ing on to Berlin, looked about for an 
agent for a new syndicate, “The Alli- 
Some 
belles 


garters for the 


think it was named. 


the Newport 


ance,” I 
one suggests that 
that are putting up 


judgment of the beaux to decree a 
prize to the prettiest, put up their hose 
for prizes. This, say interested par 
fetch 
blow as to drive them 
that 


round-about 


ties, might boom fancies and 


blacks such a 


out of fashion. Recent reports 


have reached here, in a 


way, via Berlin, are to the effect that 


the prospects in China and the East 


ure good. I certainly hope so. It is 


wicked to see people willing and 


wanting to work unable to find any. 
Do not imagine that these people are 
disheartened or discouraged. 


They have had 


entirely 
It is only for a time. 
too much practice climbing over tariff 
walls to be beaten by Mr. Dingley’s. 
If they cannot go to Berlin via Dres- 
den, they will go via Leipzig. In other 
words, if they can’t get their goods in 
at the old rates, they will find ways to 
get in at the new. Fertile in re 
sources, untiring in energy, skilled in 
methods, they have at their hands all 
manner of ways and means for win 
ning a into our markets. They 
did it they will do it 


The only safe and sure way is specific 


way 
before, again. 


duties, and constant improvement in 
quality, style, etc., of domestic wares. 

Perhaps the most important detail 
in vat dyeing is a thorough knowledge 
of the use of lime; it is the most fre 


quent addition made to the vat. 


Retrospect and Prospect of the Knit- 
ting Machine. 


GIBBONS FRAMES. 

advancement 
small 
expense to the manufacturer 


To keep up with the 


of improved machinery is no 
item of 
in almost all lines of business, and the 
users of knitting machines are no ex- 
ception, 

“What 
gained over the knitting machines of 


The query arises: have we 


the past? say, the last twenty years. 


Then stockings were knit on round 


with 
and the feet 


frames spring bearded needles, 
were cut to shape with 
then 


machines or 


scissors or a die eutter, and 


seamed up on sewing 
Kbit on balmoral frames, with various 
from two to as 
The latter 


chines used the latch needle, and was 


numbers of feeders, 
many as fifty-six. ma- 
capable of an endless variety of pat- 
terns, the stripes of course being cir- 
The 


was 


cular, or around the stocking. 


former machine (round frame) 
often used for making stripes, but this 
necessitated the stopping of the ma 
chine in order to tie in the next color; 
but, at that time, many of the stock- 
ings were bleached, and in that case 
the machines were very productive. 

(seamless) 


he crude hand-knitter 


then made its apearance, but was of 
such coarse gauge that the goods were 
slow to be appreciated. Finally they 


got as fine as 100 needles to a four- 


inch diameter head. Then devices 
were invented for raising the needles 
automatically, the machine being run 
by power. Then came the present full 
automatic, which has been improved, 
in that the capacity for work has been 
somewhat augmented. So far, the in 
ventions have increased the produc- 
tion over the old hand machine, about 
cent., the being 


fifty per gauge not 


very materially changed. 

At the present time, quite a number 
of manufacturers are having the old 
hand machines of 


altered into what 


twenty years ago, 
are called semi-au- 
tomatic, and are competing with the 


regular automaties (whether success- 


fully or not, the writer does not say). 
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So in looking back over the twenty 
years, it may be asked: What has 
been the gain? Do we make any bet- 
ter goods? Do we make as good a 
stocking as we used to make? 

If any person contemplates putting 
in automatic seamless knitters, there 
would seem to be no fear of being 
superseded by a very much superior 
make of machine, as the improvement 
apparent is in the capacity and dura 
bility of the machine, and none in the 
character of work produced. When 
the stocking is completed, it is nothing 
but a bag sewed up at one end, and 
that closing is about the only good 
piece of work done on the whole job, 
and of course costs more than any 
other two operations. 

Now that we have a tariff that will 
guarantee us in putting more of the 
character of toe work on the goods, 
why pot make a stocking that will fit 
the foot, look presentable, and worth 
more than the price we have to pay 
for getting 2 pair washed! That 
would niean, go back to the old round 
frame, knit the leg on a four-inch 
head, 250 needles, and knit the foot on 
three-inch seamless, 200-needle, and 
transfer the work from the seamless 
to round frame, and shape out fifty 
extra needles to give the stocking a 
shape, and then the ankle would not 
be the same size as the top of the 
stocking. Or, why not use the flat 
fraine, known as Cotton's patent, and 
give us a regular made goods? Why 
will not some enterprising machine 
builder, with capital, build such a ma 
chine for our home trade? There is 
plenty of room without interfering 
vith any patent. 

Nearly every manufacturer will tell 
you he wants to make stockings for 
the million, and the bag is the only 
thing the millions want. But that is 
quite doubtful. The millions know a 
good thing when they see it. There is 
a large field for such goods, or why all 
the howl about imported stockings? 
\lready quite a number are beginning 
to open their eyes to the fact that we 
must make better goods, or they will 
yet be imported. 


Let us have a stocking of good yarn, 


well knit, well shaped, and well fin- 
ished. If the seamless machines will 
not ake them, let us make a machine 
that will, or buy one that is already 
made. 


Notes About Knitting. 

Let me say, for the past twelve 
years your magazine has tried to find 
a way to aid and interest the thous 
ands of its readers, who are interested 
in the textile industries, by bringing 
out new ideas, from its band of con 
tributors, and giving the same to the 
different trades. Not like the magi 
cians who rarely tell how they per 
form their tricks, for they all like to 
keep up the atmosphere of secrecy. 
Not so with the writers to your jour 
nal, for everything is given in plain 
terms, so that any one with a common 
education may readily understand the 
different rules in connection with their 
calling. sear with me when I say 
there are many people in this country 
who are quite conversant with the 
principles of knitting, but are un 
aware of its origin,—not the power 
frame, for I have already spoken of 
this, but the manner or art of Knitting 
| have spent many hours trying to 
discover its earliest history. If any of 
your readers can find anything au 
thentic, earlier than the beginning of 
the tifteenuth century, | would be glad 
to hear from them, for it is not till 
then that any reference is had of knit 
ted goods, as articles of wearing ap 
parel, such as socks, hosen, or hos 
as the Saxon word has it, for a cover 
ing for the legs such as the women in 
the Highlands of Seotland knit, or nit 

to unite as threads by needles. In 
Sir Walter Scott’s Fair Maid of Perth, 
mention is made of the Highland bon 
nets which were “nit” by Oliver 
Proudfute. Oliver said, “I can make 
bodily vath to the bonnets I made, for 
they are of quaint design, and | 
should know my own stitch for the 
Highlanders wore, and do so still, the 
glengarie. It is strange to think that 
the art of weaving appears to be coe 
val with the first dawning of civiliza 
tion, for we tind it practiced with 
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great skill by the Egyptians at a very Education in Knitting. 
early period; and the process of manu — 


facturing such fine linen as I saw a The new Leicester Municipal Tech 


few years ago when an Egyptian nical Schools, now fast approaching 
mummy was unveiled at Round Lake, Completion, are to be opened by the 
it seems to me must be lost, for the bishop of London, on the 5th of this 
fabric was of fine texture, and as thin month, . Of the four stories, the two 
as the finest tissue paper that I ever lower are to be devoted to technical 
saw. ‘The industrial arts held an im subjects, including boot and _ shoe 
portant place in the occupations of the manufacture, dyeing, hosiery, ete. 
Egyptians, and nearly all trades have lwo rooms have been allotted to in 
special mention in the scriptures,—as struction in hosiery manufacture, viz., 
spinning, weaving, carpentering, tent a class room and a machine room, to 
making, and even hair dressing; but vether with the use of a lecture room 
nothing about knitting till A. D., 41, for special lectures. The course of in- 
when we read in Acts X : I[I—third struction in respect to hosiery will be 
clause: “As it had been a great sheet n the line of studying the principles 
knit at the four corners, and let down underlying the art of knitting, ete 
to the earth.” The Rev. D. A. Clarl! ind a knowledge of the different 
writes on this: “Perhaps it wa inethods observed, and to teach each 
tended to be an emblem of the student to think for himself, and this 
verse, and its various nations.” So it iubined with practice, is hoped to 
the literature of the past I cannot dis ring excellent results. 
cover any illusion to knitting in any It is me twelve years since the 
manner earlier than herein stated. I ‘ a lasses in hosiery manufac 
have made it a study for sometime ) u » first established in Leicester 
see if 1 could trace in any way, any i . T. Rowlett (now president of 
thing earlier than the time abov: e Leicester Chamber of Commerce) 
given I rst introduction being a paper 
Scotland must be credited with b« rend : tr. Rowlett before the Lei 
ing the first country where kuitting cestel hamber of Commerce, on 
was generally practiced, and Egypt, Se] 21, 1881, on the subject of “Tech 


the first country for linen. “lucation.”” This was followed 
Cseful Hints to Young Men 1 y a request that arrangements should 
their benetit while employed in the | Lik the commencement of 
Knitting room, it would be well fo ue $8 his was done, and 
them when new machines are being I towlett undertook the position of 
put in or changes made in others, t ‘ ite ustructor during the earl 
tuke notice of the fundamental 
ples acted upon by LLOse who al | ‘ illt Bd ( 4 | 
ting them up, for at some futur it le l he was » transla 
it might be to their advantage, if they tor of : a Wilkomm’s German 
could take hold and set a new on ork o1 amework IWknitting,” with 
or take down and reset : ol ol | . e of our readers, no doubt, 
there is no country in tl i iI fay ar. One great drawback 
men with ¢ yes that see, asses will have to con 
brains that think, and i ha an end witl the al of technical 
execute, can forge them I Lhe book ] knitt vg. No text book ex 
frout, so well as here; and there for classes of this kind. The near 
more good positions looking for approach to it is the one just men 
right men, than there are competent tic by Prof. Willkomm, but this 
men to fill them. . SCOTLAND up-to-date, as it should be 
= instruct to pupils. 
Lin crystals are largely ( - 
as u discharging agent in cali 9 f the 


; I h in o art of dyeing is 
ing. 


tiists of antiquity. 
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The Scotch Boiler. 


The Scotch boiler, or, as it has been 
descriptively named, the multi-return 
tubular marine boiler, says J. H. Allen 
in “Dixie,” has been the marine boiler 
since must of us were boys. The fact 
that it is self-contained and that not 
only its fire box, but its ash pit is in 
ternal, hus rendered it especially suit- 
able for marine work, in that the dan 
ger from fire is reduced to a minimunin. 

lts first move was to displace the 
older form of rectangular boiler, and 
then came a long series of wmodilica- 
tions in its own construction, that has 
put it in the shape in which we find it 
to-day. 

It is really a two-storied affair, the 
lower story being occupied by the fire 
boxes, from which the gases pass into 
the combustion chamber, which may 
be considered as the sort of stairway 
by which they rise to the upper story 
that is filled with the nest of tubes 
which open into the smoke box; and 
there are specimens where a_ third 
story is added by passing the flue 
through the upper part or steam 
space, and thus attempting to squeeze 
a little more heat from the coal. But 
this form has passed away as being 
au expense without effecting a corres 
ponding saving. 

What is particularly interesting in 
this type of boiler is its growth. The 
snlall sizes required by the earlier en 
gines, and to which they were limited 
by the sizes and thicknesses of sheets 
that were obtainable, have given place 
to the mammoth affairs of our modern 
liners and battleships. The tubes 
which were originally expanded and 
possibly beaded over on the smoke 
box end are now screwed into the 
Sheets, where they are used as stay 
tubes. 

It is interesting to note, however, 
that while the diameter of the boiler 


has risen twofold, the length and di- 


ameter of the tubes, with the thick- 
ness of the metal composing them, has 
changed but little. Thus, in an old 
ministerial circular issued in France, 
away back in the fifties, is found that 
in the imperial navy the boiler tubes 
should have a length of from 6 feet to 
6 feet 6 inches, with a diameter of 3 
inches for natural draft, and that their 
thickness should be 1-10 inch for brass 
aud 1-8 for iron, 

Making a jump down to the specifi- 
cations for our own Minneapolis, we 
find that the length is 7 feet 35g, the 
diameter 2% inches, and the thickness 
of the ordinary tube 10 inches, If 
these can be taken as the most elfi- 
cient dimensions for an all-around 
tube that is to be used with both nat- 
ural and forced drafts, it is very evi- 
dent that these dimensions were 
learned at a very early period in the 
construction of the Seotch boiler. 

One of the variations of current 
from former practice is found in the 
arrangement of the tubes. It was at 
one time considered advisable that 
each fire box should have its own bat- 
tery of tubes and combustion cham- 
ber, as well as its own grate and ash 
pit, in order that it might be cut out, 
in case of accident, without losing the 
service of the whole boiler, a practice 
that no longer prevails. But we are 
assured that the only reason why the 
practice was not extended to embrace 
the steam space, smoke box, and even 
the stack, which have always been in 
common, is that the complication and 
weight of the apparatus would have 
been too great. 

One of the greatest improvements in 
the Scotch boiler has been the intro 
duction of the corrugated flue. It is a 
matter of detail that has probably 
been productive of more actual money 
saving in the way of repairs and the 
prevention of disasters, to say nothing 
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of nervous wear and tear on the part 
of the engine room force, than any 
other one improvement that has ever 
been made on any type of boiler. It is 
self-stayed and the irregularities in 
the expansion due to unequal tempera- 
tures in the fire box and ash pit hare 
the minimum effect. 

With the large boilers of from 15 to 
17 feet 
and the 


in diameter, that are now in 


use, adoption of 
four 


inpossible to keep all the grates upon 


necessary 
large fire boxes, it has become 
the same level as when there was not 
more than two fire boxes in a singh 
boiler, but the doors of both fire box 
and ash pit are flush with each other, 
while there is a minimum amount of 
projection given to the breeching. 

As in the locomotive type of boiler. 
the Scotch boiler has a large area cf 
that 


against deformation under steam pres 


flat surfaces must be stayed 
sure, and it is this staying that adds 
so materially to the cost of these two 
types of boilers. There exists some 
variation, however, in the practice of 
the marine and locomotive men in the 
staying of flat surfaces. To take two 
exaniples at random, we cite the well 
advertised No. 999 of the New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad, and 
the bouers of the United States battle- 
ship, “Texas.” In the former the stay 
bolts of the side of the fire box are 7-8 
inch and 1 in diameter, and are 
than 4 


centre to centre, while in the division 


inch 


spaced not more inches from 
partition between the two combustion 
chambers of the double ended boiler 
of the latter, we find the stay bolts to 
be 15g inches in diameter, and spaced 
Thus we have four 


8 inches apart. 


times the area stayed by less than 
twice the sectional strength of stay- 
bolt metal, while the boiler pressures 
are 180 pounds per square inch for the 
locomotive, and 165 pounds per square 
inch for the battleship. 

To be exact in regard to the relative 
strength of the stay bolts in the two 
those of the 
1.94 times stronger 


boilers, locomotive are 


than those in the 


marine boiler for the pressure they 


have to carry, provided that the ten 


sile strength of the material used Is 
the same, which may be assumed to 
be the case. 

Of course, the thickness of the plates 
of these large marine boilers is very 
much greater than in locomotive 
those of the “Texas” being 
1 5-32 inches thick, while those of the 
“999” are but 9-16 inch, but the diam- 
4 feet 10 
iuches, as against a diameter of 14 
feet for the How insignifi- 
cunt, by comparison, do the old Scotch 
boilers 


work, 


eter of the latter is only 


former. 


appear where a pressure of 
from 30 to 45 pounds per square inch 
was either with or 
draft. 


author expressed it: “If 


rarely exceeded, 


without a forced And as one 


these pres- 
sures are exceeded we will need very 
inuch heavier sheets and a perfect for- 
est of stay bolts.” 

lorcing the fires in these large boil- 
ers has bad a very detrimental effect 
upon them. The unequal expansions 
to which the several parts were sub- 
jected caused a leaking of the tubes, 
and it is not longsince the matter was 
of such vital importance in the Eng- 
lish navy that the authorities «almost 
despaired of being able to remedy it. 
But improvements in the setting of 
the tubes and in the method of stay- 
ing the tube sheets have so far over- 
come the difficulty that, like gangrene 
in a modern surgical operation, it is 
now considered an inexcusable defect. 

The evaporative efticiency of these 
boilers has been repeatedly assailed 
during the past few years by tne ad- 
vocates of water tube boilers, and re- 
peated experiments have been made to 
determine just what they are capable 
of doing. In comparison with the lo- 


comotive form of boiler, there is prob- 


ably not very much difference in evap- 


orative efficiency 


ditions of draft. 
In reviewing the 


under the same con- 


present status of 
the construction of the Scotch boiler, 
we may take it that 2 square feet of 
heating indicated horse 
power, under a forced draft, is not far 
from a fair average of good practice: 


surface per 


rising to more than twice this for a 


natural draft, and, indeed, I have an 
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instance in mind where 12 feet were 
allowed. 

In the earlier 
that 


mended 


constructions we find 
Miller 


square 


recol 
feet, 


and 
to 


lawcett 
from 6 6% 
and 

But 
experience goes to show that the rec 
Miller 
with 


while Penn, Mandsley Bury rec- 


ommend 10 and more. current 


ommendations of Fawcett and 


not wide of the mark, 


tubes. It 
that the 


are very 


short must be remeuibered, 


however, personal equation 


enters very largely into what is used 


in any particular case, though thers 


variations from what 


called the 


wide 
be 


are no 


wight established 
practice. 

Of 
could run 


course, no such boiler as this 


the gauntlet of two genera 


tions of inventors, without having ap 
peared in a great variety of forms, as 
will be seen by a reference to files of 
technical publications and _ treatises 
dealing with the subject. 

find 


attempted 


Among this wide variety we 


that 
to avoid all flat surfaces, as Lentz has 


some designers have 
recently done in his locomotive boiler, 
where every part is either cylindrical 
or spherical, and thus not only add to 
but all 
stay bolts; but they have all passed on 
the 
of manufactur 


the strength, do away with 


to oblivion, because they strained 


sheets in the process 


ing, or were impossible to clean, or be 
advantage was a 


false 


cause their only 


theoretical one based upon 


premises 

So we still 
flat 
obscure 


use the flat ended boiler, 


well free 


that 


surfaces stayed, 


with 


from corners are out of 
reach of the cleaning scraper, and tunis 
is the system actually in use in all the 
all of the 


marine of the world, except where the 


navies and upon merchant 
water tube boiler has crept in. 

rhere is some uncertainty as to the 
boiler, and the 
located. 


origin of this form of 


first variously 
Miller says that the first boiler of this 
upon the English 
1831; Gengembre 


application is 


type was used 


steamer Aimwell, in 


puts it upon the French steamer Van 
tour, in 1883; Penn says it was put on 


several steamers in 1838, and Cornn, 


WORLD 


who imported a boiler of this class 
into France, gives America the credit 
1843. It is 


first 


of having originated it in 
that it 
about 


however, was 


the 


probable, 
built in England at date 
given by Mr. Miller. 

Its early exemplers do not appear to 
have been successful, however, 
for 


with 


very 
they became very rapidly choked 
In 1843 Mr. 


Mazeline put one into the French fri- 


salt when at sea. 


gate Pomona, and was so successful 


with it, owing to a careful considera- 


the conditions under which tt 


that 


tion of 


ork, this seems to have 


was to W 
been the real starting point of its gen 
eral adoption. 


American ys. Foreign Machinery. 


In the April 
l read, “It is a 
that 


Mara 


undeni 


ssue of Lords’ 
fact, an 
avle truth, 


our (American) 


build 


ma 


chinery is of a lighter than 


I:nglish product, ete.” 


Looking for reasons for this iudis 


putable fact, among others may be 


mentioned that of the greater strength 
vf American iron, and the writer's ex 
with English 
that 
machinery is 


perience American and 


tuachinery has satisfied him lirst 


class American 


heavy 
enough and strong enough for all pur 


for which it is intended. 


pe SUS 
for the English manu 
the 


It is necessary 


to metal for 
and the 


the 


facture rs use more 


reason above stated, English 


manufacturer is one of most con 


servative mortals on earth. 


Patterns still in use in English 


are 


shops which were used fifty or more 


and will continue to be used 


years ago, 


until the market is in a greater or less 


degree lost to them, when they will 


wake up to the fact that the 
American manufacturer is a “hustler,” 


possibly 


ind then introduce American methods. 

It is not to be denied that there is a 
the United 
States, which is far from being heavy 


lot of machinery made in 


or strong enough, and which finds a 
market simply because it does not cost 
o much. This excuse the purchaser 
uses for buying the trash, but is the 


reasoning correct? 
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bill 


is cost of maintainunce, repairs, delays 


Certainly not; for added to the 
by stoppage on account of repairs, ete. 

An instance came to the writer's no- 
tice four years ago, where a party was 
in the market for a steam engine, aud 
prices were obtained from severai 
builders. 

‘lhe 


oughly 


thor 
Luilt 


conditions demanded a 


well designed and well 


an engine 


$2500: 


engine. The price for such 


by a standard company was 


unuother manufacturer of engines, who 


las the reputation of building engines 
by the mile, and cuts them off by the 


yard at any price he can obtain, sul 


mitted price at $1700, including delis 


the goods 500 miles from 


ery of 
factory. 

The 
bidder of wanting an enor- 


purchaser accused the higher 


mous profit, and placed his 


order for the low priced 
(?) machine 
Result Engine 


erected, 


started, run three months 
With light load, engine paid 
for, load 
ally (as 
added to 


up to only two-thirds of the 


eradu 


increased 
new machinery 


was the works) 
manufacturer's rating of the 


engine, the crank = shaft 
broke, and was replaced at 
purchaser’s expense, broke 
ugain, replaced, hot boxes 
the rule in that engine, no 
regulation, enormous fuel 


bills, general dissatisfa 
tion. 
At the end of one year the 


the 


purchaser 


took “thing” out, and placed his 


order for the $2500 engine, having al 


reckoning delays to busi 


ready --not 


ness,—-charged up to maintenance of 


engine, repairs, etc, $800; and only one 
year’s service. 
The new engine was installed, start 
ed, has now been running three years 
full rated 
load. Repairs 
and delays—ditto. 
Which was the cheapest engine? 
The writer 
sold machinery, and as a result of that 


with capacity as average 


none, Ii 


has bought as well as 


experience would give the greatest at- 
tention to the highest bids in a compe- 
titive transaction, instead of commence 
ing with the lowest. 

If the 
chinery confines his trade to strictly 


purchaser of American ma- 
have a 
who look to 
the 


builders, those who 


tirst-class 


reputation at stake and 


the engineering, as well as com- 
inercial, side of the question, there ig 
American machinery 
should not the markets of the 


werld and hold them too, 


ho reason why 
obtain 


Ike Cann. 


The Jones Gas Eugine. 


BUILT BY LEWIS JONES, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PA. 


Perhaps the safety, advantages and 


economy of the gas engine is less tn 
derstood than those of any other sys 


The 
manufactures its 


tem of power. cost, where ile 


engine own gas, is 


not over horse-power 
The 


der ground, 


one cent per 
machine is buried up- 
the building 
the level of the engine, anJ 
the build- 


ing, Which gas is conducted in pipes 


hour. cas 
outside of 
and below 
nothing but gas enter 


ean 
like city gas. This is claimed to be a 
liew system, has been inspected and 
approved by the Philadelphia Under- 
writer's Association, is harmless, and 


first cost is very low. 
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The engine can be started instantly, 
and gives full power immediately. It 
is important to remember that there ts 
ho steam pressure to get low and give 
annoyance, that the engine will give 
its maximum power from the start, 
and continuously until stopped; and 
that the repair bills will be compara 
tively low, there being no grate or 
chimney to keep in order and no boiler 
to rust ou': no flow of water re quired 

The Jones engine has been built 
with a view of eliminating as many 
unnecessary parts as possible and 
making all motions positive. Thus 
the inlet valve, which is frequently 
worked by suction, has a positive hie 
chanical motion to open it. The eie 
tric igniter is in this valve and is, 
therefore, not subject to excessive 
heat. Both this and the exhaust 
valve work vertically, hence there is 
no side wear on the valve stems. The 
imotions which operate these valves 
are easy, durable and quiet in opera 
tion. All sizes are built to stand hori 
zontally and firmly. The bed is high 
enough to allow the fly wheel to clear 
the floor, thereby reducing the cost of 
ihe necessary foundations. Spiral 
gears are used for this work, and the 
engine is designed throughout for 
durability. 


To flud th. Roiler (apacity for any size 
Engine. 


The performance of a boiler is de- 
termined by the number of pounds of 
water it will evaporate per hour, the 
umount of fuel and temperature of 
feed water being noted, und it is cus 
tomary to calculate what amount 
would have been evaporated, by the 
sainequantityof fuel, under thenormal 
atmospheric pressure, and with feed 
witer at 212 degrees, I. This is tech 
nically expressed by the term “fromm 
and at 212°.” 

Heat is measured by the change of 
temperature it produces in a given 
weight of any substance. A “heat 
unit’ is that amount of heat which 
will raise the temperature of one 
pound of water one degree, F., at its 
point of greatest density (39 degrees, 
Fahr.). 


WORLD 


‘The number of heat units in one 
pound of water at any given tempera- 
ture is called the “heat in liquid.” 

If heat is applied to water in a ves- 
sel, the temperature will rise until its 
hoiling point is reached. Beyond this 
puint no inerease of temperature 
will result; the heat absorbed being 
euiployed in transforming the water 
trou liquid into steam. This is called 
the “heat of vaporization,” and dimin- 
ishes as the temperature and pressure 
increases, 

‘The “heat in liquid’ added to the 

lioat of vaporization” is equal to the 
total heat. 

‘The ratio of the amount of heat re- 
quired to make one pound of steam 

der apy given conditions to that re- 
quired to make a pound of steam 
from and at 212°, is called the “factor 
of evaporation.” 

This factor is found by subtracting 
the heat units in one pound of the 
feed water at the given temperature, 
from the heat units, or total heat, of 
one pound of the stenm at the given 
pressure, and dividing the result by 
$65.7, which is the heat of vaporiza- 
tion, or number of heat units required 
to evaporate one pound of water at 
212° into steam at 212° 

The total number of pounds of wa- 
ter to be evaporated per hour under 
a given steam pressure, multiplied by 
its particular factor of evaporation, 
vives us the “equivalent evaporation” 
“from and at’ 212°, or in other words, 
the amount of water which would 
have been evaporated, with the same 
umount of fuel, had the feed water 
been at 212 degrees and the pressure 
that of the atmosphere. 

The example explains itself, as fol- 
lows: first find the amount of water 
the engine is to use per hour, then the 
factor of evaporation, and the product 
of these two will be the equivalent 
evaporation “from and at 212°.” 34% 
pounds of water at 212° evaporated in- 
to steau: at at atmospheric pressure 
equals a boiler horse power. Divid- 
ing the equivalent evaporation by 
54%5 must give us the horse power re- 
quired, according to the commercial 
rating of boilers. 





COLORS AND DYEING. 


Dye Recipes for October. 


The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, which is issued each month by 
the TEXTILE WorkLv. The Supplement contains the colored samples, dved according to 
recipes given. The selection of samples is carefully wade, and it is the sim to show shades 
which are of especial interest to tue dyer, and which tne requirements of the market 
demand. The Dyers’ Supplement i+ a 16 page pamphlet, in convenient form for preser 


Va ren, 


Recive No. 145. 
Terra Cotta on Worsted Varn. 
Terra Cotta on 100 lbs. worsted yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
14 lbs. ‘Terra Cotta. 


!o-sson & Lane, 36 Central Whart, 
Boston, 


$ lbs. Oil of Vitriol. 

10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
Enter in yarn at 130° F., bring to 
boil while turning, and turn to shade at 
that heat. 

A light dyeing of Terra Cotta is 
shown here, dyed with 14 per cent. of 
color. Terra Cotta will combine with 
acid and other colors for shading. It 
works perfectly level on the fibre, and 
like Dark Blue from the same firm, it 
takes the color on slowly, resulting in 
will not 


level dyeings. It is fast and 


rub. (See recipe 51.) 
Recire No. 146. 

Brown on Cotton Varn. 

Dy phenyl Brown and Black on 100 lbs. 
cotton yarn. 

Prepare dye bath with 

3 lbs. Dyphenyl Brown. 
4 lb. Dyphenyl! Black. 


(John J Keller & Co., 
St., New York 


25 lbs. Common Salt. 
1 lb. Sal Soda. 


Enter in yarn at 


104 Murray 


boil, and turn one 


hour at that heat. 
By adding Dyphenyl Black to the 
Brown a darker brown is 


lbyphenyl 
produced, well 


fast, 


The two colors work 


in combination, and as both are 


they are valuable for producing full 


cutch shades. For future kettles use 


one-third less of the dyes (See 


Subscription price for the TEXTILE WORLD with the Dyers’ Supplement is 3. 


Recipes 80 and 96 for browns from 
Dyphenyl Brown; and Recipe 30 for a 
drab, and 31 for a black from Dyphenyl 


Black.) 
RecirE No. 147. 
Green on Cotton Sweaters. 
Direct Green Y, ete., on 100 Ibs. cot- 
ton sweaters. 
Dyed in the garment. 
Prepare dye bath with 
2 lbs. Direct Green Y. 
6 oz. Direct Black K. 
A. Klipstein & Co., 122 Pearl St. 
New York.) 
25 Ibs. Glauber's Salt. 
Enter in sweaters at boil, and pole at 
that heat 14 hours; 
Direct Green Y 


rinse. 
Black K 
shades of 


and Direct 


work well for combination 


green, and the color shown here is 
fast and well adapted for all kinds of 
hosiery yarns, raw cotton and piece 
coods. 


and 119 for 
Green Y, 


(See Recipes 17, 33 
Direct 
and in combination; and Recipes 68. 
95, 104, 119 and 
Direct Black K, alone, and in combina- 
tion.) 


shades from alone, 


136 for shades from 


No. 148. 
Black on Cotton Sweaters. 


Direct Black on 100 lbs. sweaters. 


RECIPE 


Dyed in the garment. 
Prepare dye bath with 
6 lbs. Direct Black K. 
\. Klipstein & Co.,122 Pearl St., 
N. Y. 
25 lbs. Common Salt. 
1 lb. Sal Soda. 
Enter in sweaters, and boil and pole 


14 hours at that heat; rinse. 
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Direct Black is well 
dyeing varieties of cotton, either in the 


the 


adapted for 


raw state, in the yarn, or in 


It is quickly dyed, and produces fast 
light 


p eee 


and level shades; and with 


percentages of color, fin shades of 


vrays and slates can be produced 


(See Recipe 147.) 
Recrre No. 14% 

Slate on Worsted Varn. 

Chrome Fast Black B on 100 Ibs. 


sted yarn 


wor- 


Prepare dye bath of 


+ lb. Chrome Fast Black B 
New York & 
Co., 5 Beekian St 


Oil of Vitriol 
Glauber’s Salt 


Dvewood 
New York. 


Boston 


2 Ibs 
5 lbs 
Enter in yarn at 100° F., bring slowly 
to boil while turning, and keep 3-4 hour 
at that heat; then add to the dye bath 
of bichromate of potash and 

turn another 1-2 hour at boil; ther 
rinse. 
This concern has 


fast black, 


meet all the requirements of the mill, 


just put on the 


market a new which will 
both for fulling and sunlight It 
full 


and with small amounts 


pro- 


duces with 1 1-2 per cent. a and 


brilliant black ; 
of color several fine shades of pearis, 


grays and slates can be dyed, which 


are fast. The aniline itself comes in 


the form of a dark, dull, brownish 


powder, easily dissolved in hot water. 


It works very level on the fibre, ex 


hausting the dye bath thoroughly. 
(See Recipe 115 for a black on cotton 


from Chrome Black BB.) 


Black on Cotton Varn. 
Direct Black X on 100 Ibs. cotton yarn 
Prepare dye bath with 
Direct Black X 


C. Bischoff & Co., 87 Park Place, 
New York 


Common Salt. 


6 lbs. 


90 lbs. 


Enter in yarn at boil, and turn one 
hour at that heat. 
Direct Black X, as hers 


fine color, and the dyer will 


shown, is a 
find no 
trouble in working it It is a color 


that works level and slowly on the 


fibre, and gives a fast color. It will 


combine with direct dyes 


RecirPe No. 151 
Dark Blue on Worsted Varn. 
XLL Blue and Acid Black 5534 on 


lbs. worsted yarn 


LOO 


Prepare dye bath with 
X\ LL Blue. 
». Acid Black No. 5534. 


Read Holliday & Sons, Ltd., 10 
William St., New York 


Oil of Vitriol. 
Glauber’s Salt 


3 lbs 
| 


‘ 
1 } 


5 lbs 
10 lbs. 
160° F., 


boil while turning, and turn to shade at 


Enter in yarn at bring to 
that heat. 

The 
be quickly 
fast 


here can 
The 


rub off 


shade of blue shown 


and cheaply dyed. 


color is and does not 


Both of the dyes work level and dye 
slowly on the fibre 


for X LL Blue 


(See Recipe 137 


used alone for a blue,) 


Recipe No. 152 
Black on Wool Yarn. 


Black No. 3 on 
yarn. 


Soudan 100 Ibs. wool 


Prepare dye bath with 


Soudan Black No. 3. 
Sykes & Street, 85 Water 
New York. 


Oil of Vitriol. 
Glauber’s Salt. 


5 lbs. 
Street, 
} lbs. 
10 lbs. 
Enter in yarn at 140° F.; bring tem 
perature up to boil while turning, and 
turn to shade at that heat. 

Blacks 


acid dyes readrly, and 


Soudan combine with other 
as they work 
evenly and slowly on the fibre, both 
alone and in combination, they will be 
very useful to the dyer. 


130 fora black from Soudan Black 2.) 


(See Recipe 


Recipe No. 153. 
Red on Wool Vara. 
Milling Red FR on 100 Ibs 


yarn 


W oolen 


Prepare dye bath with 


14 lbs. Milling Red F R. 
Wm..J. Matheson & Co., 
Front St., New York, 


Acetic Acid. 
120° F 


turning, and turn to shade 


5 lbs 
enter in yarn at bring to 
boil while 


at that heat, 
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Milling Red F R dyes are very level 
and bright shade of red, and also a fast 
color. A moidant of bisulphate of soda 
can also be used, say, 5 per cent. on 
dark or heavy dyeings, which gives 
the color a very rich cast. (See Recipe 
133 for a bright red.) 


RECIPE No. 154. 
Brown on Worsted Varn. 
Extract Fustie Liquor L, etc., on 100 
lbs. worsted yarn. 
Mordant for 1 1-2 hours at boil with 
8 lbs. Bichromate of Potash. 
2 lbs. Tartar. 
Wash and dye with 
10 lbs. Extract Fustie Liquor L 


(Stamford Mfg. Co., 1383 Front St., 
New York.) 


5 lbs. Alizarine Violet Paste 
8 lbs. Acetic Acid. 

Enter in yarn at 140° F.; bring to 
boil while turning, and turn to shade at 
that heat. 

For dyeing browns, either light or 
dark shades, Extract Fustic Liquor L, 
with Alizarine Violet, will be found to 


be of great value, as they combine well 


together and are fast to light and full- 


ing. (See Recipes 34, 71, 72, 124 and 
134 for shades from Fustie Liquor L, 
alone and in combination. ) 


ReciveE No. 155. 
Medium Blue on Worsted Varn. 
Alizarene Blue G B on 100 lbs. worsted 
yarn. 
Mordant for 1 1-2 hours at boil with 
3 lbs. Bichromate of Potash. 
2 lbs. Lactic Acid. 
Rinse and dye in separate kettle 
with 


10 lbs. Alizarene Blue G B. 
Anchor Color Mfg. Co. 462 Cherry 
S .. New York.) 


2 Ibs. Acetre Acid. 

Enter in yarn at 110° F., bring to boil 
while turning, and turn one hour at 
that heat. 

Alizarene Blue GB, as per sample 
shown here, dyes a deep, pure indigo 
shade of blue; works very level on the 
fibre, and like Alizarene Blue SCR, 
sold by the same firm, is a very con- 
centrated and pure dyestuff. (See 


Recipe 140 for a dark blue on worsted, 


from Alizarene Blue SC R.) 


Recipe No. 156. 
Black on Cotton Yarn. 
Direct Black on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
3 lbs. Fankhausine. 
10 lbs. Glauber's Salt. 
6 lbs. Direct Blaek R 
(Farbe ntabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
77 William St. New York.) 

Enter in yarn in a dry state, turn two 
hours at boil, then turn off steam: 
turn another 3-4 hour without steam; 
lift out and extract dry. 

Unmordanted cotton yarn is dyed 
with Direct Black R, with common salt 
or Glauber's salt, or with the addition 
of some soda. With this a full, deep 
black is obtained. The properties of 
this dye are very satisfactory, and 
above all, it is exceedingly fast to 
washing. It also withstands the ac- 
tions of alkalies, perspiration and iron 
ing very well, and as regards fastness 
to light, it has been found to be per- 
fectly satisfactory. (See Recipes 120, 
132 and 144 for a dark blue and two 
shades of brown, from Direct Black R, 


in combination with other dyes.) 


Recire No. 157. 
Gray on Wool Yarn. 
Azo Avid Black R on 100 lbs. wool yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
} oz. Azo Acid Black R. 


(Victor Koech! & Co., 79 Miuriay 
St., New York. 


10 lbs. Glauber's Salt. 
2 lbs. Oil of Vitriol. 

Enter in yarn at 110° F., bring to boil 
slowly while turning, and turn to shade 
at that heat. 

Azo Acid Black R dyes very fast 
shades of grays and slates with small 
amounts of color, giving level and fast 
shades. (See Recipes 116 and 131 for 
shades of blue in combination with Azo 
Acid Blue B. See Recipes 48, 59 and 


70 for colors from other Azo Acid dyes.) 


Recipe No. 158. 
Pea Green on Worsted Yarn. 
Authracine Green on 100 lbs. worsted 
yarn. 
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Prepare dye bath with 


34 lb. Anthracine Green N. 
2 oz. Anthracine Yellow T. 


(Hanna-Schoellkopf Co., 135 No. 
Water St., Philadelphia). 


10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
14 lb. Acetic Acid. 

Enter in yarn at 140° F., bring to 
boil while turning, and turn to shade at 
that heat. 

The above two dyes are well known 
on the market for their fastness and 
cheapness, and a great many shades of 
green can be produced by their combi- 
nations. 

REcIPE No. 159. 

Reddish Brown on Cotton Yarn. 
Chromanil Brown GG on 100 lbs. cotton 

yarn. 

Prepare dye bath with 


2 lbs. Chromanil Brown G G. 
(New York & Boston Dyewood 
Co., 55 Beekinan St., New York.) 


30 lbs. Salt. 

Enter in yarn at boil, and turn one 
hour at that heat; then lift and turn 1-2 
hour at 180° F. in a bath of 

1 lb. Bichromate of Potash. 
3 lbs. Blue Stone. 

Chromanil Brown G G as shown here 
is a very fast color, standing all mill 
tests. It works very level on the cloth 
or yarn, and is adapted for all work 
fast (See 


Recipe 138 for a shade of brown.) 


where shades are needed. 


Recire No. 160. 
Biue on Cotton Yarn. 
Dipheny! Blue and Black on 100 Ibs. 
cotton yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
3 lbs. Dipheny! Blue. 


4 lb. Dipheny] Black. 


(John J. Keller & Co., 106 
St., New York.) 


25 lbs. Common Salt. 
1 lb. Sal Soda. 

Enter in yarn at boil, and turn one 
hour at that heat. 

The dyes used in this recipe combine 
together and work perfectly level on 
the fibre. Dark blues and blue blacks 
can be obtained by combining the two 
colors, and the shades are very fast. 
One-third less color is used in standing 
kettles. (See Recipes 74, 87 and 121 
for shades of blue from Dipheny! Blue.) 


Murray 


New Dyes. 


We have in this issue but few dyes 


that have not appeared in our Dyers’ 
Supplement during the current 
but we 


year, 


have a number of new com- 


binations which should interest many 


of our subscribers, 

In recipe 150 we use Direct Black X, 
furnished by C. Bischoff & Co., New 
York, for the production of an attract 
ive black on cotton yarn. This dye 
can also be used on mixed goods con 
sisting of wool and cotton, or silk and 
cotton, and it gives excellent results 
on the latter class of work. 

The use of Acid Black 5534, in com 
bination X LL Blue, both fur 
nished by Read Holliday & Sons, New 
York, for dark 
worsted, is seen in recipe 151. 


with 

obtaining a blue on 

X LL 
Blue was used alone in recipe 137 for 
a handsome shade of blue on worsted. 
The 
tract 


combination 

Acid Black 
good fast black on woolens, hats, ete., 
the 


present should at 


attention. 5534 is a 


dyeing in regular way. Being a 
blue shade, it is particularly useful for 
several purposes. Anything that ap 
plies to a good acid black, blue shade, 
ean be said of this color. 

In recipe 155 we show a medium 
blue on worsted, produced by the use 
of Alizarene Blue GB, furnished by 
the Anchor Color Mfg. Co., New York 
This dye is of the same character as 
SCR, 140, only it 


gives a better navy blue shade. 


shown in recipe 


Roundabout Notes. 


A. J. Green has discovered that par 


anitraniline red is much more brilliant 


and more intense when dyed 


mercerized cotton, and this is not ex 


on to 


actly a startling discovery, in view of 
the fact that most dyes go more in 
tensely on to mercerized cotton, and 
that the fact has been known for some 
time. Still, no authority in the dyeing 
trade seems inclined to be the first to 
say that Green's discovery is no dis 
covery at all, and at any rate his facts 
are perfectly right. In the first place, 


mercerized cotton, whether bleached 


or not, has 
naphthol] 


a greater affinity 
than unmercerized 


for beta 
cotton, 
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Consequently, weaker solutions can be 


used, and there is a saving here: in 


fact, instead of of standard 
beta-naphthol solution in four parts of 
in eight 


one part 


water, one part 
The merecerizing bath is 
EW 


parts water 
can be used. 
caustic soda 32 degrees and 
half an hour is given in this, the cot 
then washed 
through the beta-naphthol 
It is then dyed with the usual per 
Par 


anitraniline red on unmercerized cot 


ton being and passed 


solution. 
centages of paranitraniline red. 


rival to Turkey 


cotton it is 


tom’ is a dangerous 


red, but on mercerized 
more so, and the author claims that it 
has also the advantage in fastness to 
light. 

In gold thread made by rolling cop 
per wire coated with an alloy of cop- 
per and zine round cotton thread dyed 
yellow, which is the usual method of 
producing imitation gold thread, the 
threads often lose their metallic lustre, 
becoming tarnished and marked with 
which 
This has usually been laid 
sulphur in 


black spots increase as time 
goes on. 
down to fumes of acid or 
the atmosphere, and in the 


the cotton dyers have chosen 


prepara- 
tion of 
coloring matters which would not act 
alloys of avoiding 


upon the copper, 


also acid mordants. Vignon, however, 


has «discovered a case in which he 
could distinctly trace the injurious re- 
sult to the presence of salt in the 
thread not thoroughly rinsed out after 
dyeing. He finds that with half per 
cent. of salt in the cotton, gold thread 
will tarnish rapidly, and believes that 
hydrochloric acid is freed by the elec 
trolytic action of the copper and zine 
His rec- 


that sul 


alloy and does the mischief. 


ommendation is, therefore, 


substituted 


phate of soda should be 


for salt, and the rinsing after dyeing 
should be more thorough. 


mordant for cot 
Chromium hy 


One more chrome 
ton is recommended. 
drate can be fixed on the fibre in the 
following 35 grammes of bi 
chromate of soda are dissolved in 50 
of sulphuric 
boiled, and 


way: 


cc. of water and 14 c.¢. 
acid are added. This is 


then 10 grammes of glucose in 25 ¢. e¢. 
of water is put in. The mixture is di 
luted 


water, 


from half to one litre of 
according to the 


with 
strength of 
shade to be dyed. The cotton is en 
tered into this bath, steeped, wrung, 
and next entered into a bath contain 
ing from two to three per cent. of so 
diuin sulphide, made by boiling flow 
Chro 
fixed on the 


ers of sulphur in caustic soda. 
mium hydrate is thus 
fibre. 

According to an Austrian textile 
paper, reversible felt cloth, that is to 
different color on either 


say, with a 


side, is now made in a way that is a 


decided improvement on the old 
Formerly, two pieces of felt 
different 
together, but 
primitive method is now swept away. 
The two pieces of felt of different col 
immediately after 


method. 
then 
this 


were dyed colors ‘and 


simply cemented 


ors are now taken 
rinsing from the dye bath and without 
drying, and a layer of carded wool is 
them. The cloth 


in this way is 


put between made 


of three layers then 
thoroughly milled, and a much closer 
union is gotten than by the old glue- 
The apparatus for the oper- 
The cloths are 


pot plan. 
ation is very simple. 
wound on to the upper and lower cyl- 
inder of a frame containing three 
bowls, and the wool is on the middle 
roller. then wound off to- 


xether in the proper position for mill 


They are 


ing. 

manufac 
ture in Germany. It is also known in 
commerce on the Continent as lactar 


Caseine is an important 


ine, and is a product very analogous 
both in 


made by 


to albumen, appearance and 


uses. It is treating skim 
milk with weak acetie acid, filtering, 
washing and drying. The product is 
then a slightly yellowish body, insol- 
uble in water, but easily soluble in al 
kaline water, ammonia and borate of 
In textile printing it is used ex- 
actly after the fashion of albumen. 
Like that body, it coagulates with 
heat, and passes then into an insoluble 
fixing the colors mechanically 
fibre in the case of mineral 


soda. 


stute, 
on the 
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pigments, and chemically as a mor 


daut in the case of the artificial dye 


stulfs. 
Caseine could be used in dyeing to 
fix wool coloring matters on to the cot 
ton in mixtures (unions). If a wool 
and cotton mixture is prepared with a 
solution of caseine in ammonia, steam- 
the cotton 
bath, the 


fast to washing 


after drying, be 
the 


the color is 


can 


ins 


dyed in same as wool 


and with 


water. 


The Dyers Art in 1747. 


A little 


lished in 


book bas come to light pub 
1747, the 
‘view all the trades, pro 
“liberal 
practised in 
the 


writer of which 


prote s 


ses to re 


fessions and arts, and me 


chanical,” then London. 


‘In 


are dyers of all sorts; 


London,” says “there 


writer, 
some dye only 


wool, others silk: some confine them 


selves to particular colors, such as 


scarlet and blues; the scarlet dyer is 
by much the most ingenious and prof 
itable 


the 


branch of the dyeing business; 
that that 
color are done upon the river Severn 

the 


ence 


best dyes are struck of 


water of that river has some influ 


upon the operation, which rend 
ers cioths finished there preferable to 
made anywhere else in 


those Ihurope. 


rhe business of a dyer in the woolen 
and 
chilly; they are constantly dabbling in 
hot cold. The 


labor as 


way in general is very laborious 


water and silk dyers 


have not so much the other, 


but all classes require a moderate de 
gree of strength; 


until 


a youth ought not to 
fourteen or fifteen 
The 
among dyers is half-a-crown and three 
The 
besides copperas and the fulling mill, 


be bound 


years of age. general 


wages 


shilliugs a day. woolen dyers, 
which is an engine moved by a horse 
for milling the cloth, have a hot-press 
to give it a gloss. The silk dyers, in 
stead of a press, use an engine called 
a mangle or calender. The silk, when 
rolled 


and put upon a smooth plain, under a 


dyed and dry, is round a roller 


moved backward and 
the 


wheel and a horse.”’ 


great weight 


forward by interposition of a 


WORLD 


that 
working or 


Che 


an indigo 


following signs indicate 


vat is in good 
der: (1) The liquor has a yellow color 
the 


and 


approaching to olive (2) 


of 


somewhat copper-colored veins on the 


green; 


presence numerous long blue 
hang 


re-form if 


surface — these together and 
(3) the 
head is well united, frothy, and has a 
(4) 


the surface a number of bubbles form 


quickly blown on; 


distinet coppery hue; on striking 
and remain standing; (5) a drop of vat 
liquor placed on the hand becomes a 
dark blue, 


staining the hand; and, finally (6), if a 


distinct green and then 


sulmple of the vat liquor held up to the 


light in a glass beaker is of an olive 
green color and changes to blue green 


air. A 
signs has usually a sufficient supply of 


in the vat presenting these 


indigo in solution, and should only be 
fed moderately with lime. 





Each of the terms “beer” or “half 
beer,” 
tit,” 


number of 


also called a “porter” or “por 
the 


varies 


means a group of ends, and 


ends in a group 


very considerably; for instance, in 


often 20 
“half-beer”’ 


warps, 6, 8, 


“beer” means 
10 

10 or 12 
The 


assist in 


gray warps a 


and a ends, 


ends, 
whilst in colored 
half-beers. 
to 
ithe spreading out to the proper width, 
of the ball or 
in the operation of beaming or wind 


ends are designated 


use of these divisions is 


threads of a mill warp, 
ing on, each group being laid between 
the teeth of a “waithe” or winding-on 


comb, 


iy the term “cut,” is meant a cer 
tain length of warp, and is a variable 
It is usual, when weaving piece 
to the 


the weaver can tell when the re 


one, 


goods, have warps marked, so 
that 
quired length of cloth has been woven. 
The 


either on the mill, sectional frame, or 


marking can be accomplished 


and consists 


of a smit of some loose color. 


slasher sizing machine, 


Fuller's earth is undoubtedly one 
of the most ancient of industrial pro 
ducts. It was probably used long be- 
fore soap, Which itself is of considers 


ble antiquily. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, any 
pertinent inquiry pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to the 
TEXTILE WORLD. Questions should be stated as briefly and concisely us possible. Inquiries 
pertaining to textile processes, machinery, improvements, methods of management, the 
markets, elc., are especi: lly invited, as well as any legitimate discussion on the views ex- 
pressed. All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for 


publication, 


Paper Tubes. 


Editor Textile World 

We use paper tubes 7 and 8 inches long 
for woolen spinning, and have to buy in 
the Bast, which is not satisfactory, as it 
is expensive tc ship them so far, 
not being able to get them promptly 
‘an you give us an estimate oi the 
of making these tubes, that is, the cost 
of machinery, also the labor involved, 
ind who manufactures the necessary ma- 
chines. This, together with any other in 
formation, would be appreciated by 
Michigan Woolen Mills 


besides 


cost 


The cost of making these tubes is a 
secret which the manufacturers naturally 
Many tubes are hand 


manufacturers that us¢ 


guard closely. 


made, and the 


machines usually have them made es- 


pecially to their order, and in some in- 


stances, control patents We do not 


know of any concern making a specialty 


of building such machinery. Our recol- 


lection of the machines, as having seen 


them in the shops of a few manufactur- 
that 


production is 


simple, and 


Taking 


ers, is they are 


quite 


their very large 


everything into consideration however, 


our judgment is that is would hardly be 
i profitable undertaking for you to 


manufacture your own tubes, unless you 


used an exceedingly large quantity. If 


there was much money to be saved, it is 
probable that 


the South, or 


large mills in 


New 
machinery for this 


some of the 


even in England 


would have installed 


purpose, and we do not call to mind any 


manufacturers who are making their 


own tubes, although there may be some 





Soap. 


Editor Textile World 

Will you please give us a 
making a good, cheap 
grease, tallow or cotton 
scouring woolens? 

Vermont s. C 


recipe for 
soda from 
seed oil for 


soap, 


The best recipes for a soap of this kind 
ire held by and, if 


we are 


soap manufacturers 


allowed to pass an opinion, we 


think it mistake on the part of manu- 
facturers to attempt to make their own 
soaps, with the facilities that they have 
at hand. We 


facturers to 


would recommend manu- 
have their 


respectable soap makers, 


soap made by 


who have a 


but as an evidence of good faith. 


reputation for honorable dealing They 


are to be found, notwithstanding the fact 
that the opportunities are great for de- 
ception in the manufacture of this com- 


modity 


Yukon Gold Fields. 


Editor Textile World: 

Can you refer me to good authorities 
relating to the gold fields of the Yukon 
valley, especially those in the Klondike 
region 

Massachusetts. _ 2. a 


The best work that we have seen cov- 


ering this subject, for popular apprecia- 
small work recently 
McNally & Co., Chicago, en- 
Alaska” by E. Ingersoll. 
The important 
volume of the tenth 


census report, on the resources of Alaska. 


tion, is a 
by Rand 
titled 
It is 


published 


Golden 
inexpensive most 
work is the eighth 
The Alaskan volume of the eleventh cen- 
sus report, also contains valuable matter 
A work 
with mines and mining, a 
that 


and an excellent map. dealing 
publication of 
entitled 
Yukon 


published by the 


“In- 
Dis- 


great importance, is 


formation tespecting the 


trict recently Cana- 
There 
Vol. 


illustra- 


Department of the Interior. 
in Harper's Weekly 
with a 


dian 
is a good article 
41, p. SO1, 1897 


gold region. A 


map and 


tions on the very impor- 


tant article appeared in the Overland 


Monthly, Vol. 17, p. 611, 1891. 


The Excelsior Spinning Frame. 


Editor Textile World: 

Can you inform me of the 
Excelsior Frame, and the 
relating thereto? 

Rhode Island. F. 


origin of the 
early patents 


know of that 
considered the basis of the sys- 


The first patent that we 
may be 
tem of cotton spinning as seen in the Ex- 
celsior Frame 
317,675, 


patent 


is described in letters-pat- 
dated May 12 This 
issued to I. H. East 
Hampton, Mass, and 
of even date issued upon the application 
of T. T. Abbott, filed November 8, 1884 
The patent is described as a 


tent 1885. 
Russel, 


refers to a 


was 


patent 


process of 


making cotton yarn, consisting in the 


bringing of the cotton fibre to the condi- 
of sliver, and drawing and doubling the 
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sliver for the purpose of evening it, and 
further drawing and compacting, or con- 
densing, without twisting. The sliver is 
thus prepared, until it is reduced to the 
attenuated form requisite to allow it to 
directly into yarn, and finally 
spinning attenuated directly 
into finished yarn, as contradistinguished 
from roving. 


be spun 


said sliver 


Books ou Manafacturing. 
Editor Textile World 
Wishing a number of standard text 
books on the different departments con- 
nected with the manufacture of woolen 
goods, I write to know if you will send 
me a list of the same, their authors and 
prices. 


Indiana. Cc. & BR. 


We should be pleased to send our cor- 
respondent a list of the books that would 
interest him, but the list would be a long 
one, and many of the books that would 
thereon would be of doubtful 
value. There are a number of textile 
books now being published, almost too 
many, in fact. There are the works of 
T. R. Ashenhurst that should be in the 
possession of every woolen manufacturer. 
up-to-date and written by as 
authority as can be found in 
Europe or in this country. The work by 
Roberts Beaumont on ‘““‘Woolen Manufac- 

’ is a good one and especi 
illy can this be said of the recent publi 
cations of E. A. Posselt, 2152 No. 2lst St., 
Philadelphia. Mr. work on 
Textile 


appear 


They are 


good an 


to have, 


Posselt's 
“Technology of Design” is es 
pecially good. It can be obtained of the 
iuthor. ‘“‘Dyeing of Textile Fabrics,’’ by 
J. J. Hummel, an inexpensive work by a 
high authority, should be had. ‘‘Woolen 
Superintendent's Green has 
many points of interest; the only objec- 
tion to it is its price ($5.00). Should our 
wish to take up jacquard 
weaving and designing, we would recom- 
mend to him the recent work by T. F. 
Rell. Prices can be given by any book 
dealer or we will supply the books. We 
have on hand a few copies on the “‘Power 
Loom and Art of Weaving’’ by Alex. 
Brown, at $1.25. This is a low price for 
a most excellent work. 


Guide" by 


correspondent 


Linen Fabrics. 


Editor Textile World 

We have been told that you can give us 
a list of manufacturers of linen crashes, 
ducks, canvasses, etc. Will you kindly 
furnish the information? 

Philadelphia. 2 

We will refer our correspondent to our 
Textile Directory for 1897, which will fur- 
nish him with the information called for. 
It will be found advertised in this issue. 


Book on Cotton Manufacture. 


Editor Textile World: 


We desire to obtain for a friend of ours 
in Brazil, a treatise or book on the 
manufacture of cotton goods. Our friend 
has a mill and our idea is that he thinks 
he can improve the work of the mill by 
having such a book. 

New York. F. E. & Co. 


We would suggest that the following 
books be obtained: “The Power Loom 
by Alexander Brown (copies we can fur 
nish at $1,25); “Cotton Mill Construction 
and Engineering,” by Joseph Nasmith 
“Students’ Cotton Spinning,’’ by Joseph 
Nasmith; ‘“‘Modern Cotton Spinning Ma 
chinery, Its Principles and Construction 
by Joseph Nasmith; “Cotton Spinning 
by W. 8. Taggart; ‘“‘Cotton Weaving 
and ‘“‘Cotton Spinning,”’ both by R. Mars 
den. 





Coloring Matter. 


Editor Textile World 
How is coloring matter classified? 
G 


Conn. B. 


Coloring matter is divided 


classes, the 


into two 
mono-genetic, capable of 
yielding only one color, whatever mor 
dant is used; and poly-genetic, capable of 
producing totally different colors, accord 
ing to the mordant used, 





Cotton Fringe Wanted. 


Editor Textile World 

We have been referred to you for the 
following information: I have recently 
commenced the manufacture of a new 
cotton hammock, and use awning cloth 
and fringe in the making, like the en 
closed samples. Cotton fringe is what I 
want. Can you give me the names of 
manufacturers of this article? 

Mass. CG FP. A. 


We have replied by letter, and would 
refer our correspondent to our advertis 
ing columns for parties who are manu 
facturing fringes. 





Tapestry Carpet Designing. 


Editor Textile World: 

Can you inform me where I can get 
instruction by mail on tapestry carpet 
designing; also where I can obtair 
paints, and designing paper in sheets 
and other things necessary for tapestr 
carpet designing? 

New York State. 

We would suggest that our correspond 
ent write to W. 8S. Gavey, Box 222, Brook 
lyn, N. Y., who makes a specialty of 
teaching designing. For material, writ: 
to those selling mill supplies, advertise 
in this issue. We have replied mor 
fully by letter. 
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Dogwood and Hornebeam. 


Editor Textile World: 

Can you inform us of parties getting 
out dogwood heads in the rough for bob- 
bins, or where the wood can be had that 
is known as hornbeam? 

Vermont. x Ba 


We have answered giving full informa 
tion by letter. 


Literature on Knitting. 


Editor Textile World 

Can you inform me of any literature 
relating to the knit goods industry, es- 
pecially to the manufacture of hosiery? 
No. Carolina. J. 8. 
There is no literature published con- 
erning this industry, except as it may 
be found in the trade journals of to-day. 





Book on Hosiery. 
Editor Textile World: 

I wish to gain some knowledge of hosi- 
ery manufacturing, and would like to 
have recommended some work on this 
subject. 

Philadelphia. W. E. W. 

We do not know how we can satisfy 
our correspondent, as there is no work 
on knitting that would meet his case, un- 
less he desires to take up the framework 
branch, and the best work on this sub- 
ject is a German work by Gustav Will- 
komme, translated into English in 1885. 
It is a somewhat expensive publication 
ind difficult to obtain. The best litera- 
ture on this subject is that to be found 
in the knitting department of this maga- 
zine, 


Dress Trimmings, Etc. 


Editor Textile World 
Can you give me the address of one or 
two parties that handle dress trimmings, 
braids, etc., like samples enclosed? 
Philadelphia. Wi au ae 


We insert the above inquiry from a 
manufacturer of the class of goods men- 
tioned, (cotton braids) in the hope that 
his inquiry will attract the attention of 


parties in want of such merchandise. 





Woolen Mills in Seuth America. 
[a 
Editor Textile World: 

Can you give me a list of the woolen 
(weaving) mills of South America, es- 
pecially those in Chile and the Argentine 
Republic? Is there any directory pub- 
lished of the textile industries of South 
America? 

Ill. W.. U. B. 


statistics in 
referring to 


There are no authentic 
English that we know of, 


the woolen mills of South America. We 
will simply say that the number of such 
American 
Washington, D. C., is now 
with the prospects of being in 


mills is small. 
Republics, 
compiling, 


The Bureau of 


print by the last of October, a compre- 
hensive commercial directory 
embody in full all the 


for. The 


which will 
information called 
Bailly-Bailleire Annarie, 
lished in Spanish in Madrid, Spain, 


pub- 
con- 


tains the information desired 


Cotton Blanket Manufacturers. 
Editor Textile World 

Will you please send me a list of the 
cotton blanket manufacturers in the 
United States? 

California. L. T. H. 
A list of these manufacturers can be 
found in the World's Directory. 
that there are two 
mills at Taunton, Mass.,—the Whitten- 
ton Mfg. Co. and the Elizabeth Poole 
Mills,—that make superior blankets of 
this kind. There are other mills in the 
United States that also make blankets. 


Textile 
We will simply say 


Scouring Woolen Yarn. 


Editor Textile World 

Which is the more economical to use 
for scouring woolen yarn, caustic potash 
or carbonate of potash? Which gives the 
better result, irrespective of cost? Should 
a soda soap ever be used with a potash 
alkali for scouring purposes, or potash 
soap with a soda alkali? 

Philadelphia. J. L. W. 


The question put to us by our corres 


pondent is a debatable one, and there 


exists quite a range of opinion among 


employ- 
Carbonate of 


manufacturers concerning the 


ment of these materials 


potash is more economical to use than 
that 


sults 


caustic potash, and we should say 


is a rule it should give better re 


We know of cases, however, where soda 
soap is used with potash alkali for some 
purposes, and we know of cases where 
the potash soap is used with the soda al 
kali, and claims are made for each of 
these 
than the 


tion 


soaps as showing better results 


other. Of course careful atten- 
should be given to both the 
of the soap and of the 


quality 
water that is used. 
Caustic potash is chiefly 
paration of soft 


used in the pre 
soap, and is prepared 
from pearl ash by causticizing with lime, 


ind is sold chiefly in the solid state 





Knitting Plant. 


Editor Textile World 
Can you give me information concern- 
ing the necessary machines and cost for 
a complete factory for knitting hosiery? 
Penn, G. B, 
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In reply we would say that the inquiry 


of our correspondent is exceedingly 
vague, as he does not state the size of 
the plant, i. e., the number of dozen per 
day required, nor does he state the gauge 
of goods that he wants to manufacture 
Therefore he leaves it to us to suppose 
the plant, which we have done, by taking 
a plant capable of producing 100 dozens 
per day, 176 needle goods. A plant on 
half hose, 
probably, not far from $5,000., and a 


exclusively, would cost him 


plant for making ladies’ hose exclusively 
would cost rising $6,000. These expenses 
would cover the cost of what is known 
as the knitting department. The finish- 
ing department, in either case, would re 
quire a dryer, and as goods are finished 
to-day, it ought to have one screw, hot 
press, or what is commonly known as a 
hydraulic press, sufficiently large to take 
care of 500 dozen per day. This would in 
volve an additional expense of perhaps 
$700. In some localities, it is not neces 
sary for the manufacturer to buy one of 
these presses for his mill, as there ar 
parties who press for the trade Wwe 
answer our correspondent very generally 
because we have nothing to base our esti 
mate on, specifically. We have some de- 
tails at our command, but do not think 
it advisable to publish them in response 


to so vague an inquiry. 


New Publications. 


Hawaii. Alaska.—The Bureau of 
American Republics, Joseph P. 
Smith, Director, Washington, D. C., has 
just issued two new books, numbers &5 
and 86, relating to Hawaii, and Alaska, 
respectively. The former furnishes in- 
formation concerning the natural re- 
sources, industries and commerce of the 
Hawaian Islands, in their present politi- 
eal status. The latter is published in re- 
sponse to the quickened interest in the 
recent discoveries of gold in the Klon- 
dike region, and the great demand for 
fresh and reliable information concern- 
ing Alaska. 


Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly 

for September, 1897. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. Yearly price $5.00. This 
number contains articles of much inter- 
est to the general reader. Among them 
may be mentioned the following: Spanish 
Experiments in Coinage: The Hawks of 
New England; Principles of Taxation; 
The Racial Geography of Europe; Ob- 
jects and Results of Polar Research; The 
Giant Cactus, tskite Bows und Arrows; 
When Character is Formed; The Scope 
of Sotany; Alchemy tedivivus; The 
Forces in an Air Bubble; The Discovery 
of the Sun Spots. 


The Money Question—By Henry V. 
Poor. New York: H. V. & H. W. 
Poor. This is a handbook for the times, 
by the author of ‘‘Money and its Laws,’ 
but better known as one of the publishers 
of Poor’s Manual of the Railroads of the 
Lnited States. Mi Poor is an able writ- 
er on economic questions, and this pam- 
phlet of 202 pages is well worth perusing. 
It takes up such subjects as Defining 


Money; Function of Governmoince in ths 
Matter of Metallic Money; Metallic 
Money of the United States Savings 
Banks; Bank of the United States 
Change of Standards; United States 
Notes; Demonetization of the Silver Dol 
lar,—Act of 1873; Act of 1890; Position of 
Present Administration; Bi-metallism 
The Remedy The chief object of this 
work is to vdvocete the emancip:tion of 
the banks of the country from the bur 
den now imposed upon them in the form 
of security for their circulation. 


Bulletin of the National Association of 
Wool Manufactures—for September 
1897. Edited by 8S. N. D. North, Secre 
tary and published by the Association 
Boston. This number is especially valu 
able on account of its authentic refer 
ence to recent legislation affecting the 
tariff on wool and woolens. The princi 
pal article is on “The Textile Schedule 
of the 1897 Tariff,’’ written by the secre 
tary. 


Magazine—for September 

New York: Cassier’s Magazine Com 
pany Price 25 cents. This number ha 
the usual variety of well considered and 
popular articles, which characterize thi 
magazine The leading articles are th 
following: The Evolution of the Wreck 
er, with thirteen illustrations character 
istic of wrecking operations and appli 
ances; The Future of American Ship 
building from an American Point of 
View, illustrated; By-product Systems of 
Coke Making, being a graphic exposition 
of their advantages, with thirteen illus 
trations of retort coke oven plants; Ele« 
tric Copper Refining in the United Stat« 
being a description of methods and stat 
ments of cost; An Ocean Danger and Its 
Remedy, referring to a new system of 
night signalling. 


Cassier'’s 


Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly 
for October. New York: D. Appletor 
& Co. Price $5.00 per year. This number 
contains a well illustrated article 01 
‘Franklin's Kite Experiments with Mod 
ern Apparatus;”’ also article on the fol 
lowing subjects: “The Psychology of Be 
lief ‘Existing Methods of Taxation,’’ b 
David A. Wells. It also has an article 
describing and illustrating science-teach 
ing in the University of Chicago, but per 
haps the most interesting paper, from 
purely scientific standpoint, is the review 
by Prof. C. Hamford Henderson of a new 
book entitled “Some Unrecognized Laws 
of Nature.” 


Cotton Spinning.—By William Scott 
Taggart. London and New York 
Macmillan & Co. Price $1.75. The second 
volume of this work has just been issued 
and includes the processes up to the end 
of the fly frame, the chapters being d: 
voted in their order to drawing, combing 
and fly frame, This brings cotton spin 
ning down to the end of what is general! 
termed the preparing processes, and ir 
cludes all of the machinery and manipu 
lations between the card and the self 
actor, or ring frame. The operations it 
this section have the most important in 
fluences upon the future character of 
yarn, and every manufacturer should b: 
familiar with them. The third volume of 
this work will deal with the spinning 
processes. With the advance that is be 
ing made in textile education, this work 
will be esteemed of much assistance t 
the student. Mr. Taggart is one of the 
contributors to this magazine, and is a 
young man of thirty-seven years of age 
and is an Englishman. Mr. Taggart’s 
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concern, he entered the dr R. I ve comme 1 to run until 9 P. 
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evening lectures for three year it the the Me nies Butiah oe : ; 

Owen's College of Victoria | versity October 4. to Octo er ; 4% he 6 
Some years ago, he entered int the ser , . eat es oy eis > 

vices of a large American firm, as thei ene Sie vs N | : rae 

technical adviser for the continent of pe ties sine . al en - : ; 
Europe, and in this position he had u the see Ndonga er ae ' ome * 

bounded opportunities for obtaining I ever ‘aed e ened _ for nae 

experience in textile and engineering Ny ex . ded ‘ t $ "T 5 

dustries as they are conducted \ few ir eon | nt it : 

years ago, he published a small book o - to ? ad for t , * - ¢ 

Sketches on Textile Machiner for Sale: Gate SP? vine ag" : 

the use of students in te ical chor ment ndet } fees — Mr He , 

which was quickly sold out. Last year WW cer n w } thot oat 

Macmillan & Co. issued the first volumes este will be he } Mr , 

of the work now noticed, which i i! other In here will he mex r \ of 

tended to be nh exnaustive tr LLIse ot old New ] a oker ker ae 
cotton spinning Much of |! par tin t 1 natior ‘ sf +, 

in the evening has been devoted to te roon l t ho 4 

ing evening classes connected with te methods nd a livine roon f } ocacl 
nical schools, chiefly in the Bolton 8) beside tl there w d ve ae 
trict He has given a large number of health topi et I} Ww Sy 

ires to miil man 












in various parts of Lane hire Cts (oP 7 Raa’) rh, : 


English Embroidery 




















ind Symbolism.—By Frar 1 é ‘cs \ 
Hugh Marshall. Londor Horace Cox orougat piecen 1 trom M woo 
Chancery Lane Price $3.00. Tt p nd erected D talwart ¢ Ww will 
cation is very handsomely gotten the ex It ¢ ry a \ promin 
both in regard to its typography and raction will a : 
lustrations. Of the latter, there ars OF NEC ‘ ecured at I xper 
imong which may be mentioned there will be i bakers department 
Westminster Chasuble Bayeux T howing working exhibits of bake und 
try Kurial of Edward the Confessot1 nte oners machinery bread cake 
nd pies baked while yo 





Munich Mitre, with Martyrdom of St 
Thomas Becket ru all 5 
mongers’ Compan 





























Elizabeth of Hungar Tapestr of the te et A prominent feature Will 
Sixteenth Century Its several chapter ome trish exhibit including ) nit 
cover the following ibjects Anglo or t Irish rebe mm ol ; 1K d 
Saxon Period Anglo-Norman Work weapol “a 8 wartal 3 
{ : a > imes of fisher folks of ! oO rmal 
vestments otf st Thomas a Becket . : I rm 
The Order of Chivalry and Heraldry , ere piece of Blarney Ston 
The Syon Cope; Materials Employed i: ry ; on W lirt from Tar iris! 
Mediaeval Embroidery Domestic Em ‘rints Ww A ! 
broidery of the Middle Ages; Bed Hang —— Pe rohe . . 
ings of the M le Ages; Lancastrian and = | , 
Tudor Work; mbroidery on the Stump 
Jacobean Work; Symbolism in Mediaeval —John & James Dobson. Philadelp! 
Kmbroidery; Emblems and Attributes of have made a breadth of solid-color W 
the Saints. ton carpet, known as Mos which is 
a : three yards wide. Ti! is believed to be 
Industrial News. the widest ever turned out by an Ameri 
7 n loom—heretofore one nd one-half 
The Keystone Knitting Machine Mfg irds | been the maximum widt TI 
Co., of Philadelphia, have removed from this new departul lt 
1711-15 Randolph St. to No. 40 North S prod d was con 
Seventh St Philadelphia a | b Messr 
I of Sch [kill mill 
Business with S. A. Dudley, shuttle ! ft Wilton pet loing 
maker, Taunton, Mass is somewhat im iway wit] ur rhtly ean 1dds m 
proved, and the outlook appears quite to its be t wl 1 1 » floor 
favorable for a good fall trade. covering is only excelled b the mo ex 











The American Belt Cleaning Co., 7 









Hill St., Taunton, Mass., are now doing Dillon & Co., 20 Cedar St.. New York 
a nice little business in making old, oily, have an advertisement in tl su 1 
gummy belts run as well as new. Mr. J. page 2, to whi W trust our readers 
McGhee is the inventor of the process, will give some ittentior hould they be 
ind is one of the most cordial and genial in want of anythir the d tuff lir 
of men. They are now doing consider- Cia at ne ee ia nee 





able government work. Among their tes- 
timonials are such establishments as the 
Mason Machine Works, and a number of 
other large concerns. 





ot time, for water wheels 
t water wheel governor 
alter Smith, Webster, Mass 
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Me for a 
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Sanford 
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knitting 
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corner of 


Scott & 
machinery, 
their general 
6th and Arch works, 207! 
East Cumberla deeming this 
move for the t el of their cus- 
tomers and themss¢ they have a 

1 line of their re y designed and 

proved hosiery and 1 rwear machin- 

the exhibitior lepartment of the 

tion can be 

ars in about 
centre of 


the city. 


Cotton Mills, 
by Garner & 


Roches- 


The Rochester 
‘f Co., are 


ter, N. Y., owned 


imong the oldest industries in 
The mills were built in 1845. 
ton mill is now owned by 
Wm Garner New 
built ar owned by Seth 
the property of a stock company 

ime the Jones cotton mills in 1850, 
roperty w purchased in 1856 by 
Vickery the mill was run by 

il I in 1863 In 1865 it was 
Vickery estate by Wil- 


that city. 
The old cot- 
the estate of 
York. It wa 

but later 


Jones, 


Chapin Philadelphia, 
uppears in our 
dealers in braids, 
changed their lo 
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old building forn 
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covering 
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showing the 
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experimental work 
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I silken feeling 
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Taunton, Mas 

perfecting the Univer 
now to have there 
Company oO 
a good number of 
ior Mr. Emery 


ire glad to see 


“got 
Loom f 


comp de ipparently 
hlé onditions. train ind pa 


nee count. 


Wolstenholme Sons & Co 
Frankford Ave & Westmoreland St 

Phila., Pa., + recently purchased of 
Cc. @& Bar Sons, a new complete 
train of parallel-motion-rake woo! 
washers. This is the fourth order the 

have placed for these washers and the 
present train of 4 bowls will be one of the 
largest, if not the largest, in the 
being somewhat over 125 ft. long. 


\ I 
vO 


Thos. 


country 


White & Rushton, formerly of Provi 
dence, R. I have just moved into their 
new Barrows, near Brown St 
Johnston, R. I The is 38 by 78 
Their business is rapidly increasing; and 
their new steam finishing and lustering 
machine, also the American compilator 
for worsted combs and White's patent 
under grids for woolen and worsted cards 
are among their specialities. 


shop on 


shop 
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Maris Brothers, manufacturers of rooms of the Philadelphia Bourse a very 
traveling cranes, of Philadelphia, Penn., interestil exhibit f textile machine ry, 
are erecting a new machine shop to meet in cha 1 He Y 
the demands of their increased business, will ing 
and the new building will be modern and 
designed to meet all the requirements of 
1 handy and serviceable machine work- 
ing establishment. The building will be 
% ft. x 7 ft. Running the full length of 

building 4 1 ten ton power 
ine having a spat YM ft. One side of 


i Oo 


building will be inged with a gal- 
ery on which will be placed the lighter 
machinery. The framework of the build- 
is of steel, and the covering of the 
and roof will be corrugated iron 
ct for th mplete building h 
been let to the Berli yn Bridge Com 
pany of East B ! ; wl signed 
the structure, n ( “nis! and 
erect all the mat 


information om Ts i s he ef- 

! irn ffort i being made 
product [ 1en goods ut 
We Ik n ! woolen mills 

iat place nereasing their produc 

mm and addi te number of their 
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00) d | nore e wanted, ac 
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ergy an ablilty I I I in v 10 


er vi 
is yet to attain h tiftiett irthday Mr 
Klipstein received a 1 ion 
in Germany. At tl! se of eighteen he 


went to } ine secured a position 


gh educat 


Ienglish and ench correspondent in 

large seed house, fterwards going 

England to accept another position 

responsibility. on returned 

France ind omm«e ii le 
reer ij the 


i important 
ind Ie 
known 
! ilt 


1emil¢ 
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he nas eniarge 
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Philadelphia, 
nati, Providen« 


Textile Machinery ai the Philadelphia joo Por > ae dena 
Bourse. wipers made by; Ami n Silk Mf 


lk QZ 
ie o., of Philadelphi or cleanir 


—__—— I ig their 
There is now installed in the exhibition machinery. These wipers (announced on 
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old methoa Oils and Mill Supplies. 
ecuring the 
mill 2 pa 
and The advertisement of the well know: 
mill supply house of Stevenson Bro. & 
Co., Philadelphia, will be found on page 
for 26 of this issue f the “Textile World 
of For thirty years 
ilk tensive dealings witl iil the 
well Middle and E tern states and ot 
ers say late years supplied many of the mills a 
vublesome factorie of the South. Their jaliti 
machinery ire Valvine, cylinder oil, engine and ma 
eated use inery oil, album oil for ewing m 
easily l nd fine m hinery, petroleum ar 
the isel oil; steam packing of all brand 
of belting laces and belt dressing para 
night fine wa bayberry wax, rod wax, bee 
At metic i anti-lamina for re 
N vin ile fro team boilers Stev 
timony ! i 3 7 ontrol a refinery na 
experi- ‘ ity rerooms and office 
ilk n 1s2 8S. uf : *hiladelphia. The busi 
the u 1eSs ‘ ed by Ja H. Stevenson 


t ly 
ctively 


MILL 


Cotton. i eed 2500 spindles and 
t t more will be 
the enterprise 
New Mills. rhey nanufacture sheetings 
*Al I ‘arolina ‘at : Fall 
that the State's interest 
power at Catawba Falls ha 
» Mrs. Susat \. Boylestor 
urrounding property, i 
ell all the 
ipitalists 
er electric 
manufacturir 


thoroug 


ret 


Winnsboro The 
iich we reporte 
rations Nov 

The machi 
installed, is be 
the D. A. Thomp 


tock is $100,000 


largemenuts and Improvements. 
Delaware Henry Clay Factory The 
ichinery of the Barlow and Thatcher 
t has been sold to the Coosa Mf; 
Piedmont \la., and it will be removy 
before i \ nb ind added to the 
present ant i Coosa Company 
Both Mr. Th ind Mr. Barlow ars 
connecte i tl ‘oosa Company 


*Georgia, August Georg Este 
president of the John P. King Mfg. Co 
informs us that their new addition wi 
be completed by Jan. 1, 1898 This wi 
give them 20,096 new cotton spindles ar 
600 new loom and the total improve 
ments will cost $300,000 


Georgia Augusta. The Sutherland 
Co. have placed orders forabout 4,00 
tional spindle 


Georgia, Jackson. It is reported th 
Smither the Pepperton Mill is to enlarge its « 
ex pec tart pacity b the addition of about 40 loom 
This i s re ind 1500 to 2000 spindles. The principal 
projected irly in 1896. product is sheetings. 
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—Georgia, Whitehall The Georgia —Connec y “= oe 
Mfg. Co. have their new water power sumed Bepte ain ee nig WOE Was ce 
completed 1% miles below their factory of the mill of the Falls Co. 1 oy = 
and expect soon to put in a ew water nill, which was losed ' owr asa Ye 
wheel, and by means of electr wires repairs, was started up Sent @ ~ 
transmit the power to the factory They bs Avene , 

are to add new machinery this fall. —Maine, Biddeford. Agent McArthur 

of the Laconia & Peppere ‘otton , 

—New Jersey, Millville. The cotton mill at this place has atoah tates 2 bg a 
and bleachery of the Millville Mfg. Co effect that Mill No. 3, whi » } ; - 































has been 




















have started up, and expect to run full closed down every other week for s¢ veral 
time. An addiaion will be built to the years, commenced Aug. 30, to run witl 
mili, giving employment to several hun out any interruptions. This mill. whi h : 
dred more operatives. is the largest one owned 1 the corpore ’ 
t -— ~ : ‘ ——— i 
North Carolina Burlingtor Addi ; 
tions including the erection of a dye Maine, Sace. The mills of ¢ York | 
7 i Mil o! f or 
house, are being made to the plant of the Mfg. Co. wl h hav Cer 1 ‘ - ’ 7 
! = ‘ auow! rT 
Aurora Cotton Mills All the mill j xX weeks . operat 7 ts 
this place are now running on full time Ss 7, giving rp! ment : inet See ; 












North Carolina, Graham The Oneid 













Mills will install 4,000 or 5,000 pindles Massachusett Chicope. T) 
with the ecompanying machinery Dw nt Mar turing ( whicl : . 
soon as it can be ordered t 2 rece ed nl ut one f t n fo 
It is said that the carding and spinning ( me ! No 

have been insufficient for some time a i the first of J , _ es 

consequent n } <? ‘ u 

ble to keep steadily at work owing to 









short supp 


North Carolina Greensboro r " , me cm ete A 
Proximity Cotton Mi will add mor é ! rf t c yee M 
to their 













looms 









Pennsylvani Chester It is reported 






that Galey & Lord Mfg. Co. will make MM chuset Farnur r 
extension to their plant in order to ¢g é } ’ ns Cotton M “ P . 
room for a number o lditional loon or over aa ti 
This will give employment to out 1 \ , _ ‘ 3 

A. G. Kemptor ILMH 










hands 





more 










Rhode Island, Pawtucket The 1 . sala : 
rair Mfg. Co. has started raising part oe ss pee ya: : . rm 
their plant, 3 stork When completed ee eslang 4 v wl , 
the entire mill will be 4 stories, and cor will Pastis thate ata + [. R. I 
siderable space will be gained which will Whe “tage : he a ” = I 
be filed with new machinery before lor nomena . . y 
The yarn department is now running til 







,P. mt. 
















Rhode Island 
Knight are to build a ree cott tor For tl + py : 
house in this place It will be three of the Comr ’ a 
tories high, built of brick, and 200 feet ata " ; 










*South Carolina 







Powe Mfg. Co. inform that the start al eamndii j pty 
- . - " A ‘ Le ‘ ? rié t 
ed work bept. 2 on I adit p17 t | The ther 
long, four sto ; hich the expect to , . yn 
lons four stori wt xpect me d work the 7t} es 
omplete and have ir ise |} Jar 1s dov ince J : 
This will give employment to about f a Mage hee neg 3 k 
| ¢ a0) 7 } n oO a 





persons nd will provide in it 


ipacity of 15,000 spindle nd 304 loor M l ett I 


















Carolina, Marion. The Asl M Be mi 


South 


















yarn mill at this | ce former! th About 120 , . an 

Marion Cotton mills, is to have it i 

pacity doubled, and new machinery added Massachusett Tauntor T 7 

ome time this month This mill w net Mills which were losed dowr nl 
bought the latter part of 18% b Mi t e depression. have rx nang ; pats ce — 
A. M. Price of Lincolnton, N. C. and R _— 


fi 





hiladelphia New Hammnehii 






Danville 
will rect n addition to 














more stock 
dro-extractors, textile drying machines 


ind 2 baling presses 
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*North Carolina Cc} rlott "Il", 
suIse cotton mill has b 






ezun operatior 





is the twelfth cotton mill in this 


MEills Starting Up. 









Alabama, Columbia The Columbia : : 
Cotton Millis resumed operations Sept. 6 Virginia, Petersburg. Th: mill of the 
ifter a shut down of five weeks, during Matoaca Mfg. Co., which h been pt thy 
which time extensive repairs have been down since June, has been st urted uD 
made to the plant. When running {ull time it employs evar 





Pv) ? b adiedg er re Re: 





ei 


—-= 
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nds, it | 
of wages will be 
closed down, 


the same soale 
rce as when the mill 


i oolen. 


New “Mfill«. 

—Kansas, Topeka. J. F. McAfee of In- 
dependence, Mo., formerly of the firm of 
McAfee &McCoy, has submitted a plan to 
the Commercial Club here for the estab- 
lishment of a woolen mill. $10,000 will be 
invested in the business by Mr. McAfee 
himself, and $6,000 more will be needed to 
start the enterprise It is thought by the 
club that some nin Topeka can be in- 
duced to tak he entire amount A com- 
inittee is I ippointed to take charge 


of the 


Charles 
‘rates the 
has pur- 

mills in 
idle for 

worsted 
of wors 
j 


nea 


Wendell 
remove 
to 


Hulmeville. F. Rumpf 
phia, contemplate the 
00 woolen mill here 
to erect the building 
will build a suffi 

to accommodate 

town is now cor 


Philadelphia. Baltz 
d to operate a portion 
Manayunk making 

gz yar They also 
nsive changes 

s in a few 

pared to give 


—Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Taylor 
: of Germantown are to erect a two 
story mill, 100 x 25 feet. Architect R. L 
Perot, who has conpleted the plans, is 
now receiving estimates for the sam«¢ 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia Wm. F. 
Davis has just started a mill in Mana- 
yunk the Missouri Mills Main and 
Chestnut St to produce woolen yarns 
He will make a specialty of carpet 
rug yarns. The plant contains 3 
cards and 504 spindles. He sells 

does his own buying. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

Connecticut, Stafford Springs. Addi 
tional machinery is being installed in the 
plant of the Central Woolen Company. 
This is owing to the company’s inability 
to supply its looms with yarn to keep 
them in operation, 


WORLD 


Indiana, Mishawaka, The foundation 
for the Mishawaka Woolen Co.'s new 
building is being laid. 


—Massachusetts, East Brookfield. Win- 
field Scott, proprietor of the lower satinet 
mill, is setting up 16 looms, 1 set cards 
and jack in the building formerly occu- 
pied by Rouselle & Moreau, and expects 
to have them running about Oct. 1, giv- 
ing employment to about 20 additional 
hands. 


Masachusetts, Hyde Park, The Rob- 
ert Bleakie Mfg. Co., is installing con- 
siderable new spinning machinery. The 
mill is also being equipped with an elec- 
tris light plant. 


Pennsylvania, Norristown. The large 
iddition, 25 x 22 feet which is being built 
» the carpet plant of which James W. 
Barker is proprietor, is nearly completed. 
The firm has changed 29 machines used 
for making upholstery for others to 
manufacture Brussels carpets. There 
re 200 hands employed. 


Miills Starting Up. 

Massachusetts, Dalton. The Glennon 
Mills, which have been leased by the 
Ilampden Woolen Company of Hampden 
Mass has been thoroughly renovated 
New material has been installed for the 

ifacture of fancy cheviots and cassi 

new picker plant and boiler 

built in the rear the mair 

200 hands employ 
machi ry |i put ir 
already egur in the 


*Massachusetts 
Pomeroy Mills 


een leased by the 


Pittsfield The old 

which we reported had 

Pontoosuc Wooler 

‘o 1a been started up in the manu 
dress goods. There are now 
inds employed. 


} 
t 
( 
¢ 


M ichuss Wales. Operations 
ive been resumed in the mill of the Ex 
lsior Woolen Co. after a shut down 


hich lasted all summer. 


New Hamy Ashuelot. The West 
Swanzey Mfg ] tarted up a part 
of their mill. n has been closed 
ince early last fall will be run to its 
full capacity as soon as the sale of the 
product will permit. 


New Jersey Bridgeton. The East- 
Lake Woolen Mills, which have been idle 
for about three years, are expected to re 
sume operations soon. 


New Jersey, Camden. It is reported 
that operations will be resumed in the old 
Camden Woolen Mills at 10th. & State 
Sts. Title to the property is reported to 
be now vested in Supt. todfish, who 
operated the plant at the time of the 
Company's failure. 


Rhode Island, Bridgeton. Mr. Samuel 
Mellor, proprietor of the Stone worsted 
mill, Parcoag, has secured a lease of the 
Clear River woolen mill at Bridgeton for 
five years, and will move his machinery 
from his present quarters and begin 
work at Bridgeton about Oct. 1. The 
Stone mill is owned by Horace Kimba’‘l 

has been operated by Mr. Mellor for 
al years. He will have double 
number of looms, and will do carding 

pinning in the new mill. 

Arthur Graves is superintendent. A 
general line of fine worsted yarns w'll be 
made. This plant has been idle for near- 
ly two years. 








Rhode Island, Warren. The worsted 
mill of the Warren Woolen C 
sold to some the ( 


Woonsocket Worsted 
known hereafter as 





Co. The new com] take posses 

ion at once, and the ll t tarted 
as s0o0n s ome new |! inery 18 dded 
and some repairs made. The number of 
operatives will be about 160. 


Vermont, North Hartland. The Otta- 


hee woolen mills, which have been 


shut down since April, have started 


New Mlills. 

Indiana, Michigan City. It is reported 
that the officers of the Lakeside Knitting 
Works have en offered inducements by 
the cities of Muncie, Anderson, 
Kokomo, to have them locate their mill 
in one of their cities. A change of loca- 
tion is made necessary on account of a 
law recently passed by the legislature 
prohibiting ri vict labor and is 











ploys over 400 in tl rison and out. A 
committee of i I } been oir d 
to cont see if 





Ma ichusett 5 hbridge Messrs 
rank H I y nd J pi Hagert 
ive engaged in t manufacture of knit 


! veer I 1 ery way 
Massachusetts, Wakefield. A arge 
vacant lot of land t the corner of Al- 
bion and Foundry St has been purchas 
ed by Me Wir i Boit & Co., pro- 
prietors of tl Harvard Knitting Mills 
for the ] I { er tir i three tory 





dent of the company will improve the 
property to meet the requirements of its 
business It i expected to have the 
plant in operatior January 8. This 
company | been operating its plant in 
the Monroe Count Penitentiar emplo 
ing over 300 hands Machinery will be 
moved from Rochester 

New York Oriskany Falls. Ground 
has been broken for large knitting mil 
ind the work will be rapidly pushed. It 
will be built partly on the site of the old 
mill of E. B. Woolworth & Co. which w 
burned everal years ago. The owners 
will be Quentin McAdams of Utica, and 
the members of the Oriskany F 





Knitting Co. The main building will be 
of brick, 45 x 100, three stories and base- 
ment. It is expected that the mill will 
be in operation by January, and that 
from 150 to 200 hands will be employed. 


*Oliio, Piqua. The co-partnership be- 
tween John P. Spiker and George David- 
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son will be 





known as the Superior Un- 
pa 





derw r Co f which Mr. Davidson will 
erintendent. They expect to start 
pr ictie Oct emp , ibout 26 
pe rt ry y gas engine 
tn I iné making 
me e ribbed underwear 

Vermont, Jonesvi R. J. Robinson, 
writ 1 that I it Jonesville 
1 branch of t Baker Underwear 
( Pe hy N. ¥ He is the mana- 
ger of t I 1 employs bout 50 

! d making children’s underwear. 
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Middletown. T 
é bout completes 
bui ig, at a cost « 
li] brick 
i » 100 hands 
1 rt work in 
latter part of September. 
Wilmington. The new ad- 
tor t mington 
on I St. | hn com- 
t r I I ind 1s 


in in 


th Amazon Hosiery 


now beilr over SO 









Un iditional 
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I Cler- 

Mills Co. have removed 
d b ne to a new and 
(ty high, 310 x 
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00 to $4 00 
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Glo Knitting Mill No 
W K i $ one of 
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M K naugh 
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l ‘ it 75 hands 
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this city by James Miller will a night and day force. About 300 hands 
ration by the first of October will be employed. 


Y Joseph Night Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. John M 

ilmost complet Schwehm has opened a factory for the 
putting manufacture ff upholstery goods an 
ild frame hair cloth, at 13-15 Wistar St., Germar 
and employment town. He ha installed 132 looms and 
number of weavy built a new dyehouss Mr. Schwehem 


ods will be manu does his own buying. 


Connecticut Bridgeport. There is a 
Jervis. Duffy Bros rumor that the plush works of Lester 
ff Fort Plain, N. Y. ros irge English manufacturers, will 
old stone grist mill be moved to this country and located at 
remodel the building Bridgeport. This would’ give employ 
of the same about Oc- ment to upward of 2000 hands, and 
1 be about 200 ha would be one of the largest plush mill 
mill. n this country 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia A. Dort 
& Girard Ave will build a 
building on N Broad St., to 

dyeing establishment 


Enlargemenats and Improvements. 
Massachusett Fall River A two 


tory | < addition, 140 x 55 feet will be 
built y tl Fall River 3] \ 
new { t ne 200x120 

built, and 1 be equipped 


llen- 

. ot 

i will trolley packing ; 
expected building will com 


re 
ul 
Gordon 
Khod land, Providence. The Provi 
dence Dyeil | ! & Calendering 
Quakertown. ‘ Co. on Valley st ! enlarging one of 
f New York, i ! eir building ey have put on an ex 

silk mill t ory which gives additional floor 


rk will be 


erection f —— 


of 102 x 


1 cost o 
; a YEilis Starting Up. 
lilinvis, Peoria The Peor 
Work will be ““o. is to re me operatior 
ction of the closed down for a month 
e by Mess! 
Plans for the Pennsylvania, Stroundsburg. The 
Percy J new pe fact , under the manage 
» hand 1e! Ge ve of the Gobelin 
Cc ® s delphia, has begun 


tions here 


Mills Starting € p. Fires 
oe 
Connecticut, Willim: 


Bottum is preparil ( ! I ! A . q 
n whic a nee , Massachusetts, Nor Adams. Fire in 
the cotton storehouse f the Arnold Print 
Works caused a lo f about $4,000 It is 


not known how f originated. 


Massachusett Williamsburg. Fire 

the Hampshi Woolen Mills Co 
sed of from $800 to $1000 
mostly n the two picking ma 
Loss i vartially covered by in 


eo OF We, 
ee 


Pennsylvani Philadelphia. The 
three story building on Penn St. and the 
Rieading R. R., occupied by West & Lar 
kin as a hosiery mill, has been totally 
destroyed by Loss on machirer 
Miscellaneous. and stock , it $4,000. Full 
covered by insurance. 
New Mill«. ~ 
*onnsylvania, Chester. Birkin & Co. Facts and Gossip. 
manufacturers it Nottingham Eng. 
nave bought th¢ property at 3rd ind 
Sts.. and a two-story brick lac« report states that the firm of Riel 
»~exh) feet, will be erected. Con and Mullin, English silk manufacturers 
t for building the mill has been sent a representative to this coun 
t to Geo. Whittaker of So. Chester, and y. for the purpose of investigating the 
plant in fieli establishing a silk plant here 


*} 
i 


le 
it is expected to have the new 
operation by Jan. 1, when it will be run 


similar to the one at Philadelphia, with —It is reported that Robert Stehli, head 
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of the firm of Stehli & Co., manufacturer 
of silk in Switzerland, is coming to this 
country In October to establish a plant 
here on account of the tariff duties. De- 
tails have not yet been arranged and it 
is not known where the plant is to be lo- 
ited. Edward M. Barlow is the New 
York representative of the company. 


New Albany At the October 
Floyd Circuit Court an effort 
will be made whereby the New Albany 
Woolen Miils will be put in operation. 
These mills are the largest west of Phila- 
delphia. If no agreement is made by the 
bondholders, it is the intention to sell 
the plant to the highest bidder and then 
form a cumpany to operate the plant It 
is said that were it not for the 
ment of a few of the bondholders, the 
plant could be operated now at a profit 


India, 
term of the 


disagree 


Forty-eight new 
being installed in 
take the 


Maine, Biddeford. 

improved cards are 

mill of the 
of 200 old ones. 


Laconia Co, to 
place 

Massachusetts, Blackstone The sati- 
mill of A. E Armstrong which 
by James Kilty and 

will be known as 
Company and the 
will be manufac 
about 30 employed 
and the num 


leased 


McCann 


as be en 
Lawrence 
the Kilty Woolen 
inest grades of goods 
tured. There will be 
it the starting of the mill 
ber will be increased as the business de 
inds. Mr. McCann will be manager of 
mill. Mr. Kilty is interested in sev 
1 other plants and will not sever his 
rection with them. 


Franklin. The Frank- 

lin Cotton Manufacturing Company in- 

form us that nothing definite has been 

done toward selling the machinery in the 
nionville Mill. The machinery has been 

for sale for some time, but there is no 
mmediate prospect of the mill being 
irted up. 


Massachusetts, 


Owing to a 
received the 
leased one ol 
They are now 


Massachusetts, Hinsdale. 
number of orders 
Hinsdale Woolen Co. has 
the old Plunkett Mills. 
running steadily on fancy cassimeres and 
ind suitings 


large 


kerseys for overcoatings 


Cochran, as- 
mills, 
payment of 
creditors on 


Atkins Co 


Cincinnati. W. C 
Pearce’s Sons cotton 


Ohio 
ignee Henry 
been authorized to make 
cent. to the general 
their claims. The Pearce 
creditors will receive another dividend 
within a month of 10 per cent., which will 
} 30 per cent. the business has paid 
it has been under the management 


» assignee. 


”. per 
ld per 


firm 


goods) 


Philadelphia The 
(knit 


Pennsylvania, 
if Woodcock, Hall & Co, 
Mill and Cumberland Sts., Germantown, 
has been re-organized as Woodcock and 
Kinzel. Mr. Kinzel succeeds Mr. Hall, 
who has retired. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The offi- 
ers of the Continental Mills, German- 
town are now as follows: James Dobson, 
president; Wilson HH. Brown, treasurer 
iverett H. Brown, secretary. 

4 Philadelphia. It is re- 


Pennsylvania, 
t have been 


ported that arrangements 
made for the purchase of the Glenmore 
Worsted Mills by local parties, and 
that a transfer of the property will soon 
” made. 


some 


Falls The 
‘arwell 


Island, Central 
building to the F 


‘Rhode 
iddition now 
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Worsted Mills, F. S. Farwell, owner, wil 
contain 75 new looms and four sets of 
new cards. The mill wiil employ 150 to 
-” or more hands, and will run on fancy 
worsteds and mens’ wear. ° 

Virginia, Bedford City. The plant of 
the Liberty Woolen Manufacturing Co., 
will be sold at auction Wednesday, Oct. 

for the commissioners, W. D. Coleman, 
. V. Southall, J. Singleton Diggs, and 
M. P. Burks, by auctioneers Jno. Stewart 
Walker & Co. 


Connecticut, Madison. The Lenox 
Knitting Company, a recently organized 
company, has succeeded to the business 
of H. J. Griswold, Twelve machines will 
be run in the manufacture of golf hose 
The company, which is owned by Messrs 
Mendel & Freedman, have an office at 772 
Chapel St., New Haven 


Mill No. 1 at the 
plant is now running 


Georgia, Columbus. 
Nagle & Phenix 
light and day. 


Massachusetts Millbury. The Lap- 
ham Worsted Mill, which was recently 
bought by . F. Lane of Batchelder & 
Lane, is reported to have again been sold 
to E. B. Mayo of Foxcroft, Me., and 
Thomas C. Curtis of Deering, Milliken & 
Co., Boston It is stated that the new 
purchasers will change the production of 
the mill from woolen goods to cotton 
warp, and it is expected that the plant 
will be started before long. 


Gilbert 
Woolen 
will be 
before 


Massachusetts Pittsfield. 

West has bought the Barker 
Mill. It is thought that repairs 
made ind the mill started up 


long 


Massachusetts, Wilkinsonville. It is 
now stated that the Sutton Woolen Co.'s 
plant at this place, owned by H. N. Slater 

Webster, will not be again operated 

his p gives employment to 250 
hands 


The La- 
running 


North C 
tory Cotton 
ht and day 


irolina Lincolnton. 
Mills are now 


Pennsylvania, Spring City. The hosi- 

mill of W. C. Urner & Co. was dam- 
ged by water to the extent of $1500. by 
the opening of an automatic fire exting- 


uisher 
The plant 


commenced 
force 


Island, Westerly. 
Clark Thread Co 
night and day 


*Rhode 
of the Wm 
running with a 
Tuesday, Sept. 21. 


Island Woonsocket. The 
spinning and twisting rooms of 
Woolen Co. are now running 
o'clock, on account of large 


Rhode 
irding 
the Lippitt 
until eight 
orders. 


Rich- 
now 


South Carolina, Columbia. The 
land Cotton Mill at this place is 
running on full time. 


South Carolina, Greenville. The Hu- 

genot Mills will start on night work the 
“th inst. The plant has been running 11 
hours a day, and it will now run 10 hours 
1 day and 10 hours at night. 
Carolina, Greer Depot. W. W. 
president of the Victor Mfg. Co 
has resigned, and L. W. Parker has been 
clected president. It is expected that the 
capital stock will be increased from $150,- 
“0 to $200,000, 


South 


Burgess, 
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—Tennessee, Memphis. The Bluff City 
Cotton Mill was bought Sept. 15, at trus- 
tees’ sale by John Johnson and Austin 
Miller, two of the bondholders, for $30,- 
000. This property cost $280,000., includ- 
ing buildings, machinery, and land. Mr. 
Johnson states that it is not their pur- 
pose to operate the plant, but they ex- 


pect to sell to parties who will put it in 
operation, although a prospective buyer 
is not yet in sight. 


Texas, Lodi. It is reported that W 
H. Erambert is interested in the enter 
prise for the erection of a $50,000 co-oper- 
ative cotton mill here, 


PERSONAL RECORD. 


Cotton. 

lienry Robinson has accepted a posi- 
tion as overseer of carding at Newark, 
N. J. He was formerly overseer of card- 
ing in the Greene & Daniels Co.'s Mill at 
Puwtucket, R. I. 


Mr. Thompson succeeds Henry Robin- 
sun as overseer of carding at the Greene 
& Daniels Co.’s mill at Pawtucket, R. I. 


W K. Parker, of Goldsboro, North 
Carolina, has accepted the general man- 
agement andagencyof the Wayne Cotton 
Mills. It was incorrectly stated recently 
that he had become superintendent of 
those mills. 


J. C. Cain is now superintendent of 
the Monroe Cotton Mills, Monroe, N. C. 


Melvin P. Brown, who has lately been 
n charge of both the carding and spin- 
ning departments of the Exposition Mill 
No. 1, Atlanta, Ga. will hereafter take 
charge of only the carding room. 


Samuel Cole has accepted a position 
as boss carder for the Massachusetts 
Cotton Mills, Lindale, Ga. 


Robert Wilson, Jr., has accepted a 
position as second hand in the Dwight 
Cotton Mills, Alabama City, Ala. He 
was formerly carder at the Edna Cotton 
Mills, Reidsville, N. C. 


James Goodroe has resigned his posi- 
tion as carded and spinner at the Pepper- 
ton Cotton Mills, Jackson, Ga., to accept 
a position as overseer of spinning in the 
Exposition Mill No. 1, Atlanta, Ga. 


—T. A. Capps has succeeded W. A. 
Matheson as president of the Toccoa 
(Ga.) Cotton Mills. 


Thomas Jarret has accepted the posi- 
tion of overseer of the cloth room of the 
Meridian (Miss.) Cotton Mills. He was 
formerly boss weaver at the Matthews 
Cotton Mill, Selma, Ala. 


—J. E. Shaw, has returned to Rocking- 
ham, N. C., as overseer of weaving at 
Steeie’s Mills. Mr. Shaw was with this 
company previous to his accepting the 
position with the Durham (N. C.) Cotton 
Mfg. Co. 


William A. Brown has resigned his 
position as an overseer in the Lorraine 
Mfg. Co’s plant at Pawtucket, R. I. 

—P. L. West is now overseer of spin- 
ning at the Eufala (Ala.) Cotton Mills. 
lie was formerly at Lincolnton, N. C. 


—Geo. W. Wright has accepted a posi- 


tion with the Iron Works Mill No. 3 at 
Fail River, Mass. He was formerly with 
the Durfee Mill No. 2, Fall River, as boss 
weaver. 

—W. I. Woodward, formerly overseer of 
the spinning room at the Lincolnton (N. 
C.) Mills, has accepted a position as su 
perintendent of the Elm Grove Cotton 
Mills, Lincolnton. 


W. E. Redd, formerly at the Spartan 
Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., is now holding 
a position as boss weaver with the Saxe 
Gotha Cotton Mill, Irene, 8S. C. 


—John Sullivan has resigned his posi 
tion as superintendent of the Achushnet 
Mills at New Bedford, Mass. 


Calvin Whitten, has accepted a posi- 
tion as overseer of the cloth room at 
the Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. 
He was for 11 years with the Riverside 
Cotton Mill, Danville, Va., and for the 
past 3 years overseer at the Asheville 
Cotton Mills, Asheville, N. C. 


George R. Matthews, who has been 
boss weaver at the Muscogee Mills 
Columbus, Ga., has gone to the Eagle & 
Phenix Mills, and taken a position as 
loom fixer, with T. W. Tilman as weaver. 


J. M. Parker has accepted a position 
with the Toccoa Cotton Mills, Toccoa, 
Ga. He was formerly with the Union 
(S. C.) Cotton Mills as superintendent. 


J. F. Gainer of Nashville, Tenn. has 
taken a position at E. M. Holt’s plaid 
mill, Burlington, N. C. 


—William Allen, who has been with the 
Clifton (8S. C.) mill, is now with the 
Tucapau Mills, Wellford, 8. C. 


Alfred Barnes, formerly with the 
Dixie Cotton Mills, LaGrange, Ga. has a 
position with the Eagle & Phenix Mills, 
Columbus, Ga. 


—John Kniveton has taken a position 
as overseer of weaving in the Edna Cot- 
ton Mills, Reidsville, N. C. He was 
formerly with the Sibley Mills, Augusta, 
Ga, 

Cc. A. Hodges of Laurel Hill, N. C. 
has taken a position with the McColl (5 
C.) Mfg. Co. 


—O. A. Reeves has accepted a position 
with the Gaffney Cotton Mills, 8S. C. He 
was formerly with the Newberry (8S. C.) 
Cotton Mills. 

J. E. Williamson, formerly supt. of 
the Ossipee Cotton Mills, Elon College 
N. C., has resigned his position, and 
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gone to Spartanburg, 8. C., and taken 
the superintendency of the Beaumont 
Mfg. Co.'s mills. 


—H. P. Torrance has resigned as assis- 
tant spinner at the Lynchburg, Va. Cot- 
ton Mills, on account of ill health. 


—Fred A. Cumnock has resigned his 
position as superintendent of the Exposi- 
tion Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 


—J. R. King, formerly with the Winsor 
Mill, Burlington, N. C. as loom fixer, is 
now overseer of weaving with the Au- 
rora Mills, same city. 


—Mr. Charles J. Trippe, is overseer of 
spinning, spooling and warping with the 
Cherokee Falls Mfg. Co., Blacksburg, 8S 
Cc. He was formerly with the Bamberg 
(Ss. C.) Cotton Mills. 


—W. W. Owens, has accepted a posi- 
tion as superintendent at Harden Cotton 
Mills, Harden, N. C. He was formerly 
supt. at Elm Grove Cotton Mills, 
colnton, N. C. 


Lin- 


J. J. Davis, formerly of Clifton, 8S. C., 
has taken a position as overseer of card- 
ing and spinning of night work at the 
Beaumont Mfg. Co’s mill, Spartanburg 
a 

John Phillips has resigned his posi- 
tion with the Pacific Mills, Lawrence, 
Mass., where he has been employed for 
30 years. 


—D. J. Skidmore has resigned as night 
overseer of the Fort Mill Mfg. Co., and 
is now in charge of carding and — 


for the Dover Yarn Mills, Charlotte. 
i 


-W. P. Wingate recently of Mt. Holly 
N. C. now has charge of spinning, spool- 
ing, twisting and warping at the mill of 
the Ida Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


W. E. Tisdale is now superintendent 
it the Alpine Cotton Mills, Morgantown, 
N. C. He was recently overseer of card- 
ing and spinning at the Fort Mill Mfg. 
Co, Ft. Mill, 8. C 


W. K. Sanborn is now superintendent 
it the Cedar Falls Mfg. Co., Cedar Falls, 
N. GC. He was formerly with the Clinton 
Cotton Mills, Clinton, 8. C. 


John Cain is now superintendent of 
the Monroe Cotton Mills, Monroe, N. ¢ 


J. A. Waldrop formerly loom fixer 
with the Enoree Mfg. Co., Enoree, 5. ¢ “ 
is now wit the Union Cotton Mills, 
Union, 8. C. 


C. A. Moore, who was recently with 
the Clifto Mfg. Co., Clifton, S. C., is now 
loom fixer for the Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Anderson, 8. C. 


G. D. Barlow, who was formerly boss 
spinner with the McColl Mfg. Co., Mc- 
Coll, S. C., has again accepted that posi- 
tion with the same company. 


F. H. Johnson, formerly of Lewiston, 
Me.. is now in charge of spinning for the 
Galveston Cotton Miks, Galveston, 
lexas. 

James Adamson has accepted a posi- 
tion as designer for the Griffin Company, 
of Passaic, N. J. 


—William H. Noyes has taken a posi- 
tion in the bleaching department of the 


Mt Clark Co.'s thread mill, Westerly, 


Woolen. 


—Elmer Eldredge has accepted a posi- 
tion as boss finisher at the 8S. A. Owen 
mill, of Hope Valley, R. I. 


—Charles Alterbridge has accepted a 
position as boss dyer in Mapleville, R. I. 


—J. L. Brown is boss dyer for the Hud- 
son River Woolen Mills, Newburgh, N. Y. 
He was formerly at No. Dexter, Maine. 


Fred Morey, formerly of Baraboo, 
Wis., is now boss weaver at the Danville 
Woolen Mills, Danville, Ill. 


The Racine Woolen Mills, Racine, 
Wis., have secured the services of Chas. 
Naylor as boss finisher. 


--James Johnston has resigned his posi- 
tion as second hand in the card room of 
the Linwood Mills, No. Adams, Mass., to 
accept a position at Passaic, N. J. 


—John McIntosh has resigned his posi- 
tion as boss dyer for the Hawthorne 
Mills, Glenville, Conn. 


Philip M. Smith, superintendent of the 
Hlenderson (Ky.) Woolen Mills, has been 
promoted to the position of secretary and 
treasurer of the company. 


Joseph E. Jewett has accepted a posi- 
tion as overseer of spinning in the Col- 
lins Mills. He was formerly at South 
Windham, Me. 


T. T. Somerville, formerly of Worces- 
ter, is now with the Perseverance Wors- 
ted Co., at Woonsocket R I., as 
finisher 


boss 


-Thomas Flynn is now with the 
chis Miil, Woonsocket, R. I 
of wool sorting. He was 
Glackstone. 


Col- 
as overseer 
formerly at 


Arthur Graves has accepted a posi- 
tion with the Bridgeton Worsted Co. of 
Pascoag, R. I. 


Mr. J. Shirreff has been appointed 
agent of the Fitchburg, Mass. Worsted 
Co. by the dir-ctors, the change taking 
effect Sept. 1. Mr. Shirreff was at one 
time connected with the Globe Woolen 
Co. and later with the Washington Mills. 


Elmer Packard, formerly with the 
Riverside Mill, has taken a position with 
the Summit Woolen Co., Staffordville. Ct. 


Joseph Thornton has taken a position 
as second hand of spinning in the Rock 
Mill, Rockville, Ct. 


F, C. Werner of Broad Brook, Conn., 
has taken a position as designer at the 
Blackington Woolen Mill, Blackingtor 
Mass. 


James O’Kell has resigned his 
tion at the Oak Valley Woolen 
mill, Oak Valley, R. I 


posi- 


Co.'s 


Richard Head has resigned his posi 
tion as overseer of carding for the Con- 
shohocken Woolen Co., which position he 
has held for the past 37 years. 


Benjamin Barrett is now 
sorter for the American 
Woonsocket, R. I. 


boss wool 
Worsted Co., 
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Alizarine Black 


Dist ‘ 
blacks 


(PATENTED) 


from all other 


the acid test... 


It is an acknowledged fact that woolen goods for 


men’s wear of American manufacture, due to the 


the Alizarine Black), 


more general use of Alizarine Dyes (including 
Ali are faster in color and 


therefore give better service to the public than 
the foreign goods. This is of special importance 
in view of the fact that our climate with the 
clear skies and bright sunshine is more trying 


to colors than in 


ngland, Germany or France 


Wm. Pickhardt & Kuttroff 


NEW YORK 








—Eleazer Davies, recently of Hunting- 
ton, Mass., is now boss dyer for the Ply- 
mouth Woolen Co., Plymouth, Mass. 


—John A. Ryan, recently of Lowell, is 
now superintendent for the Crosby Mfg. 
Co., East Glastonbury, Conn. 


i ait. 

—Wm. B. Leroy, formerly of the 
Globe Mills No. 2, Cohoes, N. Y., but 
who was obliged to transfer this prop- 
erty to George W. Kavanaugh and oth- 
ers, at the time of his failure, has now 
been engaged as superintendent of Globe 
Mill No. 2. 


Miscellaneous. 


Thomas Farrell is now in charge of 
the American Worsted Co., Woonsocket 
Wm. H. Smith having resigned. 


—Muassachusetts, New Bedford. John 
Sullivan, superintendent of the Acushnet 
Mills resigned his position at that place 
four weeks ago. 


Pi-hard Drewhurst, who has been en- 
gaged in the dyeing business in Law- 
rence, died at his home in Haverhill 
August 28. 


Marriages. 


The marriage has taken place of 
Platt Hurt and Miss Bertha Mullinax 
both of the Spartan Mills, Spartan, 8. C 


Deaths. 
Mr. Henry V. Meigs, a prominent tex- 
tile manufacturer, died Aug. 30, in Rus 
ell County, Alabama, at the age of sev 
enty-five years. Mr. Meigs was once an 
owner of the Clapp factory property and 
after the war wus general superintendent 
of the Eagle & Phenix Mills. He is sur 
vived by a brother and three sisters. 


Capt G. M Williams, president of 
the Swift Cotton Mills, Columbus, Ga 
died July 30. On the day of his funeral 
Sept. 1, the factory was closed. He was 
universally loved and respected, 


Jobn H. Barden, proprietor of the 
Ponagansett Mill at Rockland, R. L., died 
Auge. 30, at the age of eighty-one years 
Mr. Barden has held positions of Justic« 
of the Peace, Town Moderator and var 
ious other town offices. In 1889 he was 
elected to the House of Representative 
of the General Assembly of Rhode Island 
from his native town, and later to the 
State Senate. He held various offices in 
different local orders, 
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Advertisers whose names do not appear under desired headings will please notify the 


publishers, Such omissions are accidental, not intentional 


Architects and Mill Engineers. 


Berlin Iron Bridge Co, The, East Berlin, Ct. 
Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. J. 


Automatic Boiler Feeds. 
D'Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverhill! St, Boston, 
Balling Machine. 
a a Mfg.Co, 18 Davis St, E. Newark, 
Banding». ‘ 
See under Yarns. 
Belting. 
Alexander Bros., 410 No. 8d St., Phila., Pa. 
Danforth Belting Co, 221 Chestnut St, 
Phila, Pa. 


Fell, Geo. & Son, Bolton, England. 
New oor Car Spring & Rubber Co, Jersey 


City, N. J. 
Popham, H, & Son, East Newark, N. J. 
Standard Mill Supply Co, 77 Exchange PI, 
Providence, R. I. 
Ulmer Leather Co, Norwich, Conn. 
See also Mill Supplies. 
Belt Dressing. 
Alexander Bros, 410 No. 3d St, Phila, Pa. 


Danforth Belting Co, 221 Chestnut St, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bindings. 


See Tapes and Braids. 
Bleaching Materials. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
William St, New York. 
Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
Standard Mill Supply Co,77 Exchange P}, 


Providence, R. I. 
Woonsocket Shuttle Co, Woonsocket, R. I. 


Boiler Compounds. 
Imperial Chemical Co, 432 Market St, Phila, 


Pa. 
Lord, G. W, 316 Union St, Phila, Pa. 
Boxes, Paper. 
Palmer, J.S, 35 Wistar St, Germantown, Pa. 
Boxes, Cloth Boards, Etc. 
Pearson, J.T, Kensington, Pa. 
Braids. 
See Tapes and Braids. 
Burr Pickers. 
Atlas Mtg. Co., Newark, N. J. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co., Worcester, 
Mass. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Business and Financial Brekers. 
Riggs & Co, 575 Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa 
Card Clothing. 
Ashworth, Elijah, Fall Biver, Mass. 
Farnsworth Card Clothing Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass. 
Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston. 
Card Feeds. 
Atlas Mfg. Co , Newark, N. J. 
Kitson Machine Co, Lowell, Mass. 
Tindell, Henry, 15 Grant Ave., Harrison, 
N.J 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon 


socket, R. 
Calice Printers’ Machinery and Sup- 


plies. J 
New Bedford Copper Co, New Bedford, 
Mass. 


See also Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, etc. 


Carders’ Tools. 
Brown, W. H, Mechanic St, Worcester, 
Mass. 


Alphabetical Index to Advertisements follows this Classified List. 









Carpet Machinery. 


Altemus, W. W, & Son, 2816 N. 4th St, 
Phila, Pa. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Ms. 

Furbush, M. A, & Son, Machine Co, Phila, 


a. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Chemicals. 


De Ronde, A, & Co, 254 Front St, New York. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
William St, New York. 
Chemist. 
Huntington, Dr. H, 159 Front St, New York. 
Combs (Wool and Cotton). 
Crabb, William, & Co, Newark, N. J. 
Townsend, Thomas, 157 Orange S8t., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
Commission Merchants, 
Hayes, O. H, & Co, New York. 
Copper Print Rollers. 
New Bedford Copper Co, New Bedford, 
Mass. 
Copper Work for Dyers. 
Brabender, Chas, Sr, Paterson, N. J. 
Cotten Machinery. 
A yous, W. W, & Son, 2816 N. 4th St, Phila, 
” 


Ashworth, Elijah, Fall River, Mass. 

Atherton Machine Co, Lowell, Mass. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor 
cester, Mass. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester 
Mass. 

Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
Fairmount Machine Co, 22d and 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Howard & Bullough 

Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Kitson Machine Co, Lowell, Mass. 

Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston. 
Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 
McKerrow & Bennett, 31 State St, Boston, 

Mass. 

Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 

Payne, Geo. W, & Co, Pawtucket, R. I 

Saco Water Power Machine Shop, Bidde- 
ford, Me. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Townsend, Thomas, 157 Orange St., Provi- 

dence, R. 1. 

Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon. 
socket, R, I. 
Cotton Openers and Lappers. 
Atherton Machine Co, Lowell, Mass. 
Howard & Bullough American Machine 

Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Kitson Machine Co, Lowell, Mass. 
McKerrow & Bennett, 31 State St, Boston, 
Mass. 


Wood 


American Machine 


Cutters for Knit Fabrics. 

Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.,) Cohoes, N. Y. 
Damper Regulators. 

D’Este & Seeley Co. (Curtis), 29 Haverhill 

St, Boston, Mass. 

Designers. 
Fresnel, Gustave, 125 W. 56th St, N. Y. 
Hand, F, & Co, Paterson, N. J. 


ryers. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, Phila 
delphia, Pa. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
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Sturtevant, B. #. Oo, % Oliver &t,: Boston Firth & Foster Kensington 
Mass. ; . : ome wood, RB, at apeven Fy Pa. 
Dusters. Bleach Dre ‘Works, Pawtucket, 


See Wool and Waste Dusters. Onkdate Dye Works, 918 W. York St, Phila, 
Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing. Pa. 
Greene & Daniele HMtg.0¢ Co, Pa Pawtucket, R.1. Pewee s Dyeing & Bleaching Co, Paw. 
reenw a. ° 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 
Home Bleach | ‘ A he Works, Pawtucket = Webster Job Dye Works, Webster, Mass. 
Kensington Dye Works, Kensington, Pa. Dyers’ Clogs. 


Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 
Webster Job Dye Works, ‘Webster, Mass. Wildman, Jos, & Co, 1908 N. Front St, Phila. 


Syeep, See, Bleaching and Finish- Edgings. 
ing Machinery. See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Birch Bros. Somecviie. Mass. Electricity. 
Butterworth, H. W , & Sons Co, Phila, Pa. —" , 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Beacon Lamp Co, New Brunswiek, N. J. 

Mass. General Electric Co, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Palsmonns | -— Co, 22 and Wood Electrotyping and Printing. 
ts, Pb elphia. 

Granger Foundry '& Machine Co, Provi- J. PL my ge 210 Westminster St, Prov- 
ence 

Hopkins, A, & Co, Bridgeton, R. I. Whitcomb, H.C, & Co, Boston. 

Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St.,Phila., Pa. Elevators. 

Lincoln & Co, 54 "arch St, Hartford, Ct. Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, oe zs 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co, Springfield, Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., 

Vt. Salem Foundr & Machine Sho ae. 
Phenix Iron Foundry, P:ovidence, R. I. ' Mass. 7 » 
Rockwell, W. 8. & Co, 26 Cortlandt St, N. Y. ngi 
Sturtevant, B. F. Co, 34 Oliver St, Boston, s neers, Electrical. . 

Mass. (Drying.) Smeallie Bros, Amsterdam, N.\Y. 
Woegecsiet Machine & Press Co, Woon- Engineers, Mechanical. 

socket, Berlin Iron Bridge Co, E. Berlin, Ct. 
mn Napping Machine Co, Woon. Ferguson, Sabon 4 § Sto x. 1 

socket, R. I. Smeallie Bros, Amsterdam, Be Ue 

Dye sticks, : sid : Engraving on Weod. 

Haedrich, E. M, 3111-2 Walnut St, Phila, Pa. Ryder Co, J. J,210 Westminster St, Provi- 
Dyestuffs and Chemicals. dence, I. 

Anchor Color Mfg. Co, 464 Cherry St, New Express Money Orders and Travelers’ 

i, T. C, & Co, 145 Milk St, Bost es 
Ashley, So, 145 8 ston. " . . 
Atteaux, F. E, & bo, 172 Parshess St, Bos. American Express Co, offices in every city 

ton, Mass. Fans—Exhaust and Ventilating. 
Bairstow, 2 oe — ge St, New York. See Ventilating Apparatus, 

Beach & Co, Hartford, Ct. 

Bischoff, & Co, 87 Park Place, N. Y. Feed Water Pumps. 

Bosson & Lane, 86 Central Wharf, Boston. Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Bullock & Crenshaw, 528 Arch St, Phila, Pa. Phoenix Iron Foundry, Prov idence, R. I. 
Corey, 8. J, 273 Congress St, Boston. Smeallie Bros, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

a heag y, ‘A&C .- yt 4" = York. Finishing Machinery. 

dillon 0, 20 Cedar or » ‘ : : ae 
Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co,77 William _5* Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 

Fluted Rolls. 


» Me Ee 
Geisenheimer & Co, 189 Front St, New York. Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes,N.Y 
Hanna-Schoellkopf Co, Philadelphia, Pa Thurston, A. G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River. 
Harway Dyewood & Extract Mfg. Co, 184 Mass. 
Front St, N. Y. Fuel Oil Furnaces. 


Ss 109 William 8t., 
meee. meet, & Sons, Rockwell, W. 8, & Co, 27 Cortland St, N. Y. 
Innis & Co, 120 William St, New York. Fulling Mills for Woolen Goods. 
Jeock Bros, J, 62-68 No. llth St, Brooklyn, Hopkins, A, & Co, Bridgeton, R. I. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 

Janney, 0.8, & Co, Phila. and Boston. Hunter Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Johnson, Chas. A, & Co, 22 Dey St, N. Y. 
Johnson, Wm. G, '& Co, Uncasville, Conn. Gas Singeing Machines. 
Keller John J, & Co, 104-106 Murray St,N. Y. Curtis & Marble Machine Co,Worcester, Ma. 
Klipstein, A, & Co, 122 Lye St, ae, i, ¥. Rockwell, W. 8. & Co, 26 Cortlandt St, N. Y. 
Koechl, Victor, & Co,7 urray Gear Cutting Machine 

. 8 Front St, N. Y. s : 
Matheson, W. J, & Co, 178 Fron Blaisdell, P, & Co, Worcester, Mass. 


Merrimac Chemic al Co, Boston, Mass. i 
N. Y. & Boston Dyewood Co, 55 Beekman Whiton, The D. E,Co, New London, Conn. 


St, New York. , , -Y. Marness Varnish. 
Oakes Mfg. Co, 93 Pear! St, D. L. Witmer & Bro, 5th St. and German 
Phillips (M oro) Chemical Co, 131 8. 3d St, town Ave, Philadelphia. 
Pickhardt 4 & Kuttroff, New York. Heating. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 78 See Ventilating. 
Pine St, New York. Heddles. 
oe ploss T Dye Wood Ext. Co, 22 N. Front St, Watson, L.'8, Mfg. Co, Leicester, Mass. 
Stamford Mfg. Co, 157 Maiden Lane, N. Y. Hosiery Boards. 
Stone & Ware Co, The, 157 Maiden Lane, Pearson, J. T, Kensington, Pa. 
BZ. 4 Hose and Rubber Goods. 
Sykes & Street, 85 Water St, N. Y. New Jersey Car Spring & Rubber Co, Jersey 
Dyers and Finishers. 2 ao N. J. 
Bay State*Dyeing & Finishing Co, North méex. 
Dndover Depot. Mase. _ Burr Index Co, 336 Asylum St, Hartford, 


Boston Finishing Works, Williamstown Conn. 
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Ink, Stamping 


ass. A 
B to Witmer, D. L, & Bro, 5th St. and German- 
w Tris , 
Cranston orsted Mills (yarns), 1 1 tow ve, Philadelphia. 
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Ensurance (Employers Liability). 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Co, 28 
Central St, Boston, Mass. 
Mnit Goods Edgings, Trimmings, etc. 
Byram, F. A, Germantown, Pa. 
Cheney Bros, Silk Goods, 479 Broome St, 


Fleming & Chapin, 215 Church St, Phila, Pa. 
Friedberger, Edgings, Germantown, Phila, 


Pa. 
Hepner & Horwitz, Lacings, 30 Howard St, 


N. Y. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co, 2682 Mascher St, 
Phila. 
Weimar Bros, cor. Hope and Huntingdon 
sts, Philadelphia. 
Knit Goods Finishing Machines, 
Crochet, Etc. 
Champion Sewing Machine Co, 1819 N. 5th 
St, Phila, Pa. 
Merrow Machine Co, The, Hartford, Conn. 
Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
Scott & Williams, 6th and Arch Sts, Phila, 
Pa. 
Von Buchwald, W. C, 120 N. 7th St, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Kauit Goods Brushers. 
Ardrey, 8. B, & Sons, Bristol, Pa. 
Jones, Lewis, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Musgrove, Chas. M, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Mnitting Machine Cylinders. 
Paxton & O'Neill, 129 Bread St, Phila, Pa. 
Stafford & Holt, Little Falls, N. Y. 
Stanton & Lewis, 318 Branch St, Phila, Pa. 
Knitting Machinery. 
Bobm, Albert, Agt. for R. Stahl, Germany, 
114 Nassau St, New York. 
Boss Knitting Machine Co, 7th and Walnut 
Sts, Keading, Pa. 
Brinton, H, & Uo, 218 Race St, Phila, Pa. 
Campbell & Clute, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Champion Sewing Machine Co, N. W., cor. 
American and Diamond Sts, Phila, Pa. 
Cooper, Chas, Bennington, Vt. 
Crane Mfg. Co, Lakeport, N. H. 
Excelsior Knitting Machine Co, South 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Hepworth & Co, Lehigh Ave. and Mascher 
St, Phila, Pa. 
Jenckes, E. Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Jones, Lewis, 60 1.2 and Media Sts, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. : tes 
Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.), Cohoes, N. Y. 
Keystone Knitting Machine Mfg. Co, 1711 
Randolph 8t, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Leighton Machine Co, Mancnester, N. H. 
Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co, 
Franklin, N. H. 
Mueller, A, 760 Lexington Ave, Brooklyn, 
N. Y 


Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 

Paxton & O’Neill, 129 Bread St, Phila, Pa. 

Payne, G. W. & Co, Pawtucket, R, I. 
(Winders.) 

Pepper Mfg. Co, Lakeport, N. H. 

Scott & Williams, éth and Arch Sts, Phila, 


Statiord & Holt, Little Falls, N. Y. 

Standard Machine Co., 508 Minor St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Taylor, James, 835 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 

Union Raveller Co, Troy, N. Y. 


Mnitting Needles. 

Breedon, Wm, & Son, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Cooper, Chas, Bennington, Vt. 

Corey, Wm, Co, Manchester, N. H. 

Ives, Loyal T. New Brunswick. N. J. 

Keystone Knitting Machine Mfg. Co, 1711 
Randolph st, Philade) phia, Pa. : 

Lydall, H, & Foulds, Manchester, ( onn. 

Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co, 
Franklin, N.H. . 

Page Needle Co, Chicopee Falls, Mass. : 

Stoops, H. R, & Co, 66 No. 4th St, Phila, Pa. 

Treat, Vrion, Manchester Green, Conn. 

Wardwell Needle Co, Lakeport, N. H. 


Laboratery Outfits. 

Bullock & Crenshaw, 528 Arch St Phila, Pa. 
Lamps, Eiectric. 

Beacon Lamp Co, New Brunswick, N. J. 
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Looms. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 

Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Furbush, M. A, & Son Co, Phila, Pa. 

Howard, Geo. C., 178 Barker St, Phila., 
Pa. (For wire.) 

Kilbura, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 

Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 

Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 

Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Ms, 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R. I. 


Loom Picker Manufacturers. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 
Loom Picker Co, Biddeford, Me. 


Lubricators. 
Dixon, Jos, Crucible Co, Jersey City, N. J. 


Lumber. 
Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass 


Lum pers. 
Gerry, George, & Son, Athol, Mass. 


Machinery Dealers. 

Schofield, Geo. L, 123 N. Front St, Phila, 

Machinery Wipers. 

American Silk Mfg. Co, 311 Walnut St, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Machinists’ Tools. 

Blaisdell, P, & Co, Worcester, Mass. 

Whiton, The D. E. Co, New,London, Conn. 
Mails. 

Walder, J, Paterson, N. J. 

Measuring and Folding Machines. 
Curtis & Marble,Machine Co,Worcester, Ms 
Elliott & Hall, 544 Harmon St, Worcester 

Mass. 

Mill Builders and Engineers. 

Berlin Iron Bridge Co, The, East Berlin, Ct. 
Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. J. 

Mill Supplies. 

American Supply Co,’ Providence, R. I. 
Bamford & Smith, Pascoag, R. [. 

Brown Bros. & Co, Providence, R I. 

1 ale Benj. Son, Gun Mill, Paterson, 


Hill, Jas, Mfg. Co, Providence, R. I. 

New Jersey Car Spring & Rubber Co, Jersey 
City, N. J. 

Standard Mill Supply Co, 77 Exchange PI, 
Providence, R. I. 

Stevenson Bros. & Co, 132 So. 2d St, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Thurston, A. G, & Son. Fall River, Mass. 

Watson, L. 5S, Mfg.Co, Leicester, Mass. 

Napping Machines. 

American Napping Machine Co, Williams- 
town, Mass 

Ardrey, 8. B, & Sons, Bristol, Pa. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Jones, Lewis, 60 1-2 and Media Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co, Springfield. 


t. 
Woonsocket Napping Machine Co, Woon 
socket, R. I. 
Oilless Bearings. 
N. American Metalline Co, 62 W. Ave. and 
8rd St, Long Island City, N. Y. 
Oil Filters. 
Burt Mfg. Co, Akron, Ohio. 
Robertson, Jas. L, & Sons, 204 Fulton St, 
New York 
Paints. 
American Fire Resisting 
Broadway, New York. 
Devoe & Reynolds, Fulton and Williams 
St, New York. 
Pantagraphs for Mill Engraving. 
Johnson, C, A, & Co, 22 Dey St, New York. 


Paint Co, 17 
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Patent Solicitors. 

Crosby & Gregory, 34 School St, Boston, 

Mass. 
Wright, Brown & Quinby, 53 State St, 
Boston, Mass. 

Penstocks. 

Dalrymple, George, Fair Haven, Vt. 

Peroxide of Sodium. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 100 

William St, New York. 

Picker Sticks. 

Loom Picker Co., Biddeford, Me. 

Picking, Carbonizing and Garnetting. 
Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 

Pipe Covering (Magnesia). 

Keasby, R. A, 54 Warren St, New York. 

Keasby & Mattison Co. Ambler, Pa. 

Nightingale, 8.C, & Childs, Atlantic Ave, 
oston, Mass. 

Pneumatic Conveying. 

See Ventilating. 

Power Transmitting Machinery. 
Fairmount Machine Works, 224 and Wood 

Sts, Philadelphia. 

General Electric Co, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa 

Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 

Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 

Smeallie Bros, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Presses. 

Crawford, J. J, & Son, Nashua, N. H. 
Power Screw, Hydraulic, Hollow Steam 
late.) 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co,Worcester, Ms. 

Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 

Pownall, F. H, Iron Works, Jamesburg, 
N.J. 

Sallivan Machinery Co., Claremont, N. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon.- 

socket, R. I. 
Pressure Regulators for Steam and 
W ater. 
D’Este & Seeley Co. (Curtis) 29 Haverhill 
St, Boston, Mass. 

Printers and Embossers. 

Novelty Textile Printing Co, 525 W. 24th 

St, New York. 

Pumps. 

Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

Smeallie Bros, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Reed and Harness Manutacturers. 
American Supply Co, Providence, R. I. 
Brown Bros. & Co, Providence, R. I. 
Gowdey, J. A, & Co, Providence, R. I. 

John hitaker Reed Co, 194 Front St., 

Worcester, Mass. 

Loom Picker Co, sAtetenh, Me. 

Walder, J, Paterson, N. 

Ribbons. 

Cheney Bros, 8. Manchester, Ct. 

Reller Skins. 

Fell, Geo, & Son, Bolton, England. 
Roofing. Gravel, Slag and Composi- 
tion. 

Armitage Mfg. Co, Richmond, Va. 

Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co, 45 Fulton St, 

New York. 

Roofing, Paint and Paper. 

Armitage Mfg. Co, Richmond, Va. 
Reving Cans and Sheet Metal Work 
for Mills. 

Hill, Jas, Mfg. Co, Providence, R. I. 

N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 

Ave, Providence, R. I. 

Sullivan Machinery Co, Claremont, N. H. 

Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co, Bristol, R. I. 

Sample Cutters. 

Gleason, A. H, Rockbottom, Mass. 

Schools. 

Lowell Textile Schoo!, Lowell, Mass. 

Philadelphia Textile School, Phila, Pa. 


Sewing Machines and Supplies. 


Birch Bros., Somerville, Mass. 
Champion Sewing Machine Uo, N. W., cor 
American and Diamond Sts, Phila, Pa. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Dinsmore Mfg. Co, Salem, Mass. 

Frame, Gibbons, 2nd and Diamond Sts, 
Phila, Pa. 

Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, F 

Scott & Williams, 6th and Arch The Phila, 


Pa. 
Stoops, H. R, & Co, 66 No. 4th St, Phila, Pa. 
Shearing Machinery. 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Shell Rolls. 
Cohoes Foundry & Mach. Co, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Thurston, A. G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River, 
Mass. 
Shoddies. 
See Wool Shoddies. 
Shuttles. 
See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
Silk Machinery. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 
Singe Plates. 
New Bedford Copper Co, New Bedford, Ms. 
Sizing. 
American Glutrose Co. Penn Mutual Bldg, 
Phila, Pa. 
Slashers. 
Oghees Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes, 


tom ell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 
Soaps. 
American Soap & Washolene Co, Cohoes, 


N. Y. 
Holbrook Mfg. Co., 466 Washington St., 
N.Y 


India Alkali Works, Boston. 
Underwood, A. J,38 South Gate St, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 
Spindles. 
Buckley, Benj’s, Sons, Gun Mill, Paterson, 
N. J. 


Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
Ward & Vandegrift, Elmer, N. J. 
Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Spindle Tubes. 
Bamford & Smith, Pascoag, R. I. 
Spinning Cylinders. 
Hill, Jas, Mfg. Co, Providence, R. I. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I 
Spinning Frames. 
See Cotton Machinery. 
Spinning Rings. 
Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co, Whitins. 
ville, Mass. 
Spinners’ Supplies. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co, Bristol, R. I. 
Spinning Tubes. 
Buckley, Benj’s. Son, Gun Mill, Paterson, 
N.J. 


Steam Boilers. 
Brown, C. H, & ‘Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Steam Boiler Ensurance. 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insur- 
ance Co, Hartford, Conn. 
Mutual Boiler Insurance Co, 81 Milk St, 
Boston. 
Steam Damper Regulators. 
D'Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverill St, Boston 
Mass. 
Steam Engines. 
Brown, C, H, & Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Hooven (The), Owens & Reutschler Co, 
Hamilton, O. 
Ne yw Sara Ice Machine & Engine Co, New 


burgh, N. Y. 
Toomey, Frank, 131 N. 8d St, Phila, Pa. 
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Steam Separators.’ 
D'Este & Seeley Co. (Curtis), 
t., Boston. 

Robertson, Jas. L, & Sons, 

New York. 
Steam Specialties. 

D’ Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverhill St, Boston 

Haines, W.38. C, 136 South 4th St, Poila, Pa. 

Robertson, Jas. L, & Sons, 204 Fulton St, 
New York. 

Steam Traps. 

D’Este & Seeley Co. (Curtis) 29 Haverhill 
St, Boston, Mass. (return float and ex- 
pansion). 

Haines, W. 8, 132 So. 4th St, Phila, Pa. 

Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 

Brabender, Chas, Sr, Paterson,N. J. 

Corcoran, A. J,11 John St, New York. 

Cypress Lumber Co, Apalachicola, Fla. 

Hall, Amos H, No. 2nd above Cambria, 
Phila, Pa 

Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass. 

Woolford, George, 2240 No. 9th St, Phila, Pa 

Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 

Fleming & Chapin, 215 Church St, Phila, Pa. 

Friedberger & Co, Germantown, Pa. 

Kenyon, John J, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Perseverance Mills, 2632-40 Mascher St 
Phila, Pa 

Weimar Bros, cor. 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Teasels. 

Kellogg, Wm, W, Skaneateles, N. Y. 

McLauglin Bros, Skaneateles Falls, N. Y. 
Temperature Regulators. 

D’Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverhill St, Boston. 

Haines, W. 8, 132 Se. 4th St, Phila, Pa. 
Tentering Machines. 

See Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, Etc. 
Tension Pulleys. 

N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 930 Manton 

Ave, Providence, R. I 
Testing Machines. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., 
Traveler's Cheques. 
American Express Company. 


Turbines. 
Bradway, P, West Stafford, Ct. 
Cc ett Machine C o, Christiana, Pa. 
Humphrey Machine Co, Keene, N. H. 
Hunt, Rodney, Mch. Co, Orange, Mass. 
James Leffel & Co, Springfield, Ohio 

Valves. 

D’Este & Seeley Co,29 Haverhill St, 
Mass. 

Ventilating Apparatus. 
Berry, A. Hun, 23 W. Ist St, Boston, Mass. 
M: assachusetts Fan Company, Room 6 il, 

58 State St, Boston. 
New England Posting & Ventilating Co, 
Providence, R. 

Philadelphia Texitle Machinery Co, Har 
cock St, above Lehigh Ave, P hila, Pa. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Granite ville, Mass. 
Sturtevant, B. F. ¢ o, 34 Oliver St, Boston 

Mass. 

Washers (Cloth). 

Hopkins, A, & Co, Bridgeton, R. 1. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 

Watchman’s Clock. 

Eco Magneto Clock Co, 
Boston. 
Nanz & Co, 116 Chambers St, New York. 

Water Pressure Regulators. 
D’Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverhill St, 

Water Wheels. 

Bradway, C. P, West Stafford, Conn. 
Cc hristiana Machine Co, C peitiona, Pa. 
Humphrey Machine Co, Keene, N. H. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange 
Leffel, James, & Co, Springfield, O. 

Water Wheel Governors. 

Bradway, C. P, W. Stafford, Ct. 


29 Haverill 


204 Fulton St, 


Hope and Huntington 


Phila., Pa 


bostor 


620 Atlantic Ave, 


Boston. 


, Mass. 
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or Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes 


Leffel, James & Co, Springfield, Ohio. 

Lombard Water Wheel Governor Co, 61 
Hampshire St, Boston. 

Benepe Governor Works, Akron, Ohio. 

Smith, Walter, 31 No. Foster St, Worces- 
ter, Tt 


Wenders. (Hlesiery.) 


Payne, G. W. & Co, Pawtucket, R. 
Universal Winding Co, 226 De enables St, 
Boston, 
Wool, 
Lyon, John H, & Co, 12 Reade St, N. Y. 
_— Chas. J. & Co, 156 N. Front St. Phila 


Wool Cleaning Compound. 
India Alkali Works, Boston. 
Wool Combing Machinery. 
Crabb, Wm, & Co, Newark, N. J. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
cester, Muxs. 
Townsend, Thomas, 157 Orange St, Provi- 
dence, R. 1. 
Wool Extracts. 
Daly, Jas. E., Paterson, N. J. 
Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, i. J. 
Muhlhauser, F, Co, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Sullivan, R. T, 155 Federal St, Boston, Mass. 
Weol and Waste Dusters. 
Gerry, Geo, & Son, Athol, Mass. 
Sargents’, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass 
Stillman-Randall Machine Co, Westerly, 
R. I. 


Weoolen Machinery. 
A peenee, W.W, & Co, 2816 N. 4th St, Phile 


a. 
Atlas Mfg. Co., Newark, N.J. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor 
cester, Mass. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Fairmount Machine Works, 224d and Wood 
Sts, Sg ge oo 

Furbush, M. A. & Son Machine Co, Phila, Pa 

Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa 

Hunt, Rone y, Machine Co, Orange ‘ Mass. 

Hunter, Jas, Machine « ‘0, No. Adams, Mass. 

Kitson Machine Co, L owell, Mass. 

McKerrow & Bennett, 31 State St, 
Mass. 

Payne, G. 

Sargent’s, C 

Stoddard, Haserick, 
ton, Mass, 

Ww hite, John F, 38 River St, 
R. I. 


Boston, 


W. & Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Richards & Co, Bos 


Providence, 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co Woon 
socket, 
Weool, Hair end Noils. 
Fowles & Co, 102 Church St, Phila. 
Lyon, John H, & Co, 12 Reade St, N. Y. 
Muhlhauser, F, Co, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Webb, Chas. J, & Co, 156 N. Front St, Phila 
Pa. 
Wool Shoddies. 
sowers’, James, Sons, Ltd, Chester, Pa 
Daly, Jame 23 E, Pate arson, N B 
Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 
Kennebec Woolen "Mills, 2025 Naudain St, 
Philadelphia. 
Mublhauser, F, Co, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Riverdale Woolen Co, Riverdale, North- 
bridge, Mass. 
Weool Sorters and Scourers. 
Kennebec Woolen Mills, 2025 Naudain St, 
Philadelphia. 
Wool Washing, Preparing and Dry- 
ing Machinery. 
Kitson Machine Co, Lowell, Mass. 
Sargent’s, C. G, Sons, Graniteville, 
Warne, Threads, Etc. 
Banding. 


Kenyon, John J, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Moore, C. & Co, 12 8. 5th St, Phila, Pa 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass 

<1 ates & Co, 8 and 88 Franklin 
St, N. Y. 


Mass. 
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Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mass. 

Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway, Mass. 

White, James F, & Co, N. Y. and Phila, Pa 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Carpet Yarns. 
Fleming & Chapin, 215 Church St, Phila, Pa. 
Cotton Yarns. 


American Spinners’ Cotton Yarn Ex- 
change, 226 Devonshire St, Boston. 

Catlin & Co, New York and Boston, 

Dana Warp Mill, Westbrook, Me. 

Eichman & Sternberg, 488 Broadway, N. Y. 

Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. |. 

Hadley Co, Holyoke, Mass, 

Montgomery, J. R, Co, Windsor Locks, Ct. 

Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 

New England Thread Co, Pawtucket, R.I. 

Sanford Spinning Co, Fall River, Mass. 

Sawyer, Manning &C Oo, 86 and 88 Franklin 
St, N. 

T ucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway, Mass. 


Cotton Warps and Yarns. 


Abegg & Rusch, 92 Grand St, N. Y. 

American Spinners’ Cotton Yarn Ex- 
change, 226 Devonshire St, Boston. 

Clark, Wm, Co, Westerly, R. I. 

Cohannet Mills, Taunton, Mass. 

Eichman & Sternberg, 488 Broadway, N. Y. 

Fleming & Chapin, 215 Church St, Phila, Pa 

Germantown Spinning Co, Germantown 
Pa. 

Grant Yarn Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Hadley Co, Holyoke, Mass. 

Hawes, O. 8, & Bro, Fall River, Mass. 

Holland & Webb, 487 Broadway, N. Y. 

Kerr Thread Co, Fall River, Mass. 

King, Alex, & Uo, 54 Leonard St, New York 


Mitchell, Jas. E, & Co, Boston and Phila, Pa. 
Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 
Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass 
Montgomery, J. R, Co, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Sanford Spinning Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Sawyer, Manning & Co., 86-88 Franklin St. 


Gassed Yarns. 


Greene & Daniels * ‘g. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York. 


G.azed Yarns. 


Blodgett & Orswell, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Eichman & Sternberg, 488 Broadway, N. Y. 
Fleming & Chapin,215 Church St, Phila, Pa. 
Kenyon, John J, Pawtucket, R. 
Kerr Thread Co, Fall River, Mass, and 29 
Mercer St, N. Y. 
King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York. 
Malcolm Mills Co, Frankford, Pa. 
Montgomery & Co, J. R, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Harness Twines. 


Hadley Co, 95 Milk St, Boston, Mass. 

Kerr Thread Co, Fall River, Mass, and 29 
Mercer St, N. Y. 

King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard 8t,New York. 

Moore, C, & Co, 12 8. 5th St, Pilha, Pa. 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Lowell, Mass. 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. 


Abegg & Rusch, 92 Grand St, New York. 

American Spinners’ Cotton Yarn Ex. 
change, 226 Devonshire St, Boston. 

Boyer, B. F, & Co, 516 Market St, Philadel. 
phia, Pa. 

Campbell, Geo, & Co, Phila, Pa. 

Clark, Wm. Co, Westerly, R. I. 

Clasgens, The J. & H. Co, New Richmond, 
Ohio. 

Clear River Mills, Pascoag, R. I. 

Cohannet Mills, Taunton, Mass. 

Eichman & Sternberg, 428 Broadway, N. Y. 

Fleming & Chapin, 215 Church St, Phila, Pa. 

Germantown Spinning Co, Germantown, 
Pa. 
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Greene & Daniels Mfg.Co, Pawtucket, R, I 

Holland & Webb, 487 Broadway, N. Y. 

Hyde, E. 8, 223 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa. 

Kerr Thread Co, Fall River, Mass. 

King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York. 

Mitchell, James E, & Co, Phila. and Boston 

Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 

New England Thread Co, Pawtucket, R, I. 

Orswell Millis, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Porter Bros, 78 Worth St, New York. 

Rockwell, E. M, Leominster, Mass 

Sanford Spinning Co, Fall River, Mass. 

Sawyer, Manning & Co, 86-88 Franklin St, 
N.Y 


Shimer, Geo, & Son, 5th and Erie Sts, Cam 
den, N.d. 

Skerry, A T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Walcott & Campbell ‘i aie Co, New 
York Mills, Oneida Co, N, 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Lowell, Mass. 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Jute Yarns. 
Eichman & Sternberg, 488 Broadway, N. Y 
Mohair Yarns. 


Abegg & Rusch, 92 Grand St, New York. 
Eichman & Sternberg, 488 Broadway, N. Y 
Holland & Webb, New York 

Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 


Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, Silk Noils, Etc. 


Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R.I 
Eichman & Sternberg, 488 Broadway, N. Y 
Holland & Webb, New York. 

Malcolin Mills Go, “ie” hestnut St, Phila,Pa. 
Montgomery &Co, J. R, Windsor Locks. ( t 
Skerry, A. T, & ( “a Leonard St, N. Y. 


Ramie. 
Holland & Webb, New York. 
Silk Noils and Yarns. 
Skerry, A. T, 47 Leonard St, New York. 
Silk Yarns. 
ae ed Bros, 8S. Manchester and Hartford 


Eichman & Sternberg, 488 Broadway, N. ¥ 
Fleming & Chapin, 215 5 Chureh St, Phila, a 
Hawes, 0.58. & Bro, Fall River, Mass. 
Holland & Webb, 487 Broadway, N. Y. 
Ryle, Wm, & Co, 54 Howard St, N. Y. 


Woolen and Merino Yarns, 


Boyer, B. F, & Co, 516 Market St, Philadel 
phia, Pa. 

Clasgens, The J. & H. Co, New Richmond, 
Ohio. 

Clear River Mille, Pascoag, R. I. 

Hyde, E. 8, 228 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa. 

King, i emeadien & Co, 54 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Porter Bros, 78 Worth Rt, New York 

Rockwell, Edward M, Leominster, Mass. 

wera Manning & Co, 8 and &88 Franklin 
St, 

guaee, a. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mass. 


Worsted Yarns. 


Abegg & Rusch, 92 Grand 8!,N 

Alleghany Worsted Mills, P hile. P a. 

sotany Mgr: Mills, Passaic, N. J. 

Boyer, F, & Co, 516 Market St, Philadel 
phia, Pa. 

Campbell, Geo, & Co, Phila, Pa. 

Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. 1 

Croft, Howland, & Sons,cor. Broadway and 
Jefferson St, Camden, N. J. 

Eichman & Ste rnberg, 488 Broadway, N. Y. 

Herbst & Jones, 2ist and Naudain Sts, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

King, Alexander & Co, 54 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Porter Bros, 78 Worth St, New York. 

Sawyer, Manning & Co., 86-88 Franklin St, 
ms Xe 


Shimer, Geo, & Son, 5th and Erie Sts, Cam 
den, N. 

Skerry, A. Tr, & ? o, 47 Leonard 8t, 8. Y. 

Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Male. 





Alphabetical Index to Advertisements. 


Abegg & Rusch. . ° 
Alexander Bros., . 

Allegheny W geared Mills, 
Aitemus, W. W. & Son, 

American E 3. ss Co. 

American Fire Resisting P ‘aint Co, 
Awerican Glutrose Co, 

American Napping Machine C 0., 
Amelican Silk Mtg.Co, . 
American Soap & W asholine C ee 
Am. Spinners’ Cotton Yarn | Exchange 
American Supply Co. 

Anchor Color Mfg. Co, 
Angier, Geo. M, Co, 

Ardrey, 8. B, & Sons, 
Armitage Manufacturing C 0, 
Ashley, T. C, & Co, ‘ 
Ashworth, Elijah 

Atherton Machine Co., 

Atlas Mf - Co., 

Atteaux, E., "& Co., 
Bamford ‘ Smith, 

Barker, James, 

Bay State Dye sing & Finis hing ¢ C 0, 
Beach &Co., . 

Beacon L amp C Oo, 

Becker, Uhas. W, . : 
Berlin Iron Bridge Co., 
Berry, A. Hun, 

Birch Bros., . 7 

Bischoff, C., & Co., 

Blaisdell, P., & Co., 

Bohm, Albert, , 
Boss Knitting Mac hine Co, 
Bosson & Lane, 

Boston Finishing Works, 
Botany Worsted Mills, 
Bowers’ Jas, Sons, Ltd, 
Boyer, B. F, & Co, 

Brabender, Chas., Sr., 
Bradway, C. P, 

jranson Mac hine rf. 0, 
Breedon, Wm., & Son, 
Brinton, » @ & Co a 

Brophy’s Sons, T, 

Brown Bros. & Co, 

Brown, C. H, & Co, 

Brown, W.H, . 

Buckley’s Benj , Son, 

Burr Patent Index Co., 

Burt Manufacturing Co, ‘ 
Butterworth H. W. & Sons Co., 
Byram, F, A, . 

C ampbe ll, Ge 0, & Co, 

Campbell '& Clute, 

Catlin & Co, ‘ 

Champion Se wing Mac hine Co. 
Cheney Bros, . 

Christiana M' 1c hine e Co, 

Clark, The William. Co,, 
Clasgens, The J. & H.C 

Clear River Mills, 

Cohannet Mills, ° 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co., 
Cooper, Chas, : 
Corcoran, ko, 

Corey, 8. J % - 

Corey, Wm., Co., 

Crabb, Wm, & Lo, 

Crane Mfg. Co. 

Cranston Worsted Mills, 
Crawford, . & Son. 

Croft, eh bah Sons ‘& Co 
Crompton & Knowles L oom Works, 
Crosby &Gregory, = 
Curtis & Marble Mac hine ¢ 0., 
Cypress Lumber Co, 
Dalrymple, Geo, 

Daly, James B., 

Dana Warp Mil), 

Danforth Belting Co., 


Bac k ¢ over 


"1 ) i ) 
145 
166 
165 
146 
1338 
134 
135 


D'Este & Seeley Co., 
De Ronde, A, & Co, 
Devoe & Reynolds, 
Dillon &Co, . 
Dinsmore Mfg. Co, 
Dixie, Co, The, 
Dixon, Jos. ws © rucible C 0., 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co, 
Draper Company 
Eco Magneto Clock Co, ‘ 
Eichmann & Sternberg, ‘ P 
Elliot & Hall, . ‘ 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp. 
oration, Ltd., 5 
Excelsior Knitting Machine © 0, 
Fairmount Machine Co, ° 
Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld C ompany, 
Farnsworth Cs cr een or ° . 
Fell, Geo., & Son, E ‘ “ 17 
Ferguson. John W., Back cover 
Firth & Foster Co, ; , . - 189 
Fitchburg R. R, ° e . 169 
Fleming & Chapin, F ‘ P . « 170 
Fowles &Co., . 8 . ° , ‘ . 
Frame, Gibbons, . : ‘ ‘ ‘ 168 
Fresnel, Gustave P, ‘ : : 20 
Fried berger, C. . ‘ ‘ ‘ . - 168 
Fuel Economizer Co, ‘ - 150 
Furbush. M. A. & Son Machine r oO, . . 28 
Garfield Woolen Co., . . ' ° - 195 
Gavey School of Design, 2 , 25 
Geisenheimer & Co, Outside Bac k C ove r. 
General Electric Co.. . ‘ 
Germantown Spinning Co., 
Gerry, Geo. & Son, . . 
Gleason, A. H, 
Goulds Mfg. Co, 
Gowdey, J. A, & Co, 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co. 
Inside Front Cover. 
Grant Yarn Co., ; . - Il 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. , . - 134 
Greenwood, R., & Bault, . . . ° 139 
Haedrich, E. M, ; ‘ d 
Hadley Co., 
Haines, Willis un S, 
Hall, Amos il., 
Hand, Frede ric & C 0, 
Hanna-Schoellkopf Co, P . . 
Hartford Steam Boiler sempeNnon & In 
surence Co., ; ‘ 24 
Harway Dye wood & Extract Co. 146 
Hawes, 0.8.,& Bro., . ‘ « 81 
Hayes,O.H, .. mise |. oe 
Hepner & Horwitz, : ° . . - 170 
Hepworth, John W, & Co, 
Herbst & Jones, 
Hill, Jas., Mfg. { oO. 
Holbrook Mfg. Co., 
Holland & Webb, . : 
Holliday, Read, & Sons, Ltd 
Home Ble ~~ h & Dye Works, 
Hopkins, A, & Co, 
Hooven, Owens & Reutschle rc 0, 
Howard, Geo. C. 
Howard & Bullough Am. 
Hunter, Jas, Mac - a. Co, 
Huntington, Dr. 
Hunt, Rodne v as hine Co, 
Hyde, Edward S., 
Imperial Chemical Co. 
India Alkali Works, . 
Ives, Loyal T. ° 
Jaeck, J., Bros., \ 
Janney, O. 8., & Co., 
Jenckes, E., Mfg.Co., . 
Johnson, Chas. A.. & Co., 
Johnson, Wm. G, & Co 
Jones, Lewis . e e 
Keller, John J., & Co., 
Kellogg, Wm. W. . 


Machine Co., 
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Kennebec Woolen Mills, . 

Kennedy,Thos, . . ° 

Dhdsis >» « © & «© «6 

Kerr Thread’ Co . 

Keystone Knitting Machine Mtg. Co, ‘ 

Kilburn Liacoln &Co., . ° 
, Alex’r & Co., . eo 4 ° e 

Kitson Machine Co, . 

Klipstein, A, &Co., . 

Koechl, Victor &Co, . oA igh ay 

Krout & Fite ittg. Co. ° . 

Leffel, James, &Co, . ° ° . ° 

Leigh, Evan Arthur, a Ge ° 

Leighton Machine Co., ° 

Lincoln & Co., 

Lombard Water Wheel Governor Co., 

Loom Picker Co., aes 

Lord, Geo. W., ‘ 

Lowell Machine Shop, 

Lowell Textile School, 

CO mag H., & Foulds, 

on. John H. & sete 


gnesia, ‘ ; > Back Cover 
1 


Malcolm Mills Co ’ ° . ° ‘ 
Manufacturers’ Record, Baltimore, . 
Mason Machine Wks., . ; ; 
Massachusetts Fan Co, 
peewee & Co., Wm. J., 

yo Knittin Mac hine '& Needle C 0, 
Me: errow & Bennett, 
McLaughlin Bros., ° ‘ ° 
Merrimac Chemica! Co, 4 
Merrow Machine Co., 
Mitchell Jas. E., & Co., 
Montgomery, J. R., Co., 
Monument Mills,. 
Moore, C., & Co., 
Mueller, A > . 
Muhlhauser, The F. Co, 
Musgrove, Chas. M, ? , 
Mutual Boiler Insurance C 0, 
Nanz &Co, 
New Bedford Copper C 0. 
Newburgh Ice Machine & Engine Co, 
New England Thread Co, . 
New England V entilating & Heating Co., 
New Jersey Car Spring & RubberCo, . 
N. Y. & Boston Dye wood Co, 
North American Metaline Co. 
Novelty Textile P a 0, 
Nye &Tredick, ... 
Oakdale Dye Works, 
Oakes M fg. Co, 
Orswell Mills, 
Page Needle Co, 
Palmer,JohnS8., . 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleac hing Co. 
Paxton & O'Neill, 
Payne, G. W & Co, ° ; . 
Pearson, J. t., ; ‘ , ° ° 
Pepper Mtg.Co., . . ° ° ° 
Phenix Iron Foundry, . 
Philadelphia Textile Mac hine ry Co. 
Philadelphia Textile 8chool, 
Pickhardt & Kuttroff, 
Popham, H, & Sen, 
Porter Bros. & Cc 
Pownall, F. H, Iron Works, 
Quilter, James H, 
Replogle Governor Works, 
Riggs & Co, ‘ ; 
Riverdale Woolen Co, 


° ° ° . 5 
144— Back Cover. 


Kobertson, J. L, & Sons, oe oer 
Rockwell, & M., ° . : 
Rockwell, W. 8, & Co, 

eg & Hasslacher ‘Chemical Co, 
Ryder Co 

kyle, Wiliam & Co. ; ; 
Saco Water Power-Machine Shop ° 
Salem Foundry & Machine ware ° 
Sanford Spinning Co., . ° ° 
Sargent’s,C.G.,S5ons,.. 
Sawyer, Manning 6 ue “ 

Schofield, Geo. L., 

Scott & Williams ° 

Sharpless Dyewood Extract Co., 
Shimer, Geo, & Son ° 

Skerry, A.T, & Co, 

Smeallie Bros, ° 
Smitb,.. Walter, é : 

Solis, Andrew J. Jr., & Co., 

Stafford & Ho:t, : ‘ ‘ 
Stamford Mfg. Co., 

Standard Machine Co. 


Standard Mill Supply Co, ° . ° 
Stanton & Lewis, . . a - 169 
Stearns, A. T, Lumber c 0, « é ° - iI4e 
Stevenson Bros. & Co,. ° ° - 126 
Stillman-Randall Machine Co., - 185 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co, . 13 
Stoops H. R, & Co, : - 170 
Stone & Ware Co, . ° 146 
Sturtevant, B. F. Co., Inside Back Cover 
Sullivan, R. T, 135 
Sullivan Machinery Co, ° . : ° 20 
Sykes & Street ; ° ° ‘ - 14 
Taylor, James, 

Thurston, A. G. & Son, 

Tindell, Henry, P 

Toomey, Frank, 

Torrance Mfg. Co ‘ 

Towneend, Thos, 

Treat, Orion, ° 

Tucker & CookMtg. Co., 

Ulmer Le ~ r Co, 

Underwood,A.J, . 

Union Rave ier rC 0, 

Universal W inding Cc oO. 

Von Bachwald, W. 

Walcott ? Cc ampbe ti Spinning c 0, 

Walder, 

Ward & Fendenriti, . ° . ° 
Wardwell Needle Co., . f e . 169 
Warren, W., Thread Works, : 130 
Warren Chemical Co, Outside Back C over. 
Watson, L.8, Mig. Co, > 5 18 
Webb, Chas. J. & Co., . - ° » - 135 
Webster Job Dye Works, . ° P a 135 
Weimar Bros, . . ‘ ° ° . 170 
Whitaker, John, Reed Co, . ° ; 18 
Whitcomb, H. C, & Co, ° é ° § 
White, James F. & Co., d é ‘ - 182 
White, John F, : ° ‘ ‘ ‘ 20 
Whitin Machine Works, ‘ : , 4 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring C 0.. P . 16 
Whiton D. E. Machine Co. p ; 23 
Whittier Cotton Mills, > ° ‘ - 182 
Wildman, Joseph, & Co, ° . - 7 
Witmer, D. L, & Bro, . ° . ‘ ° 166 
Woolford, George, 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, 
Woonsocket Napping Machinery Co, 
Woonsocket Shuttle Co, ° 

Wright, Brown & Quinby, : 





IT PAYS 


Water Heaters, 


to consult our CATALOG when in need of Oil Extractors 
Steam Separators, Engine Indicators, Exhaust Heads, Feed 
Ol Filters. It is yours for the asking. 

JAS. L. ROBERTSON & SONS, 
204 Fulton St... New York. 


12 Pearl St., Boston. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED. 


fhe advertisers in the following columns should be addressed in care of TEXTILE WORLD, 
or inquiries concerning them may be addressed directly to “Information Department, 


” 


TEXTILE WORLD, 


as full particulars of each advertiser are on file, and the addresses of suit 


able agents, superintendents aod foremen for every branch of the textile industry will be 


furnished to manufacturers 


Any subscriber may file his application, 


secured. 


and no charge is made until position is 


rhe business of this department tis held strictly confidential 
The applications of good overseers in every department, who are in want of positions 


are solicited. 


Manufacturers are invited to use this department when in need of skilled men; each 
case will be bandled confidentially, with promptness and judgment, and without charge to 


manufacturers, 


A member of the firm is in charge of this department, 


each case. 


WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


1268 hy — ,,cuperintend nt or de 

ver. First-class experience in 
Bagtand ond Amerie A first-class man in 
every way; age 34; married. Fancy wor 
steds, cheviots, novelty goods, cassimeres, 
overcoatings, cloakings, dress goods, piece 
dyes, worsteds and cheviots 


LS 5 Supe rinte dent and Designer 

With 20 years’ experience in woolen 
mille, on cassimeres, cheviots, worsteds 
and cloakings. Is now out of employment. 
Wants position at once 


] IQ) Manufacturer from Scotland 

wishes situation as superintendent 
thoroughly practical in Seotch tweeds, 
cheviots, Saxonies, plaids, ete., tiom wools 
to finished cloth. Will start with small 
salary. 


1255 Felts. The advertiser has a thor 

an ough, practical knowledge of all the 
details connected with the manufacture of 
paper makers’ felts and jackets; especially 
adapted for fast running machines; good 
reason why he is now in the market; recom 
mended by past employers. 


1250 Superintendent, or would accept 
. designer in a good 
erstands fancy cassi 
meres, cloakings, goods, kerseys, 
unions and worsted- Can produce the 
Jacquar! effect on an ordinary cotton, 
Knowles loom. Refers to good mills 


position as 
woolen mill Und 


dress 


1239 4 man who understands the 
-_ manufacturing of woolens in all the 
details, is open for an offer. Is an experi 
enced manager, and is at present in charge 
ot a mill that is being run ata profit. 


997 A Superintendent with a thor 

ates ough practical training in all the 
departments of a woolen mill making wors 
ted cassimeres, dress goods, cloakings, 
overcoatings, robes, blankets, shawls, ete. 
Has a thorough knowledge ot designing and 
has held position in first class mill, to which 
he can refer. 


12 3 Manufacturer. One who has had 

a thorough experience in the man- 
agement of a mill of his own, and who can 
show proof as to his ability, is now in the 
market for a position as superintendent or 
assistant superintendent with any good 
company. Age 40; married, 


19222 Superintendent, Designer and 
<a<— Weuver. Wants a position in woolen 

or worsted mill. Understands the work 

thoroughly, on a great variety of goods, 


and gives personal attention to 


COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 


1265 Superiniendent wants position as 

=“ superintendent of cotton cloth mill 
Has had charge of each department in the 
mill; aged 28 years; married 


1266 Cotton superintendent wants po 

—_ sition. Outon account of mill shut 
ting down Understands fancy and plain 
cottons, white and colored. Has a first-class 
record, 


1‘ 2967 Cetton superintendent or carder 

Prints, sheetings, ginghams, fine 
and coarse, white and colored. Nearly all 
kinds of machinery. References all right 


Age 47; married 

1269 Cetton superintendent, carder, 
“aU. .- £ on e or 

spinner and dress+r; 43; married 

Has held position in some of the best mills; 

is strictly temperate, and well recom 

mended Cotton, flannels, ginghams, cr 

chet and Marseilles quilts, et« 


13 tb) Young American wants position as 

e cotton superintendent. Experience 
mostly on cotton warps. Has been book. 
keeper, overseer of carding and spinning; 


also superintendent in Massachusetts mills 


WOOLEN CARDERS, 


1249 Carder and 
ae’ wants position 
great variety of goods 





Spinner, 
Familiar with a 
87 and married 


woolen, 


ib 9418 Carder, woolen. Age 837 years 

married, 10 years with one of the 
best mills in New Engiand. Dress goods, 
beavers, blankets, cotton warp hair lines 
and kerseys. 


1; $07 Carder with unusually fine record 

and very wide experience desires 
good position in New England, Central or 
Western States. First class reference- fron 
past positions. Age 44. Experience on cas 
simeres, cheviots, dress goods, broad.-clotl 
repellants and blankets 


1309 
mills. 


cheviots, 
married 


Woolen Carder. 2! years’ ex 
perience in charge at first-class 
Has worked on fancy cCassimeres, 
meltons and kerseys. Age 45; 
At present ont of work. 


12 ) 30 Superintendent or Carder and 

spinner wants porition in woelen 
mill. Age 30; married, Can t.ke position 
at once. Familiar with jeans, cassimeres 
flannels, knit goods and shod:Jlies 


12 33 Felt Overseer of Carding A good 
man on felt or woolen goods, Aged 
85; married. Can refer to past employers. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





COTTON CARDERS. 


129] Overseer of Carding and Spin.- 
ase ning. Would like to change tr m 
present position to something better. Fa 
miliar with Davis & Farber cardsand mules, 
Cleveland car's, Johuson & Bassett mules 
Excellent relerences Has been superin 
tendent in several) mills. Could also take 
position as assistant superintendent of hosi 
ery mill 

wide expe 
wants 
8; married 


1277 Young Frenchman, ith 
ati rience and good 
position as boss carder 
9wW Second hand of eotton irding 
5 “ 
l 13! wants position. Has had a good ex 
References 


ferences, 


perience in that position 
1260 Young Man who has worked up 

= through cxurding rooms of some of 
the best mills in New Evgiand, wants posi 
tion as overseer in New England or Middle 
States Age 27. Not married. 


)204 Second hand of cotton carding. 
1238 37; married. Open tor engagement 





WOOLEN SPINNERS. 


1299 Woolen Spinner who has had expe 
aete I-hand would like a 
Would accept 
Has worked on ¢loak 
tweeds in New 


rience a5 seco! 


position as boss spinner 
small salary to start 
ing’, dress goods and Scotcl 


England mill 


1287 Young Maa wants position as boss 
at spinner. Experience in first-class 
mills on cassimeres, kerseys, cheviots, sati 
nets; knows Davis & Furber, Paul and John 
son & Bassett machines Age 29 Wife 
works in mill. 


] 195 Spinner, Woolen American; age 
~ 81; married. Experienced on yarns 
from 1 to7 1-2 run Refers to past and pres 
ent employers Wants position as overseer 
Will not go to Southern States, Canada or 
Connecticut. Is an experienced overseer 
l | 12 Overseer of Woolen Spinning 
-—~ wants position Has first-class 
erenCes. Aye 37. Wages reasonable. 
accept second band’s position. 


1276 Spinner, woolen. Wool and shoddy 
=! from 1-2 to 10 run, cassimeres, flan 
nels, dress goods, underwear and blankets 
Davis & Furber, Furbush & Sons, Johnson & 
Basset, and Schmidt machinery Good ref 
erences. 





COTTON SPINNERS. 


1284 Eleven years as Overseer in 
as first.class gingham mill, with other 
experience, has fitted this man for good 
position in charge of ring spinning, 8pool 
ing and warping. Age 40. French Ameri 
can; married. 


1223 Wants position as Overseer of 

@<—" Spinning or Twisting, or both. Fa 
miliar with fine or coarse numbers. Refers 
to past and present employers. 


O79 Second Hand of cotton ring spin 

=—'<{ ning wants position in Massachu 
setts, Rhode Island, Maine or New York 
Age 23; married. 


1280 Wanted, situation as overseer or 
= second hand of mule spinning by a 


Good references 
Under 
Will go 


thorough, practical man. 
fromtpast and present employers. 
stands all English makes of mules, 
South or Canada. 


WOOLEN WEAVERS. 


10% x Want« boss job in fannel mill. 

Northern New England preferred, 
also a good man for dresser or fixer, has 
worked on flannels, serges, cheviots, fancy 
dress goods. Is 34, married. 


1216 Weaving and Dressing. Man 
as Wants position as Overseer of weav- 
ing or both, in some good 
woolen mill. Has bad 16 years’ experience. 
Can pick patterns and figure yarns. Has 
references. 


dressing, or 


958 w ver, Designer or Superin- 

an t femt Open fora position. Re 
fers tO past and present employers. Aged 
47 married, Worsted cloakings, cassi 


meres and dress goods 


Woolen Weaving 

Would accept 2nd 
1 in a good mill, American; 
+ 36; single. man on 
Knowles fancy and plain looms, also Davis 
& Furber, Cussimeres, worsteds, meltons 
and flannels Will not go South, West or 
Pennsylvania. 


l 130 Overseer of 
»” 

wan position 
hand’s positio 
protestant; ré Good 


ag 


LS 73 w lem weaver 
mite 5; married 


wants position. 
A first class man. 





COTTON WEAVERS, 


1297 Overseer of Weaving. A manot 
ade the very best standing desires a 
permanent position in first-class mill. He 
has worked in several of the best mills in 
New Engiand for upwards of twenty years, 
and can show splendid references. Has 
worked sheetings, prints, sateens, fan- 
cies, lenos and plaids. Now unemployed. 


Cotton Weaving. 
ar with plain cloths, sateens, 
fancy checks and t . box looms and 
dobbies Reterences Age 43; married. 
One weaver, one twister in family. 


1242 Ove © 


- Famili 


1235 Cotten man wants position as 

a7 overseer of cotton weaving. Prints, 
twills, satins, denims, cheviots, lenoes, ete. 
Crompton, Knowles, Lowell, Whiting and 


English looms 


1288 Overseer of Cotten or Worated 
-~ weaving wants position. Famillar 
kinds of plain or fancy 

e 45; married. : 


looms; 


with all 
work A 


y 
a 


1281 Overseer of Weaving. Enxzlish 

= man; age 36; married. At present 
employed in good mill. Would like a posi 
tion paying more than $3.00. Experience on 
fine ginghams, plain and fancy cotton and 


worsted dress g0o0ds 


1261 Weaver. Cotton, woolen, ramie 
od and silk goods. Good experience 
in first-class mills. 


] 76 Wanted a situation as cotton weaver 
‘ or as superintendent; am a strictly 
temperate man; married; 40 years old; am 
a practical man and a pusher. Will go any 
where, and at any price to suit the times. 
Will guarantee satisfaction in every respect. 
Now employed. Correspondence invited. 
Can furnish good references if required. 


1247 Elastic weaver wants position as 

- overseer. Used to cotton web, elas- 
tic suspenders, silk neckwear, dress goods 
and handkerchiets. 23. 
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FINISHERS. 


1214 Woolen and Worsted Finisher. 
= A first class man. One that hus had 
a thorough experience in one of the best 
mills in New England 


99 Worsted or Weolen Finisher. 
#<£{ One of the best men in the country. 
Age 36; married. English. Has had charge 
of the leading mills in this country. His ex 
perience covers woolen and worsted men’s 
wear, also ladies’ dress goods, overcoatings, 
cloaking,etc. Understands the new German 
finish applicable tor dress goods up to eight 
ounces, By stiffening on the back this finish 
makes single warp filling goods equal to 
two-ply. 


1285 Young Man with Experience 
~“ on almost ail lines of woolens and 
worsteds. He never held boss job, but feels 
able to fill euch a position Age 25; not 
married. First-class references. Would 
take second-hand position or as boss fuller 
or boss shearer. 





DYERS. 


1302 Young Dyer wants position as 
vVe= second-hand or overseer in small 
mill. Has been under good men in well- 
krown mills. 


1303 Dyer with six years’ training in 
vv Bradford, England, but coming to 
this country. Has been in several American 
and Canadian mills and given best satistac 
tion. A thoroughly practical and up-to-date 
dyer. Age 32. At present employed, and 
would accept only first-class position 


13( )4 Wool Dyer. 16 vears’ experience, 
, largely in New England mills, and 
now employed in the South, desires a posi 
tion in New England mill. American; mar 
ried. Thorough knowledge of raw wool and 
shoddy dyeing in acids, fast alizarine colors; 
also raw cotton in blacks, browns and 
blues. 


1298 Wool Dyer. Young man with ex 
“© perience in New England mills on 
piece dyes, wool, shoddy and rags. Is now 
out of a position, and will accept a position 
anywhere except in the South and Canada, 


1292 Woolen Dyer with experience 
a:’= alsoin mixes, piece dyes, rags, hosi- 
ery, black cotton, waste and shoddy. Has 
held boss job several years. Age 34; mar 
ried. Very good references. 


Woolen Dyer with experience on fancy 
cassimeres, cheviots, meltons; strictly tem- 
perate; fair pav; references. Age 26; single. 
Address * Special” care TEXTILE WORLD 


ENITTERS. 


1 fey Superintendent of knitting mill 
“V0! wants position; is a finisher and 
understands every part of the business. in- 
cluding shipping all kinds of goods, fabrics, 
cotton, worsteds, silks, wool on all kinds of 
shapes, and flat goods; most all kinds of 
knitting machinery and finishing machin 
ery; age 32; married; reters to past record. 





1274 A man who thoroughly understands 
‘ the manufacture of hosiery from the 
fleece to the case, and is a good manager. 
Desires to correspond with parties wishing 
to employ such a man. 


1310 Foreman with large experience in 
« circular rib knitting. Has worked 
on almost all kinds of machinery. Is at 
present out of work, because of mill going 
out of business. Age 25. Excellent refer 
ences. 





DESIGNERS. 


1375 Designer or assistant. Age 25; 
“(9 married A good man on cotton or 
worsted fancy dress goods. Jacquard and 
box looms. 


1263 Assistant Designer or Assistant 
-™ superintendent. Has received a 
practical mill experience, and isa graduate 
of the Philadelphia Textile School. Unions, 
cassimeres, suiting, cloakings. Age 24 
years. 


95 ) Color Designer or Woolen Super 
=" intendent. Age 89. Good, steady 
reliable man. Refers to past employers. 


O59) Designer, Weaver or Dresser. 

~/= Aged 40 years;‘married. Familiar 
with nearly all kinds of men’s wear, piec« 
dyes, etc. Refers to past and present em 
ployers. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


13( 0) Wool Sorter with experience in 

first-class English mill. Thorough 
knowledge of wool, noils, waste and all 
kinds of garnetting. Has not been em 
ployed in this country, but can give Ameri 
can references as to character. 


1301 Book-keeper and Paymaster. 

- Young man of the very highest char 
acter desires to move away from the Atlan 
tic coast, on account of his health. Best 
references from his present and former em 
ployers. 


1283 Laboratory Chemist with experi 
#OV exvce in large mills and supply hous: 
desires position. A moderate salary. 


] 993 Bookkeeper with 22 years’ experi 
<<" ence in woolen and worsted mills; 

excellent references. Age 50. Wants per 

manent position with moderate salary. 


1282 Foreman Roller Covering and Belts 
- seven years, and four years foreman 
in large mills. Excellent references. A re 
liable young man. 


12 )9 Silk Superintendent is open tor 

a= an engagement with a first-class 
company. Has athorough knowledge of al! 
the details connected with the manutactu: 
ing of silk ribbons and bat bands, from 
throwing tothe finished product. Has held 
the position of -uperiniendent of a first-class 
mill for several years. Under 30 years of 
age, and married. Has the best of refer 
ences. For any further information addres: 
this paper. 


1229 Dresser. Overseer of woolen 
——*" dressing. Age 30. Men’s wear and 
dress goods. Good references. 


1228 Shearer. Wants position as over 

~- seer of shearing. Good man on cas 
simeres, worsteds, unions and cheviots. 
Age 25; married. References. 


1162 Geed Man for Beaming De- 

“~ partment. On heavy sized, plain 
calicoes and eolored cotton goods, twills 
and sheetings. Willgo anywhere. Age 33; 
married. Good references, 


Superintendent of Hosiery Mill. |> 
years’ experience. Capable of taking entire 
control of every department in a large mill; 
just the man for new plant; will go any 
where; Sonth preferred. Age 88. Address 
B. L. care TEXTILE WORLD. 
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WOOLEN YARNS. 


Single, also Double and Twist 
For Weaving Hosiery. 





COVERT CLOTH YARNS A SPECIALTY. 


Raw Stock and Piece Dyeing. 


CLEAR RIVER MILLS, 


PASCOAC, R. I. 
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FOR SALE. 


New and Second-hand Noble Combs, Gill 
Boxes, Drawing, Spinning and Twisting 
Machines. Also 72 in., 8 in.,115in., Knowles 
Looms, fitted up for Jacquard woik, Cop 
Winders, Chenille Reels, Chenille Cutters 
and Tassell Making Machines. All ki:dof 
Change Wheels for worsted mills, Belting 
and Mill Supplies kept in stock. Apply to 


EDWARD JEFFERSON & BRO., 


28 Strawberry Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR 


J. B. Farrar & Sons, Halifax, England, 


Mfrs. Spinning. Drawing, and Twist- 
ng Machinery. 


- Oil Filters... 


We are the largest manufacturers. 
Our ‘Cross’ Filter has been on 
the market 7 egg years. 
Jsed in 12 countries. ecially 
adapted to Cotton and Wocies 
Mills. Capacities 3 to 120 gals. 
per day. Senton approval. Re- 
duces oil bills so%. Interesting 
reading matter upon request. 


The BURT MANUFACTURING CO. 
Akron, Ohio, U.S. A. 





WANTED second hand KNOWLES & 

¥ CROMPTON Fancy Looms 
100 or 108 inch reed space, 2¢ harness, 4 x 4 
box, improved motion, in good condition. 
Address No. P 154, this office. 





Mill Supplies. 


OUR SPECIALTIES: 


Spinning Tubes, 


Caps (Steel or Iron); 
Spindles, 
Tension Pulleys, Etc- 


Quality and workmanship guaranteed 


WM.S.SPOFFORD&SON, 


5-11 Culver St., Providence, R. I. 


Makers of the Bamford & Smith Self lubricating 


Spinning Tube. 





=z. POPHAM ce SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Best Round Belting 


FLAT BELTING, RAW HIDE BELL CORD, and Importers of 
ENGLISH PICKER LEATHER. 


Bast Newark - - 


INews Jersey. 





Endorsed by Board of Fire Underwriters. 


SUPERIOR TO 
COTTON WASTE. 


Rafe, Durable and = 
a icine Ee 

SILK MFG. CO., 
$11 Walnut St., PHILA., PA. 


= Endorsed at the recent meeting of N E. Cotten Mfrs. 


STEVENSON BRO. & CO., 


OLTLS, 


MILL AND FACTORY SUPPLIES, WAX, Etc. 
132 South Second St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Cable Address, “‘ CLIMAX.” Telephone 2869. 








—From Italy some knowledge of 
dyeing spread gradually to France, 
Spain, and Flanders, and it was from 
the latter country, where considerable 
perfection in the art had been attain- 
ed, that Edward III. procured dyers 
and, in 1472, a Dyers’ Company was 
incorporated in London. 





FOR SALE. 


The well-known Buena Vista Cassimere 
Mills, situated in the city of Buena Vista, 
tockbridge Co., Virginia, on the lines of 
the Norfolk & Western and C. & O. RR 
Wool and labor cheap. The plant is in 
perfect running order, and consists of 
two full and complete sets of machinery 
of the best American and English makes, 
for the manufacture of fine and medium 
cloths, cassimeres, beavers, and fine 
steam finished face goods. For full par- 
ticulars address 
R. W. WINBORNE. 


Cloth Washers,  Fulling Mills, 


Piece Dyeing Machines, etc. 


You want the best, We build them. 


A. HOPKINS & _COo., 
BRIDGETON, 7 . x. 
—We get our English word “fuller” 

from the Latin “fullo,” a cleanser of 
cloth, and this is undoubtedly the ori- 
gin of “fulling.” 
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RIGGS & COMPANY, 


ESTABLISHED IN 1872./ 


Business and Financial Brokers. 


Sell all kinds of legitimate business, nego- 
tiate partnerships, procure special capital, 
sell stocks and bonds ot first-class manufac. 
turing and mineral corporations, and act as 
trustees and transfer agents. Business 
transacted in all parts of the Union and 
Canada. 

Those writing us for our terms wil] kindly 
state amount involved, as they are governed 
thereby according to a uniform list of rates. 


FOR SALE 


On easy terms. Five story brick mill, two 
hours from N. Y. City.in New York state. 
Communication by three lines of railroad. 
Track laid to door of mill. 70,000 square feet 
ot floor space. Coal very cheap. Help abun 
dant at low rates. Lot 175 feet tront, 139 feet 
deep; Building 75 feet front, 137 feet deep; 
Annex 42 feet front; lighton all sides. Ad- 
dresr, J. B. J., Textile World Office, Boston. 








Hosiery Mill For Sale or To Let! 
A new plant, capacity 100 dozen per day 
Water Power To Let, 400 H. P., with 
excellent buildings. 

WwW. Mm. DANA, Westbrook, Maine. 





FOR SALE, SECOND-HAND MAGHINERY, 


Double Corliss Engine, cylinder 23x60 in Single Corliss 
Engine, cylinder 20x48 in. Singles Corliss Engine, cylinder 
16x361n. Sin c — Engine, cylinder 12x24 in. 3040 
50-30 and 100 H. Automatic Engines 

Large stock of mAs Slide Valve Engines, Boilers, Steam 
Pumps, Feed Water Heaters, Lathes, Planers, Shapers, 
Drill Presses, Milling Machines, Electric Motors and Dy- 
namos, and Wood-working Machines. Let " know your 
wants as my stock is constantly chan ine. Yours respect- 

ully, FRANK TOOMEY, 151 No. &rc , Philadelphia. 
os yo hag ae stores 


WANTED, A LINE sisrerimens, store 


soaline of something ,- rr the smaller 
retail stores, I have a fine acquaintance 
and large trade in this section, and believe 
I can sell almost anything that is suitable to 
this trade. Addrsss, ‘‘M,” care Textile 
World, Boston, Mass. 





to sell to the large 





tam CU AY QU KS 


HAVE THEM ELECTROTYPED BY 
H.C, WHITCOMB & CO. 


LEG TROTYPERS; 


42YARCHIS TREE, 


BOS. 











To Keep 
Touch 


With the textile manufactur- 


ing interests of the South the 


MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD is in- 


dispensable. 
best 


It is recognized as the 


authority on all industrial 
matters, relating to this terri- 
tory, and maintains a Textile 
Department, giving in detail 
the developnfent of this in- 
— the 


dustry establishment of 


new mills, the advantages 


possessed by the South for 


cotton manufacturing, and 


notes of general interest to 


people in this line. 


Subscription Price $4.00 per yr. 


As an 


is the 


advertising medium it 


best that can be em- 
ploy ed for reaching the mills 
of the South. 

Sample copy will be sent 
free, and we shall be pleased 
to give advertising rates on 


application, 


MANUFACTURERS’ 
RECORD, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





Pres 


LO OT LEE RED OOS NEE OF ET EN 
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Frank A. Stevens, Pres. Arthur H. Mason, 7reas 
Capital Stock, $500,000. 


Sanford Spinning Co 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


TRADE MARK. 30,000 Spindles. Weekly product, 50,000 
pounds I4s to 40s. 


Nove.ty Corron Yarns, 


FROM AMERICAN PEELERS AND EGYPTIAN COTTONS. 


OUR SPECIALTY: Superior qualities of Hosiery Yarns, Natural Shades 
of Cottons, and in Colors, Jaegers, Mixes, and Bleached, Hosiery Cops on 
Long Tubes, Skeins, Tubes, Cones and Lisle Thread Yarns. Furnished in 
Carded and Combed Qualities in Singles, 2, 3 and 4-plies. 


UNIVERSAL 
WINDING COMPANY. 


YARN MANUFACTURERS (NY By investigating 
will advance their j Z OUR PROCESS 
interests : OF WINDING. 





HIGHEST AWARD at the World’s Fair, Chicago, for new system ot wind 


ing and also on special machines. 


COLD MEDAL «warded at the Mechanics’ Fair Boston, 1895. 


In their report the judges say:— This machine develops an entirely new system of 
winding, by which threads and twines are prepared in the most compact compass for the 
market, also shows greater advance in the transfer process than has heretofore been ac- 
complished. This new method of winding subjects the thread to no severe strain, and 
leaves it in the best condition for use.” They also say that they consider the Universal is 
the greatest single advance shown in any department of our group being a completed de 
velopment of a new system, and thus entitled to the highest award. —— 


EF. HH. BISHOP, Manager, 


226 Devonshire Street, Baston, Mass. 





YARN DEPARTMENT. 


Eastern Yarn Market. 


Cotton Yarn. 


to get orders for heavy 


Spinners still continue 


weight yarn, 


and not withstanding the fact that the 
tendency of raw cotton is lower, spin 


ners continue to advance prices and 


are very independent regarding it. 


Knitters have secured orders for large 


quantities of cheap, heavy-weight 


shirts, using 1/78 white cop yarn; but 


the deliveries are demanded imme 


diately, and knitters are working cau 


tiously, as they do not wish to carry 


heavy-weight yarn over. Orders are 


being booked for light weight yarns, 


light 


Weights are getting all the orders they 


and many of the mills making 


can secure. Many mills placed Egyp 


tian yarn orders early, and will be 


much benefited thereby, as spinners 
will not take further orders ahead, as 
they believe that later prices will be 
is mostly 


2/42s 


much higher. The demand 


in 1/208, 1/228 cops, and nnd 


bei 4 


Many orders are 
placed, both by the Balbriggan manu 


2/503 lisle. 


facturers and hosiery manu 


Colored 


also by 


facturers, cotton yarn is be- 
ing sold in good quantities to the knit 
ters of fleece lined underwear. 

Woolen 


very 


Yarn. Spinners are getting 
The 


now 


few orders at this time. 


light-weight season for cloth is 
yarn for 
The knit 


ters have also placed their orders for 


over, and, in consequence, 


this work is unnecessary. 
the season, and the only mills requir 
ing woolen yarn, and purchasing, are 
the dress-goods mills. None of the 
woolen yarn mill spinners have much 
wool on hand, and when inquiries and 
orders are placed they must be placed 
on the which prevail at the 
time the The 


ters requiring wool spun on commis- 


prices 


order is placed. knit 


sion are not pushing their mills, be- 


cause of the sharp advance in wool. 


‘e have heard of an instance where a 
We have heard of an inst l 
inquiry for 


mill received an certain 


fabric, and looked up and tested the 
wool, and finally took the order, only 
to tind that wool in question had ad 
vanced largely, and the mill got stuck. 
We have also heard of one very large 
worsted spinning mill getting “stuck” 
in this same way, on 1,000,000 pounds, 5 
cents per pound. The indications now 


are that the next Australian wool 
sules will see America buying in that 
Already 


large credits have been taken out 


Inurket, to arrive. several 
very 
for this purpose. 

Worshd Varn. 


for immediate delivery and refuse or 


Spinners are all busy 


ders for future delivery, except at the 
full Many of the 


who have 


advance. spinners 


been holding out of the mar 
ket are now out for orders at the full 


ndvance, and are getting it. Many of 


the mills which have been idle are 


being put in commission again. It is 
rumored that the Blackstone property, 
which has been idle for three or four 


yenrs, has been purchased by a large 


manufacturer, and the 
Mill is 


under 


Providence 


Gslenmore also going to be 


started up new management. 
Australian 2/403 has already reached 
the $1.00 mark, and the going price is 
95 cents for those anxious to get or 


ders. This yarn will sell as high as 
$1.05 to $1.10 per 
first of the year, and 2/50s will sell for 
$1.10 to $1.15 per But 


advance above these figures will 


pound before the 


from pound. 
any 

foreign 
find, al 


have high duties of wor 


be checked by importation of 


yarn. Spinners will soon 


though they 


that 
much curtailed by 


sted yarn, their market will be 


the larger weavers 
worsted plants, 


establishing spinning 


and not yarn. We 


effect, 


and buying tops 


hear of rumors to this which 


are founded on fact, and of several in 
quiries and estimates for spinning 
machinery, with a view to immediate 
purchase, The weavers will adopt the 
system in vogue in Europe, which is to 


(Continued on page I31.) 
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Frank E, Patterson, Prest. Oscar W. Wood, Treas 


Germantown Spinning (0. 


COTTON CARDED 


HOSIERY YARNS 


In numbers from 6s to %s. 


Germantown, Philadelphia. 





CEORCE SHIMER & SON, 
Spinners of Worsted Yarn for the Weaving and Knitting Trade. 


All kinds of Fancy Yarns for the Knitting Trade. 
5th and Erie Sts., Camden, N. J. 


AMERICAN SPINNERS’ 





y. From Northern and Southern Mills. 
Feff ARNOLD B. SANFORD, - MFRS. AGENT, 
7A 226 Devonshire Street. 
BOSTON - - - - MASS. 


Glazed, Bleached and Dyed 4S 


YAR 
a We 





WE WILL DO THE REST. 


V , WHEHSTFIHLD, - MASS. 
- YARNS 


SOLIS - - BOSTON. 


179 Devonshire Street. 


ANDREW J. SOLIS, Jr. & CO. 
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(Continued from page 129. 
buy tops and do the drawing and spin- 
ning at their own mills 
all the cloth they can handle, and the 
price of cloth is being placed higher 


each day. Commission men and job 
bers are bluffing about importing, but, 
the of 


higher than at 


until price coatings is very 
present, there 
Many of the 
of 
light weights at fairly low prices, but 
the 


mills short of 


much 
will be 
weavers boucht 


no importations. 


largely yarn for 


heavy weight season finds these 


yarn on an advancing 


Spinners asking 


prices 
As | 


soon as the supply of wool gives way, 


market. are 


which they can secure readily. 


the advance must be paid, as there 
very little fine 


this country, 


combing wool 
of the fine 
sheep under the new tariff were either 
killed off 
breed, 


as many 


or crossed with a coarser 


de 


get more 


so as to meet the popular 


mand for cheviot wool, and 


wool per sheep. Dress goods manu 


buy- 
trade 


and are 
hosiery 


facturers ure very busy, 
yarn largely. The 
(Centinued on page 133.) 


B. F. BOYER & CO. 


Suceessors to GEORGE SHIMER & BOYER, 


HOSIERY YARNS, 


In Wool, Merino and Worsted. 


COLF YARNS, 


In Wool and Worsted. Alsocarry a full line 


BUNDLE YARNS 


For the Jobbing Trade. 


916 Market St., Philadelphia. 


MILLS, CAMDEN, N. J. 


PORTER BROTHERS & COMPANY 


Commission Merchants, 
Trimmings, 
Buttons and 
Knit Underwear. 


Sole Agents tor 


2 John Paton, Son & Co., 


Ing 











OF ALLOA, SCOTLARD. 


Specialties: 
SCOTCH MIXTURES 


For Sweaters, Colf and Bicycle 
Hose, Mitts, Cloves, etc. 

78 & 80 Worth St., New York. 
72-82 Lincoln St., Boston. 


is |} 


grown in | 


| FINE IMPORTED YARNS A SPECIALTY. 


Weavers have | 


| 206 Chestnut St., 


| WEAVING 


CATLIN & CO., 
YARNS. 


67 Chauncy &St., 
216 Church St., 


Boston 
New York. 
Philadelphia. 


SAWYER, MANNING & CO. 


YARNS, 


86 & 88 Franklin St., NEW YORE. 
ALEX’R KING & CO. 


YARNS. 








54 Leonard St., New York. 


JAMES E, MITCHELL & €0,, 
Commission Merchants. 
122 & 124 Chestnut St., Philadelpia, Pa. 


51 & 53 Summer St., Boston. 
Cotton, Woolen & Worsted Yarns. 
Allnumbers on Hand and Made to Order. 


O.S. HAWES & BRO., 


voter VARNS, 


All Plies and Numbers. 
KImported Warns a Specialty. 


82 and 84 BEDFORD ST., FALL RIVER, MASS. 








and 





| TUCKER & COOK MFG. CO 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


wae ARs WARPS 


COTTON 
Nos. 68 to 80s, 


On Beams, Jack Spools or in Chain 


CONWAY, MASS. 


GRANT YARN CO., 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON 


49s and above. 
YARNS © ino 
FITCHBURG, 


mss. WARPS 


E. Jenckes Manufacturing Co. 


COLORED COTTON YARNS. 


Cops and Cones. 
PAWTUCKHEET, - R. Kk. 
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caraors ORSWELL MILLS "sm 
7" 


" / oF 
s i 
+ = 





COMBED OR CARDED 


COTTON YARNS 


In Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spoola—single or twisted. 


SILK LUSTRE COTTON YARNS 


In single and two or more plys. ‘This yarn retains its Justre through 
all usages and is increased in strength twenty to forty per cent. 


wigh erase COTTON WARPS ana NOVELTY YARNS. 


Printers of Cotton, Wool and Worsted Yarns. 


The J. R. MONTCOMERY CoO., 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 


otton Yarns James F. White & Co. BuRLAPS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 








se WARPS saan 56 Worth St, NEW YORK, | SU) WIDTHS 
ee 228 Chestnut St, PHILADELPHIA, «-«ss™d._-« WEIGHTS. 


MONUMENT MItL.L.s, 


Manufacturers of 


White, Colored, Fancy and 
Double and Twist, 


HOUSATONIC, MASS. 45 to 6Os 








FPILAIN AND FANCY PATTERN 


Cotton Warps, 


WHITE, MIXED AND COLORED. 
ver SATINETS, BLANKETS, ETC. 


WHITTIER COTTON MILLS, 


LOW EHIIIs, MASS. 
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Continued from page 131. 


has many orders for yarn already 


placed, and are getting orders exten 
with an 


sively for hosiery, 


of 10 per cent. They realize that next 
season they must pay $1.05 per pound 
for what they 


m 
rhe 


have been paying 68 


cents. astrachan business, re 


quiring lustrous yarn, is over for the | 


present, but the prospects are very 


encouraging for a large 


the spring. 


Philadelphia Yarn Market. 


There has been but little change in | 
Philadelphia for | 


the yarn market in 


the past two or three weeks. Manu 


facturers have been expecting yarn to | 


go down, as the new crop came in 


but 
has held prices very 


the extraordinary demand 


firm, 


sight, 
and some 
counts have been so very scarce, that 
they have advanced in price. 
We quote: 
WARPS 
20/1 
22/1 


144 cts. 
15 ets. 
(Continued on page 135.) 


O. H. Hayes & Co., 
WOOLENS ... NEW YORK. 
OUT FOR BUSINESS. WANT THE 
PRODUCTION OF GOOD MILLS. 


Woolen Yarns 


Single, also Double and Twist for Weaving 
Hosiery. Covert Cloth Yarns a specialty. 








Raw Steck and Piece Dyeing. 


CLEAR RIVER MILLS, — PASCOAG, R. I. 
Cohannet Mills, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 
Spinners of High Grade 


HOSIERY YARNS vescateriox 


Selling Agents JAMES E, MITCHELL & Co, 
Philadelphia and Roston. 


TOMN J. RENYVON, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Manufacturer of 


Silk Finished, Plain and Fancy 


SPOOL - TAPES - AND - BRAIDS 


for Manufacturers’ use. Also Boot, Shoe and 
Corset Lacings, Stay Bindings, Glazed Yarns and 
Spool Cotton. Also agent for Pawtucket Tape 
Company, manufacturers of Superfine Tape. 








advance | 


business in } 


KERR THREAD Cc. 


——SPINNERS OF—— 


seatiand OOP SINGLES 


Sea Island 
30s to 160s. 


All Numbers, 
Fall River, Mass. 





| WOOLEN AND MERINO 


Special line for Bi- 
cycle and Golf 


YARNS, 2:205°2 


For Hosiery, Gloves, Underwear, and all kinds 
Knit Goods. Cop, Cone and Skeins. 


The J. & H. Clasgens Co. 


New Richmond, O. 


WOOLEN YARNS. 


a. grades Woolen, Mixed and Merino 
mw” 15 SETS CARDS. 
EDWARD M. ROCKWELL, 


LEOMINSTER, . MASS. 











A. HERBST. J. W. JONES. 


HERBST & JONES, 


Successors te Kershaw Worsted Co. 


WORSTED YARN SPINNERS, 


2ist & Naudain Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


C. MOORE & CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS. 


Jacquard Harness Twines of al) kinds 
on hand and made to order. 


8.W. OOR. FIFTH & MARKET STS., 
Philadetphia. 








EICHMANN & STERNBERC 


488-492 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


COTTON 
wooLk 
SILK 


For Weaving 
Knitting or 


YA R NS Embroidering. 


HARNESS TWINES. 


Y ARN All Numbers 


and Qualities. 


HOLLAND & WEBB, 
478 Broadway, New York. 


NEW ENGLAND THREAD CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Manufacturers of Spool Cotton & Supefine Tapes 








Thread and Yarn on Tubes and Cones for 
the Hosiery trade etc. Thread dressing a 
specialty, for weaving purposes. Dyers and 
Bleachers of Threads, Yarns and Tapes. 
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SPINNERS OF 


FINE COTTON YARNS 


30s TO 100s. 


Gray, Bleached.or Colored. On 
cop, in — sin on spools, 
cones or tubes. 


Fine Cotton Warps, single and two-ply, 
in chain, ete, 


: . Spool Cotton and Seaming Thread. 
MILLS AT HOLYOKE, MASS. 95 Milk St., BOSTON. 


THE WILLIAM CLARK COMPANY, 


WESTENRIAY, Ft. I. 
Mills equipped with the latest and most improved machinery. 
Combed Egyptian from No. 20s to 100s. Combed Sea Island from No. 40s to 200s. 
Also 2, 3, 4,5 ply and 6, 9 and 12 plw cable laid. 


Hosiery Yarns on Cops Tubes or in Skeins, Grey, Bleached or Dyed. (Fast Colors, 


CREENE & DANIELS MFC. CO., 


COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps, 


Colored and Bleached Yarns Furnished PAWTUCKET, R.I. 


im any manner desired by the trade. 


WEAVING and HOSIERY YARNS. 


We Buy for Cash 
WARPS, COPS, TWIST and SOFT SKEINS, Single, Double, 3-ply, 4-ply, ete. 


COLORED YARNS for HOSIERY 


on Cones, a Specialty. 











Correspondence Solicited. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, *' 'eaitabetrura pa. 
COTTON WARPS | poriny WORSTED MILLS, 


White or Colored, 


Toweling and Grain Bags. | PASSAIC, N. de 
Dana Warp Mill, | 


WERTRROOE , HES. | Fine Worsted Yarns, 
Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co , | F » Wool y 
IROQUOIS MILLS. ine 00 en arns 
FANCY HOSIERY YARNS. reeremriny 


a | GREY, COLORS and MIXTURES. 


New York Mills, Oneida Co., N.Y. 











A copy of the Textile World’s Directory is presented to every 
paid-up subscriber of the Textile World, with the compliments fof 
the publishers. 
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(Conti ned from page 133.) 

16 cts. 

144 to 15 ets. 
14/2 15 to 154 ets. 
16/2 j , . 154 to 16 
14/1 . , ‘ « 34 ots. 
16/1 . ‘ R . 14 to 144 ets. 
20/2 . ; -. 164 to 17 ets. 
30/2 Eastern 194 to 20 cts. 
30/2 Southern. . 19 to 194 ets. 
{0/2 Eastern : - 24 cts. 


SKEIN. 


26/1 
12/2 


cts. 


to 154 ects 
to 144 ets. 
to 144 cts. 


cts. 


26/1 
20/1 

19s 

4s to 10s ante 
10s to 12s hard 
12s soft 
20/2 . 
14/2 . : : . 
30/2 . ; 18 
26/2 . ‘ a §e 

(Continu: don pag 


cts. 
134 to 14 
164 cts. 
to 144 cts. 
to 184 cts. 
to 174 cts. 
137.) 


cts. 


| RIVERDALE, NORTHBRIDGE, - 


| 
| 


| 
M. B. Scuwas, Pres, 
H. Rawitser, Treas. 


Riverdale Woolen Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SHODDIES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Capacity 7,000,000 pounds per annum. 
Custom a Fay Garnetting a 
cia 


ty. 
MASS. 
New York Office: 140 Duane Street. 


ESTABLISHED 1869. 
JAMES BOWER’S SONS, Lid. 
Manufacturers of 
ALL GRADES AND COLORS OF 


Woo! Shoddies an Worsted Waste, 
CHESTER, PA. 
Capacity One Million pounds per year. 


D, W. Scuwas, Sec. 
Ep. GLugck, Gen, Mgr. 








of our pop ularity is no 
Poet yur customers 


THE SECRET. 
yerience has taught 


them that we give them better work anc a better service than 
they can get elsewhere. 


T. BROPHY’S SONS, 
Dyers of all kinds of Yarn and Cotton Warps, 


Jasper Street, above Cleartield Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Webster Job Dye Works. 


Dyeing Silk. Worsted, Cotton and Wool in 
Skeins, Raw Stock, Tops, Slubbing, Rags and 
Piece Goods. Specialties in Alizarine and 
indigo Colorsand Fast black onCotton, All 
work warranted 

Charles F. Robizson, Manager. 
Webster, Mass. 


FAST FANCY COLORS. 


We make a specialty of dyeing Mede and 
Tan shade on hosiery and yarns, as also ull 
other tancy shades. Colors absoluteiy 
fast. For particulars address 


OAKDALE DYE WORKS, 
O13 W,. Work St., Philadelphia. Pa. 











CHAS. J. WEBB & CO., 


Foreign and Domestie 


WOOL, HAIR and NOILS 


142, 144 & 152 te 156 N. Front St., 








removes burrs 
perfectly and 
leaves Wool 
white and soft 


Also Bi-Sulphite of soda, Alum and Acid: 


Manufactured MICA 


MERRIMAC CHEMICAL CO,, 


13 Pearl Street, Boston. 


Works at So. Wilmington, Mass., B. & M. RR, 
Southern Division. 





RICHARD T. SULLIVAN, 


WOOL EXTRACTS, 


And Fine All Woo! Shoddies. 
NEWTON LOWER FALLS, Mass. 


And 180 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


PHILADELPHIA PA. 
JAMES EF). DAILY 


Manufacturer of 


WOOL EXTRACTS a SHODDIES, 


P. 0. Box 395, 
Paterson, N.dJ. 


Fancy Colors a Specialty. Long Distance 
Telephone. 


FOWLES & Co., 


Importers and Dealers 


WOOLS, NOILS, HAIR, 


Shoddies, Waste, Flocks, Etc. 


106 Church St., Philadelphia. 


John H. Lyon & Co., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Woolen Rags, Waste, Wool and Hair. 


Ail Grades of Paper Stock Bought. 
10 & 12 READE ST., NEW YORK. 


THE GARFIELD WOOLEN Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Fine Wool Shoddies and Extracts, 


in all grades and colors. 














Carding, Picking, Carbonizing and 
Garnetting done for the trade. 





GARFIELD, N. J. 
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HOWLAND CROFT, SONS & CO. 
LINDEN WORSTED MILLS. 
Fine 
Worsted 
Yarns 


OFFICE AND MILLS: 
Broadway and Jefferson Avenue, 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY. 


ALLEGHENY WORSTED MILLS, 


ees: My) wa arr ~o remmcenmea Worsted 
ecane ze tt 
al FINE FRENCH SPUN. 





ALL NUMBERS 


SINGLE AND TWO-PLY, ; ~ Sell Direct, 


on Cop or in Skein, for Weaving and Knitting Purposes, in White, Natural & Fancy Mixes 
Office and Mills: Frankford Ave. and Westmoreland 3St., Phila., Pa, 


The Competition of Foreign Goods 





On staple and plain fabrics under present tariff conditions makes it 
almost impossible to make any money, and the only hope of profit in 
making Dress Goods, Cloakings and Cassimeres seems to be in using 


MOHAIR OR NOVELTY YARNS. 


In the United States we are the only manufacturers from raw 
materials to finished product who make such yarns ONLY. 
Perhaps we can be of use to you. 


CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS, Bristol, R. 1 
Gorge Combet 
veut Api OPPOOCPA 


Yarns, both French System and Bradford. 


Knitting Yarns in all Grades and Mixes. 
All Numbers to 60s. 


2IST STREET AND WASHINGTON AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
WMALCOLIM MILLS Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Novelty Yarns, Silk Noil Yarns, in Fast Colors 2 White. 


Mills, Frankford, Pa. Office, 220 CHESTNUT 8T., PHILA. 
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(Cortinued from page 135.) 12s ’ . F : 154 to 16 ets. 
40/2 . . , -. 28 to24 cts. 4g .. : ] . 164 ets. 
8/3 carpet . ; . 13 to 134 ets. EASTERN COPS. 
10s double reeled . 134 to14 cts. (9s shuttle ; . 144 ets. 
16/3 slack . - 144 cts. 10s to 12s hosiery . 144 ets. 
16/4 medium . 144 ets. l4s. ; . 154 cts. 
16/2 slack . : . 15 ets. 16s é . 154 to 16 ets. 
SOUTHERN CONES. 20s... - , . 164 to 17 ets. 
6sto8s . : . 1384 to 14 ects. 248 ; / . 174 to 18 ets. 
10s. . . . 14 to 144 ets. astern skein, % ct. above cops. 
12s t , 5 ‘ 144 to 15 ets. hastern cones, 4% to 1% cts. above 
ido (tw , ; . 15 to 154 ets. cops. 
16s. . ; . 16 to 164ects. Egyptian carded, 4 to 5 cts. above 
20s. ; . 16 to17 ets, White. 
94s, . 17 to18 ets. Combed yarns, 4 to 5 cts. above 














a as aa carded. 
20n ; ‘ - WW wld ets. There is a better demand for woolen 
SHUTTLE COPs. yarns, and especially in the better 
6sto8s . 134 to 14. ets. grades of yarn spun on woolen ma- 
' ‘ ; 14 ets. chinery. Business is somewhat more 
im , ‘ : : 3 Oe. active, especially in dress goods. 
168. , , . 144 ets. Manufacturers are generally trying to 
9s . ' ; . 15 ets. inake better qualities, in anticipation 
40s Eastern t . 19 to20 ects. favorable results of the tariff. 


Worsted yarns continue in good de- 

MIXED COLORED CONES. mand, at advanced prices. Spinners 

6sto8s . ; . 144 to 15 cts. are running on full time, with orders 
10s. : p . 15 to 154 ets. ahead. 
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SILK NOILS AND SILK NOIL YARNS 

IN WHITE AND COLORS. 

MOHAIR LOOPS, KNOTS, AND FANCY YARNS FOR 
DRESS GOODS AND CLOAKINGS. 

A. T. SKERRY & CO. 47 LEONARD &T.. NEW YORK. 



















LARGEST IN THE WORLD. ESTABLISHED IN 1870. 


THE F. MURLHAUSER CO. 






FINE SHODDIES, 9 p00 o00 ths. perAnum 


Rings, Threads, Botany Yarns, Etc. 


48 Federal Street, a 
BRANCH OFFICES: {rs Grand Street, Troy N 
No. Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
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CHENEY BROTHERS, 


SILK MANUFACTURERS. 


ALL KINDS OF 


Knitting Silks, Ribbons > Piece Silks 


USED FOR TRIMMINC KNIT COODS. 


TRAMS, ORGANZINES and SPUN SILKS, in the Hank, or on Spools or Cones, 
for Manufacturers’ Use. Silks for Special Purposes Made to Order.’ 


MILLS; South Manchester and Hartford, Conn. 


SALESROOMS: ‘77,479, and 481 Broome Street, NEW YORK. 
79 Chauncey Street, BOSTON, 
186 Franklin Street, CHICAGO 


WILLIAM RYLE & Coa., 


DEALERS IN 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the woolen 
trade a specialty. Foreign and domestic 


SPUN SILK YARNS : NOILS 


Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


54 Howard St., cor. Mercer St., - NEW YORE. 


Boston Finishing Works 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 


BLEACHERS, DYERS AND FINISHERS 


Of Pure Finish Shirtings, Sheetings, Canton Flannels and Filled Goods. 
Also Silesias, Satteens, Corset Jeans, Cambrics, Sleeve 
Linines, Pocketines, Flanneletts, and all 
desoriptions of Dyed Goods. 








NAPPING A SPECIALTY. 
Being equipped with the French and other Foreign and Domestic Napping Machines, we 
are prepared to give any kind of Nap required, including the French FiannelFinish 


HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, 


PETER B. MCMANUS, Proprietor. 


Dyers and Bleachers of Cotton Yarns, 


PAW TUCEH ET, FF. I. 


Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co., "vvent's,'** 


COTTON YARNS AND STOCKINET. 


orrice WiTH BLODGETT & ORSWELL CO., Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns, 
28 BAYLEY ST., PAWTUCKET, R. |. 
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- FAST COLORS 


t‘or Wool, Woolen and Cotton Yarn and Piece Goods Dyeing, and for Calico Printing 


ALIZARINE RED, PASTE AND POWDER. 


Alizarine Blues, Oranges, Browns, Yellows, Maroon, Gray and Black. 
Ceruleine, Galleine, Mythylene Grays. 
Thionine Blues, Thionine Indigo, Solid Green and 








PATENT BLUES (superseding Extracts of Indigo on account of fastness 
and color bloom) for Wool and Silk, Benzidine and Primuline 
Colors, Zine Dust, Aniline Salts and Oil. 


VICTOR KORCHL & (0. ’°wexe* Sonus” 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


FARBWERKE, formerly MEISTER, LUOIUS & BRUENING, HOEOHST 
o|M.; A. LEONHARDT & 00., Muehlheim o| M. 






BRANCH OFFICES : 
Philadelphia, Pa., 39 N. Front St.; Providence, 45 S. Main St. 


PROVIDENCE DYE WORKS. 


~~—~Dyers and Finishers, 


COTTON YARNS, Suited for HOSIERY and WEAVING Ootton, Woolen and Wors- 
ted DRESS GOODS, Woolen and Worsted Mixed OASSIMERES and OLOAKINGS, 
also Woolen and Worsted Slubbing, OOTTON YARN and WARP DYERS and 
BLEAOHERS. 


FIRTH cc FOSTER cCco., 


OFFICES: Philadelphia, 546 Bourse Building. 
New Werk Office, Silk Exchange, Broadway and Broome St. 
WORKS: Taylor, Emerald and Adams St., Kensington, Philadelphia, Pa. 


R, CREENWOOD & BAULT, 


GLOBE DYE AND BLEACH WORKS, 


FRANKFORD, - PHILADELPHIA. 
Specialists in Cotton Warps and Skein Dyeing. 


BAY STATE DYEING AND FINISHING 60. 


Yarn and Piece Dyeing a Specialty. 


NORTH ANDOVER, DEPOT, - - MASS. 





Boston, Mass., 138 Milk St.; 
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JOHN J. KELLER & 60, 


104 and 106 MURRAY STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


220 Church St., Philadelphia. 135 Pearl St., Boston. 








Aniline Colors, 
Dvewood Extracts, 
Sumac and 


Nutgall Extracts. 





FAST COLORS for wool dyeing, one dip cotton 
colors, novelties and specialties for 
calico printing. 


JOHN R. GEIGY & CO., Basle, Switzerland. 
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Ww. J. Matneson & Co. ita. 


IMPORTERS AND 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


DYE STUFFS 


New York, 
Boston, 
Philadelphia, 
Providence, 


Charlotte, N.C., 
Montreal, Canada. 








FARBENFABRIKEN or ELBERFELD C0. 


77 William Street, New York 68 Batterymarch St., Boston 
11 North Front Street, Phila. 189 Kinzie Street, Chicago. 


Aniline Colors, Alizarine, Dyestuffs. 


SOLE IMPORTERS OF THE WELL KNOWN ALIZARINE AND DIRECT DYEING 
BENZIDINE COLORS, 


—— MANUFACTURED BY —— 


FARBENFABRIKEN, formerly FRIEDR. BAYER & COMPANY, Elberfeld and Barmen, Germany. 


Sole Agents of the Hudson River Aniline Color Works, Albany, N. Y 
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We 

beg to 

announce 
publication 

of the second 

and enlarged edi- 
tion of our Pam- 


phlet on 


Write for Free Copy on: 


We handle all chemicals 
used by the bleacher, as 
Sulphurous Acid, Bi- 
sulphite of Soda, 
Hydrogen -{Perox- 

ide, Bleaching 
Powders, Per- 
manganate, 
Silicate of 

Soda, 


etc. 


Peroxide Works, 
Niagara Falls. 


The Roessler & Hasslacher 
Chemical Company, 


OFFICE : 


ACGHERS . 


to supply 

any required 

trial quantity 

at wholesale 
price. Further in- 
structions and advice 


. furnished. 


Send samples to be 
Bleached. 


EROXIDE 


Sopium, 


Wherein we prove its 
adaptability forall pur- 
poses of Bleaching 
and advantages over 
Bleaching Powder. 
Permanganate, 
Sulphur, Hy- 
drogen-Per- 
oxide, 

etc 


100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK, 


Boston, 271 Pearl St 
Chicago, 4 N. Clark St 









DYESTUFFS 


THE STAMFORD MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CUT and GROUND DYEWOODS, 














Dyewood Extracts =¢ Liquors, 


FLAVIN ES. 


Importers of CHEMICALS and DYESTUFFS. 












1833-137 F'romt Strcet, = New Work. 


NEW COLORS 


Of the St. Denis Dyestuff and Chemical Company. 











BROWN SDP, . 
New Direct Dyeing Brown for Cotton, 
Specially recommended to Hosiery Manufacturers. 


SOUDAN BLACKS FOR WOOL, 
Dyeing in an Acid Bath. Fast to Light and Milling. 


SYKES & STREET, 


New Work. Boston. FPhiladeliphia. 
SOLE WU. 8S. AGENTS. 











0. S. JANNEY & Co., 


IMPORTERS OF 


INDIGO, CUTCH, GAMBIER, SICILY SUMAC, ANILINES, ETC. 


AND DEALERS IN 


Dyestuffs, Extracts and Chemicals. 






No. 70 Kilby Street, No. 8 and 10 Letitia Street, 
BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA, 
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New York and Boston Dyewood Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


f DYEWOOD EXTRACTS. 


Sole Agents for the United States and Canada for 
ACTIEN-GESELLSCHAFT FUR ANILIN-FABRIKATION, BERLIN. 


Specialties for Wool, Silk and Cottun. 


BENZO PURPURINE 8, 48, 6B; BRILLIANT PURPURINE R; BRILLIANT CONGO R, etc. 
CHROME FAST BLACK B, a new fast black for wool. 


NEW YORK: 55 BEEKMAN ST. PHILADELPHIA: 124 ARCH ST. 
BOSTON: 117 HIGH 8ST, HAMILTON, ONTARIO. 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY, 


122 PEARL ST., NEW YORK. 


Chemicals and Dyestuffs, 


ANILINE COLORS. 
FAST COLORS FOR WOOL. 


BRANCHES: 
50.52 North Front Street, Philadelphis, Pa. 
253 285 Congress Street. Boston, Mass. 
124 Michigan Street. Chicargo, Ell. 


American —- 
Aniline Colors 


® Cotton, Wool and Silk. 


THE HANNA-SCHOELLKOPF CO., Philadelphia. 


Established i865. 
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Philadeiphia. 





New York, 


ANCHOR COLOR MANUFACTURING CO., 


4AVANA COLORS FOR COTTON. 


ALIZARINE AND MAZARINE COLORS for Wool, Yarn and Piece-Goods. 


One-Dip Blacks and One-Dip Biues for Mixed Goods. 


Lactic Acid, Alizarine Mordant, Archil Liquor, Cudbear, Extract Indigo, Indigotine’ 


ACID BUACHS. 










462, 464, 466 Cherry Street, New York. 


PHILADELPHIA Office: 109 N. Front Street. 















DYESTUFFS 








C. BISCHOFF & CO., 


87 and 89 Park Place, New York. Branches, 139 S. Front St., Phila. | 104 Broad St., Boston. 


Aniline : Alizarine Colors, Dyestuffs, Chemicals, 


ANTIIAINE OILS AND SALTS. 
LATEST SPECIALTIES. 
Cresyliblue, +4 4 pat'd. | "ab Cotton : Thico Versavine, BB. One dip torcotton 


absolutely “6 Brown, BB. | and mixed goods, 


oe RR fast to ee Yellow. R. wool and cotton 
Cresylvielet 6e J Sunlight. 06 Orange, G. silk and cotton. 


FAST DIRECT BLUES, Patd, aa°%s3 eicuvwaoets 


FAST DIAZOTABLE si acts? PAT’D. 





Established 1834. JOHNSON, Proprietor. 


Wm. G. Johnson Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Logwood Extracts, - - - 
Ground and Bo ted Camwoods 
And other Fancy Woods. - 


All Goods Warranted Uniform. 
Long Distance Telephone. UNCASVILLE, CONN. 


Fuller’s Earth without Crit, 


IMPORTED SOLELY BY 


A. de RONDE: c& CO., 


254 FRONT STREET, NEW YORK, 





Woolens washed with Patent Refined Fuller's Earth are much 
more durable and handle much softer than those cleansed by 
soaps and other means. st 

For practical proof of chose facts abines as above, or 


H. N. GARRETT, A.M., INST. C.E., 


101 Sydney Place, . : : Bath, England. 
Proprietor of the Midford Fuller’s Earth Refining Works. 


F. E. AT'TEAUX €& Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists. 


Inventors and Manutacturers of Specialties for Wool, Cotton, Silk and Leather Dyers. 


Importers of Aniline and Alizarine Colors, Dyestuff and Chemicals. 





Our well known specialties can only be furnished by us or through our authorized agent. 
HANNA-SCHOELKOPF CO., 135 No. Water St., Philadelphia. 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 


174 & 176 PURCHASE ST., - BOSTON. 


Works, W. First, D AND CYPHER STs., SouTH BosTon. 
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The STONE & WARE CoO., 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


@ COLORS, DYESTUFFS, EXTRACTS AND CHEMICALS, 


Specia/ Colors and Chemicals for all Purposes. 


INFORMATION AND SAMPLES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED. 


145 Kinzie Street, 157 Maiden Lane, 105 Reed Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. MILWAUKEE. 


READ HOLLIDAY & SONS, Ltd., 


No. 100 William Street, - New York, 


« 
Manufacturers of Acid Mia enta (Patented.) 
” 


Specialties: Acid Blacks for Wool, and One Dip Dyes for Cotton. 
Aniline Dyes, Aniline Oil, Aniline Salts, Arseniate of Soda, Chlorate of Potash, 
Yellow Prussiate of Potash, Indigo, Indigo Extract, Archillaquor, Cudbear, 
Picric Acid, Zine Auxiliary, Chemicals, Etc. 

Works: Huddersfield, Eng., Brooklyn, N. ¥. Branches: BOSTON, 125 Pearl St., PHILA. 61 N. Front St. 








F. G. PAULY, Pres. I. J. MERRITT, Vice Pres. I. J. MERRITT, Jr., Treas 


Harway Dyewood & Extract Manufacturing Co., 


MANUFACTURERS ( 
DYEWOODS, DYEWOOD EXTRACTS and ‘LIQUORS, HAEMATINE 


ONE DIP BLACK DYE, CUTCH EXTRACT, 


Im rs of Indigo, Cutch, Madder. Chemicals, &c. 
Works: FLUSHING, L. I. 184 Front St.. NEW YORE. 


BOSSON & LANE, 


ANTI-CHLORINE (0'1iis*°%0'ssir”" 
Dyestuffs, Chemicals and Aniline Colors. 
36 CENTRAL WHARF. BOSTON, MASS. 


OAKES MANUFACTURINC CO., 
Hematine, Extracts of Dyewoods, Chemicals. 


New York. Boston. Philadelphia. Atlanta. 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. Phthalein, Alizarine and other 
Fast Colors for Cotton, Wool and Silk. Shades matched and 
¥ t — particulars sent on ~~ ation. Indigo, Dyewoods and 


xtracts, Nubia One-Dip Fas 


Black for Woolens, Lion Amm< R= Wool Scourer,&c. Agt. i 
Stutz & Co., London; W. F, Stutz, Calcutta; and Williams & 
Co.,Madras. 973 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 














T. C. ASHLEY & CO. | J, M. Beckett & Son's tiicuree 


Importers and Manufacturers of and FASTER 


DYE STUFFS AND CHEMICALS, Pigment Colors tise,” 


CHAS. A. JOHNSON & CO., 
145 Milk Street, Dealers in Dyestuffs and Textile Trade’Supp lies 


Works at Walpole, Mass. BOSTON. Sole Agents for the United States. 


Telephone 1580. 22 Dey St., N.Y. 29 Weybosset St., Providence 














DYESTUFFS, ETC. 








Extracts of Indigo, Indigo Carmine, 
Endigotine, Gendarme Blue, 
Refined and Beduced Indigo, we 7” 
se 


Dressings and Finishings, 20 
Soda, Cutch & 
Bisulphite of | chrome, % % oe Gambier Extracts, 
41 





Indigo Substitute, 


Kren. 
“spe ef i.) so A conan py eng 


Chlorogen, Sucrosine, 
Peroxyde of Hydrogen. 
All products guaranteed strictly pure, 


THE SHARPLESS DYE-WOOD EXTRACT CO., 


OFFICES: 648, 650, 651 Tue BoursgE, PHILADELPHIA. 





















Warehouse: 22 N. Front St., PHILADEDPHIA. Works: CHESTER, PA. 


——MANUFACTURERS OF — LOGWOOD. 


DYEWOODS : EXTRACTS,  “*exax= 


BEACH c& COMPA 
Martford, Conn... and 372 & 374 Atlantic Ave., Bosto Mi 
Proprietors GROVE WORKS DYEWOOD. MILLS. 
‘ees British Alizarine Co., Brooks, Simpson & Spiller, Anilines, Edward Muck- 
low’s Dyeing Extracts, J. R. G. Cochineal, Etc. 


AND 








Drying, Sulphur House 


| Dye STICKS, sree Pa 
anc 


1908 
N. FRONT ST. 


HILADELPHIA 
wen _ ; oy (1 < Cedar and Hardwood for all Silk, Wool, and Cot- 
Ter WN Y Nena Si ton Dyers’ Purposes. Cedar Lapping Boards, 
JOSEPH se — wank Tank and Floor Piank, ete. Manufactured by 
‘ and ail information trom 


BEB. M. BHAEBEDRIcCt#E£, 
MANUFACTURER be CLOGS 312 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


COPPER WORK FOR DYERS 


Silk Finishers, 
Chemical Works, etc, 






Square, 
lrurned Shapes. Espec i ally manut actured ot 



















Vacuum Pans, and Copper Ap- 
aratus for Logwood Extract 
Manufacturers. Jacket Kettles, 
Varnish Kettles. 


Dye Tank Estimates furnished to all parts 
of the country. 


CHAS. BRABENDER, Sen., 
Patterson Copper Works, Gun Miliyard, Paterson, WN. J. 


¥\ | 
Ss ‘ PY - 
PRINTING ROLLERS 
Singe Plates sheets | 
Of the Finest Quality. 4! 


For TEXTILE PRINTERS AND DYEKRS. . 
OUR GUARANTEE: { SUPERIOR Woes iF 


NEW BEDFORD COPPER CO... - - NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
ELEVATORS, touts Waiter for any place. capacity or | The Power Loom 4x» tx Art of Weaving, 


trop 





> 



















+ weight, Electric, Steam, Hydraulic or Ma 
ual Motors, Shafting, » -umps, Boilers, Pipe, Rope, Drug anc 4 By Alex. Brown, 
Paint Mills, Presses, Gearing, Mining and Coining Machin- a . 
ery, Street and Road Making and Sweeping Machinery. | For Sale by TEXTILE WORLD. 


GEO. C. HOWARD, 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. | BOSTON. MASS. Price $1.25. 
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THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER COMPANY. 


FLORIDA GULF CYPRESS A SPECIALTY. 


Cypress Lumber, Cypress Shingles, Cypress Timber, Georgia Pine, 
Florida Ash, Spruce and Hemlock. 


Rift Hard Pine, Ash, Oak & Maple Flooring. 
QUARTER SAWED CYPRESS SQUARES. 
Cypress Sheathing and Clapboarding. 


es 
Pasar = — 


GUTTERS AND CONDUCTORS. 
MOULDINGS, BRACKETS, COLUMNS, ETC. 
Doors, Windows and Blinds. 


BUILDERS’ FINISH OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


+ oe ae ea _—— - 


Window =nd Door Frames, Stair Posts, Rails and Balusters, Store and Office 
Fittings, Counters, Bowl Stands, Mantel Shelves, Etc. 


Carpenter and Mill Work of All Kinds. 


SASH BARS AND GREENHOUSE STOCK. ___ 


4 


| 
il 
| 


a aie 


ee 


FENCE POSTS, RAILS AND PICKETS, CYPRESS BOAT STOCK. 
Kiln Dried Lumber Always in Stock. 


Send for Book, ‘Cypress Lurmber and ite Uses.” No Charge. 


- mer 


Main Office, Mills and Wharves at Neponset, 
Office and Exhibit, 166 Devonshire Street, ; BOSTON. 
Office and Warerooms, 104 Friend Street, 


-? nme amare 


P.O. Address, Neponset, Mass. Long Distance Telephones. 
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VATS, PRESSES AND FANS 





AMOS EX. EXALT IX, 


Cedar Yat. and Tank Factory. 


MANUFACTURER OF 
All kinds of VATS AND TUBS used by 
Mi 


Dyers, Bleachers, lis, Factories, etc. 
ESTIMATES SOLICITED. 


North 2d Street. above Cambria Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Down Town Office, 140 Chestnut Street. Hours. 12 to 1. 


CEORCE WOOLFORD, 


Vat and Cedar Tank Factory, 


2240-44 N. Ninth 8t., Philadelphia. 


Dye-Tubs, Water Tanks, Wash Boxes, 
Bleaching Tubs, Bine Vats, Boiling Keirs, 
etc. RESERVOIR TANKS, any 
capacity orshape, for tactories, dwellings 
villages, farms, etc. Please send for Esti- 
mate, and we will Guaranteed Satisfaction. 


A. J. CORCORAN’S 
Tanks, Vats, and Dye Tubs, 


ARE LVERF ECT. 
Cedar, Cypress, Pine, Oak. or other woods. 
Factory Jersey City. STORM DEFYING WIND MILLS. 
= OFFICE AND SALESROOMS, 
Phone 397 Cortlandt. No. tt John St., New York City. 














THE 


the Cypress Lumber Go. CRAWFORD 


Hollow Plate 
Steam 


Press 


For Knit or 
Woolen Goods 


Is worthinvestigating 


CYPRES TAWE . « « 
SACreEs. em |.) Crawford & Son 
APALACHICOLA, FLORIDA. - ~ sian ensgeigging 
NEW ENGLAND 


Ventilating and Heating Company. 


Our system of Ventilating and Drying by air circulation 
will improve quality and increase production. 


fe ETLILLLT , 





PLANS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
OFFICE AND WORKS: 
From 1to6 ft. lm Diameter, 920» 928 and 930 Manton Avenue, Providence. R. |. 
WHEN IN NEED OF AN OVERSEER 
Consult the TEXTILE WORLD.—It costs you nothing. 


We give special attention to this work, and many of the largest manufacturers always 
come tous. We have the best men on our books, because the incompetert and intemperate 
men keep away from the TEXTILE WORLD'S EMPLOYMENT BUREAU; they know they can get 


no job through us. 
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CHAS. R. EARLE, Pres. and Treas. M. W. GARDINER, JR., Sec’y. 


PHENIX IRON FOUNDRY, Prowssnce: 2" 
5 Manufacturers of 


Calender, Starch Mangles, Calender Rolls of Paper, Cotton and Husk, 


Bleachine“Dyeing Machinery 


P ee: Machines, Shafting, Pulleys, Gearing, Hydraulic Presses, Tenter Drying Machine 
Ageing Boxes, Expansion Pulleys, Hollingworth Automatic Feed, Can Drying 
Machines, Grate Bars, Cloth Cutting Machines. Silk, Lace and 
Cotton Finishing Machinery, and 


soe aanatactrers ot NAGLE POWER FEED PUMP, S22 sr cxtsioeue 
LINCOLN & COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPOVED MACHINERY FOR 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying = Finishing. 


Sole Makers for the United States of 


Mather & Platts Patent Self-feeding Tenters. 


Complete Plants for 


BLEACHING, ANILINE BLACKS AND INDICOS. 
54 to 70 Arch Street, - HARTFORD, CONN. 


BIRCH BROTHERS, 








Bleachery Machinery. 


Also TULLAR’S Patent Stretching, Straightening and Drying Machine for 


TUBULAR FABRICS. » 
Also MILL SEWING MACHINES, Send for Catalogue. Somerville, Mass. 





GREEN'S ECONOMIZER. 


GREAT FUEL SAVER FOR 


= BLEACHERIES and DYE HOUSES. 


Write for New Book on the Economizer and for list of 
Bleacheries using it 


Sole Makers in the United States. 
THE FUEL ECONOMIZER CO., 
N. E. Address, 
8:1 Exchange Bldg., Boston. MATTEAWAN, N.Y. 


FINE GRADES OF 
CHIP, FULLING and 
SCOURING SOAPS. 
TRIAL TESTS SOLICITED. 


A.J. UNDERWOOD, 38 Southgate Street, Worcester, Mass. 








CLEANS WOOL, FLOORS, 
SAVOGRAN be iti wos 
A INDIA ALKALI WORKS, Boston. 





SOAPS AND CARD ATTACHMENTS 








THE HOLBROOK MFG. CO. 


466-470 Washington Street, 


NEW YORK. 


MILL SOAPS. 





American Soap & Washoline Co., 


Manufacturers of 


Trextile Soaps 


For use in the Manufacture of 


Cotton, Linen, Silk, Woolen, Worsted, 
Hosiery and Flannel Goods, also Soaps 
for washing Paper Makers’ Felts. 


We make a specialty of Washeline, a pow 
dered soap for use in textile mills, which is 
meeting with decided success in many depart- 
ments. 


Office and Factory, 
140-180 Central Ave., Cohoes, N.Y., U. Ss. A. 





THE TORRANCE MANUFACTURING CO., 


Sele Makers of tha TORRANCE PATENT, 


Self-Acting BALLINGC MACHINE, 


18 & 20 Davis St., E. Newark, N. J. 


The attention of Woolen Manufacturers is invited to these Machines as convenient 
tabor-saving appliances. The machine can be adjusted to make any size balls to suit lots, 
mon ~ = = constructed to carry twice the humber of spools used by the o)d system. 

end for circular. 


TINDELL CARD FEED 


For Feeding Wool, Hosiery, and Shoddy Cards. 
Simple, Accurate and Well Built. 
Improved in every respect and ready for the Market. 
Ellustrated circular of Card Feed, and Free Sample of Tindell’s Patented 
Metallic Links for Feed and Hopper Aprons, Covers, etc., oa application. 


I have substituted a reciprocating comb and a spiked apron with metallic links in place 
of a revolving doffer, for keeping the stock back; this makes a swinging or rocking back, 
designed to prevent sorting of stock once in the receiver, and, is a principle which 
alone places this Feed ahead of all others. [t prevents rolling and sorting, the re 
sult being even feeding. The metallic link is also used in place of leather for aprons for 
cotton openers, lappers, etc. 


HENRY TINDEILL, 
I5 GRANT AVENUE, Patentes and Bottder HARRISON, N. J. 
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HUNTER'S IMPROVED CLOTH WASHER 


For Four, Six and Eight Strings of Goods. 








| Basse 
AMES) HUNTER | Machine] 
' Co 


| 


ADAMS ,f MAS? 


. 





Power transmitted by means of a Friction Pulley. 
Neo Shifting of Belt to start and stop the machine. 
Less power required than for any other Washer of equal capacity. 
All Main Bearings are adjustable. All Bearings are on the outside of frames. 
No dripping of Oil on the Goods, or in the Wash Box. 


Write for further particulars and prices 


JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CoO., 


North Adams, Mass. 


Boston Office, Room 67, Mason Building, 70 Kilby St. 
Long Distance Telephone, 2954. 





STEAM FINISHING 


WITHOUT A FAULT! 








STEAM FINISHING MACHINE 


We have just issued a new and complete illustrated circular, fully 
describing the machine, the method of operating it, and, also, con- 


taining a few valuable points on steam finishing, which we shall be 
pleased to send free on application. 


Parks & Woolson Machine Co.. 


SPRINCFIELD, VERMONT. 
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The American Napping Machin Ca 


OWNERS OF THE —— 


CHAS. HEAP, U. S. N. M. CO., and 
DAVIS & FURBER PATENTS on 


NAPPING MACHINES, 


Combining the Latest FRENCH, ENGLISH and AMERICAN IMPROVEMENTS. 





Manufacturers are Cautioned against Buying or Using Infringing Machines. 


SIDNEY HARWOOD, Pres , 53 State St., Boston. 
H. H. HEAP, Treas. and Gen. Man., Williamstown, Mass. 
C. J. JONES, Selling Agt., 2710 to 2726 Mascher St., above Lehigh, Philadelphia. 


Davis & Furser Machine (Gompany, 


Builders and Selling Agents. 


Worth Andover, ~ Mass. 





RODNEY HUNT MACHINE @O 


Fingine@epinists, od Brass Founders, HEELS 


me fro? 


fuwes S PENSTOCKS, TURBINE WATER VERT eA 


(LOT plean GATE GEARING, REGULATORS "ad eer 


to 


2 perbalininr 
soston: RIN[SHING MACHINERY wneets 
10 KILBY St ae r INCLUDING . ' y 
caracocuerree FROtLary Fulling Mills. Cloth Washers MILL WORK. 
Dolly waShers For Hosiery Goods. Grank Fulling Mills, QRANGR 
Wool Washers, Dusters.Gigs, Dye Tubs, Blue Vats, etc. MASS. A, 


ALSO ROTARY FIRE PUMPS, UNDERWRITERS SIZES. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wool Burring, Picking and Mixing Machinery. 


Cloth Finishing Machinery 


FOR COTTON, WOOLEN, WORSTED, PLUSH GOODS, ETC. 
SHEARING MACHINES A SPECIALTY. 


Send for New Descriptive Catalogue. 


Office and Works at Webster Square, WORCESTER, MASS. 
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BARKER'S Patent Dautle- Apron hig Mets for Condenser Cards 
WHY they are a 


Clittering 
migevivinaptn 


Ist.—More mee ving St 
y = 





( ubbing being be 
ved is much Rounde 


ah. -Be ing Ro mane er. 
Closer and Sounder, it spins 
bette 
» No ends to Ad ae oa Se 
~ male Le ade. 
Th a ols he dt 
end reeling to dc 
Gene eat upe 
Yarn and net gain of 10 to 
40 per cent. more work or yarn made from the same number of spindles over any other way of Condensing. 


JAMES BARKER, Soocond and Somerset Sis, Philadelphia, Pa. 
f~) IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN WORSTED SPINNING. 


) The Bamford Dust Proof and Self-Lubricating Spindle 
* st | Pig 3 Tahe saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, saves 





labor, maint: 1ins unitorm } epeee, and most important of 

AAMAS ARS omits all, makes PERFECT YARN. 
Any difference in the tariff 

will be equalized by the use 
of the above tubes Have 


- been adopted by the largest New England manufac turers, 


ft I h trial. 
—  vpress: BAMFORD & SMITH, Pascoag,R.1,  *'‘°" * Snoroush trie 














parxuurst BURR PICKERS 








FOR CLEANING EBFFECTUALLY WOOL OR COTTON, 
ne ae 


Inmmprovec 


MIXING PICKERS 
Ana Picker F'"ceds. 


Steel Ring Burring Machine Cylinders and Feed Rolls a Specialty. 
The Sutton Improved Side Drawing Machine. Write for Circulars. 


ATLAS MANUFACTURING CO, - - NEWARK, N. J, 
IMPROVED WASTE DUSTER 





WOONSOCKET 
Napping Machinery Co. 


PAT. KNOT 
SAVING SHEAR 


With or without List Saver, 


NAPPERS 


Of all kinds, including the French with 


Latest Improvements. For Cleaning Woo! Waste. Superior to any 

now inuse. Manufactured by the Stillman- 

WOONSOCKET, “ R.1. Rendall Machine Co., Westerly, R.I. Send tor 
circular. 
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Robert W. Scott. Louis N. D. Williams. 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS. 
Knitting Machinery. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


2079 E. Cumberland St., 


PHILADELPHIA, - - PA. 


U. S. A. 


Fe eS aN 





KNITTING MACHINES 


Nye & Tredick, 


Manufacturers of 





PLAIN AND AUTOMATIC CIRCULAR RIB 


KNITTING MACHINERY © 


for Knitting Ribbed Shirts, Drawers, Tights, Combination-, Skirts 
Bicy€le and Athle ‘tic Suits "Ho siery, Shirt Borders, Cuffs, oe 


Automatic Seamless Machines. 
AUXILIARY MACHINES AND SUPPLIES. 


606 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa., U: S. A. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR TILE 


— Equipment of a Knitting Mill. 





GAS ENGINES o.ut EFFICIENT CRANE MEG. co. 


% LAKEPORT. N.H. 


BRUSHING MACHINERY > DURABLE ; : nth 
KNITTING MACHINERY | LOW IN PRICE, maroc nsyeny song 


Cloth and Stockinet. 
LEWIS JONES, A Sp cialty of Hardened Bladed Burr Wheels 
60'5 and Media Sts , Philadelphia with Self Oiling Brackets. 


H. BRINTON & Co., 


Successors to 


BRINTON, DENNEY & Co., 





Builders of a Full Line or 


CIRCULAR RIB and SEAMLESS 
KNITTING MACHINERY, 


FOR 


UNDERWEAR AND HOSIERY. 
213 and 215 Race Street 


PHILADELPHIA; PA. 
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BRANSON MACHINE CO. 


+» BUILDERS OF... 


Knitting Machinery. 





© 

| 

Welt or 

Two-Feed 
Ribbers. 


Loopers and 


Hand or 
Power, 


Open Top or 


Hold Down, 


: Parts. 
Semi or 


Presses and 
Boards. 


Plain, 


sf 
Branson 34 Automatic Knitting Machine. 


344 Automatic Knitters, 


All Sizes and All Gauges. 


WINDERS and BOBBINS. HAND FORGED STEEL CYLINDERS. 


BRANSON MACHINE CO., 


506 St. John St., Philadelphia, U. 8. A. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND CATALOGUE, 
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Pepper Manufacturing Co, 


Lakeport, N. H., 


Manafacturers of 


Knitting Machinery, 


INCLUDING 


Pepper’s Flat-Ribbed Cuff Machine, 


Automatic Welt and Loose Course Machine for Sock Tops. New 
Circular Stripes with Welt, Loose Course and Striping (Auto. 
matic), for Shirt Cuffs, Sock Tops, Hose Legs, Wristers, etc. 


GOLF AND BICYCLE STOCKING MACHINES. 


All kinds of 


CIRCULAR RIBBED MACHINES, 


For Men’s Underwear, Ladies’ and Misses’ Hose Legs & Legnigs. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


KNITTING MACHINES 


of LATEST CONSTRUCTION 
giving GREATEST PRODUCTION, 


and with points of merit not to be found in any 
other style of machine for 
SWEATERS, 

| UNDERWEAR, 

| LEGGINS. 








| ANKLETS OR CUFFS. 


Automatic racking o: shogging; Swenter Collar 
Machines. 


Racked or Shogged Borders onSweaters are our Specialties. 


Leighton Machine Co, Manchester, W. H. 


Bai Xnitl ting Machine Manufacturing Co. 
- NEW ’?9O77 - 
34 AUTOMATIC 














Knitting Machine. 


With or without Double Sole 
Attachment. 





Address all communications for price lists and 
samples to 


Excelsior Knitting Machine Mfg. Co., 


Cor. Birch St., and P. & R. R. W., So. Bethiechem, Pa. 
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G. W. PAYNE 


G. M. FANNING. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 BY PAYNE & MATHEWSON. 


George W. Payne & Co., 


Machinists and Buliders of the 


IMPROVED UPRIGHT SPOOLERS. **%"2.ss%2.°" 


PATENT CONE WINDERS. 


102 and 106 Broad St., 


(For Hosiery Manufacturers.) 
Wind from Cop, Skein or Bobbin. 


Upright Quillers, Quill 
from Oop, Skein or 
Bobbin. 

Ring Dresser, Spooler, 
and Reel Spindles, 
Oop Skewers, Warp 
Spools, Spooler 
Guides, Bolsters and 
Steps Made and Re- 
paired at Short 
Notice. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 





CHAMPION 
SEWING MACHINE CO. 


OUR NEW WORKS: 
Cor. American and Diamond Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
NEW CHAMPION 
Rib Knitting Machines, 
Sewing and Trimming Machines. 


Send for Descriptions 


New Champion Rib Knitting Machine. 





KNITTING MACHINERY 








The Acme Automatic Knitter 


Produces the greatest variety of seamless hosiery of all kinds and 
gauges. This machine will produce anything from a short foot to the 
longest hose without substituting or changing any parts whatever. 


Its Range of Work is from very coarsest up to 200 needle cylinders. 


It is unequalled for either Coarse Socks or Finest Ladies’ Hose. 


a. 
<_— 


We invite Comparison 
All Along the Line. 


Seam in heel and toe 
remarkably Hy and 
close, and heel is large 
and full. 


Extra thread in heel 
does not show in instep. 


For shaping, or to ac- 
commodate vurying re- 
inforecing threads, the 

Length of Stitch 
and Tension are 
Automatically 
Regulated. 

At any point. 


Every movement posi 
tive and fully automatic. 


Best method of trans 
fering ribbed legs and tops. 


High Spliced Heel 
and Double Sole. 


It has the only perfectly 
practical automatic device 
for changing the yarn in 
heel and toe. 


It is Extremely Easy on Yarn 


Light Running, 
Simple, Durable, 


and Economical. 


A mill fitted with our 
machines can produce 
a tar greater variety of 
weights and styles than 
any other machine on 
the market. 


Improved and perfected by years of practical factory test, it has an 
established record on all grades, and may fairly be termed 


A UNIVERSAL MACHINE. 


Let us prove these statements in your mill. 


MAYO Knitting Machine and Needle Co., 
FRANE LIN, N. Et. 


Philadelphia Office, corner Sixth and Arch Streets. 


Address all Correspondance? to the main office at Franklin, N. H, 
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Cs 


Pe ne” or 


BUILDERS OF 


JOHN W. HEPWORTH & 60 “STANDARD B’ 


AUTOMATIC SEAMLESS | 
HOSIERY _— 


AND 


Looping Machinery. 








tea i | 
eni5 


% 
, 


i} ‘lil 


Gives greatest production, fewest 
menders, less cost for main- 
tenance and best fabrics. 


More Standard in use than any 
Automatic Machine on 
the market. 


The best, therefore the cheapest. 


LEHIGH AVE, “AND MASCHER ST. Standard Machine Co., 
PHILADELPHIA. 508 Minor St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Estimates furnished for complet« 


For further particulars apply as above. Hosiery plants. 








EDGING, ETC 





stat 
Sie. 


WAYS i th l 


FRIEDBERGER & Co/s 


STANDARD 
EDCINCS and BRAIDS 
For Spring. 1898 











Have Proven the Best Sellers 


EVER PRODUCED. 
TAKE TIME BY THE FORELOCK 





Insure prompt deliveries by 
placing orders early , .. 


WEEKLY PRODUCTION, - - 2,000,000 YARDS. 


MILLS AT 


ne PHILADELPHIA. 
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% AND % AUTOMATIC 
ATTACHMENTS 


To Seamless Knitters, make Old Machines into 
New Ones, and the Best of their 
respective classes. 


Paxton & O’Neill, 


127 Bread Street, Philadelphia, 
Makers of Wrought Steel Cylinders and Dials for all kinds of Machines. 


The Unique \\ THE BEST MACHINE 








ever invented for 


FULL AUTOMATIC y Knitting Wool Stockings. 
SEAMLESS KNITTER : The beat tabrie, 





Any kind of stock can be }] . Changes yarn in the heel ani 
: se \ toe automatically. 


Well built, strong and dur 


Transfer device most practi 
able, 


cal, 


we High grade. 


No delicate parts. Simple 
construction. 
Light running. 


Needles all alike and inex ‘ , 
pensive. ° No cylinder to give trouble. 


No sliding sinkers to wear Machine easily managed. 
out, 


. Most liberal heels. 
No weights required. 


‘ 835 Arch Street, 
JAMES TAYLOR, L 
Sole Selling Agent. . , oil — PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CIRCULAR RIB KNITTING MACHINES, 


Carefully designed and well made with Solid Forged Steel Cylinders and Dials, Se, aie Can 
Rings, Encased Take-up, Stop Motions, etc. Standard Sizes, Reasonable Prices. Also 


KNITTING MACHINE CYLINDERS AND DIALS, 
STAFFORD & HOLT, . Little Falls. N. Y. 


Manufacturers Having a Stock 


or-— 
Raw Cotton, Raw Wool, White or Colored, 
or any other kind of Cotton or Wool Waste 


Can Turn it into Quick Cash. 


Advise me what you have to offer. 


CHAS. W. BECKER, Agent, 


AMSTERDAM, NN. WY. 











KNITTING MACHINERY 








B. Jenckes Man't’g (0., 


15 WEEDEN STREET, 
RPAWTUOCHRET, Fm. I. 


Proprietors and Builders of 


‘““ELECTRIC” 


wow KNITTING: MACHINE 


FOR 


Seamless Hosiery, Wool, Cotton or Silk, 


From the Coarsest to the Finest Gauge 


Among the many strong claims for 
this machine are 


The Highest Speed, 
First Quality Work, 
Simple Construction, 
Easy to Learn 


Send for Descriptive Circular and Terms. 
Philadelphia Office: 370 Bourse Building. 


Southern Agents: 
Charlotte Machine Co., Charlotte, N.C. 








Grosser’s Unrivalled 


Flat Knitting Machines 


—_ 


For Scotch Fancy Pattern Golf or Bicycle 
Stockings, Fancy Sweaters, Gloves, Mittens, 
Caps, Cardigan Jackets, Ladies’ Skirts, etc. 
Seamless Shaker Sweaters (both armholes 
automatic, selvedge open), Theatrical and 
Athletic Tights. Four section full automatic 
power sweater machine. Four section full 
automatic, full-fashioned sleeve machines 
with automatic widening of the fabric. 
SPECEALTYW. Regular plain hand swea 
ter machine, 5 needles to inch, 18 inch needle 
bed, with 182 needles, new improved drop 
lock and two yarn carriers, front and back, 
tor the selvedge edge, laced front and two 
color striping attachment, only §¢98.00 
net cash. 


A. MUELLER. 


U. 8. BRANCH OFFICE AND BHOWROOM: 


760 LEXINGTON AVENVE, - BROOKLYN, W. Y 


Writetor Descriptive Catalogue. 


Boss Knitting Machine 


WwoREBs, 


7th and Wainut St., Reading, Pa. 


Manufacture the New “Im- 
proved 15-16 Automatic” and 
Plain Seamless Knitting Ma 
chines with or without Web 
Holding Attachments. Knits 
Ladies’ and Children’s plain 
fuxhioned Hose, Half-Hose, and 

footings, for 
fancy ribbed 
— 





no skilled ope 
rators. The 15 
1€@ runs by sin- 
gle belt. Auto- 
matic Tension 
device in leg, 
heel,gand ftoe, 
making large perfect heel and toe. Sizes 
from 21-4 up to 4 inches in diameter. 


Send for prices and particulars. 


Forge Hardened§ Steel Cylinders a Specialty. 


PIRES 9 


DESIGNERS tS 
o——- ENGR Ze/WwTERS 
FINE COMMERCIAL PRINTERS. 
Photo Engray in all its Branches. 
Specialists in fine Machinery and general Wood Engrae 
me Portraits, Buildings, ete. Artistic designs in Letter and 
Heads, Business Cards, Display Lettering for advertisi 
ee ete. Best work. lowes prices. lectroty ping 
west rates. 


210 Westminster Street, Providence, B. I 
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William R. Dillmore, Pres John C. Egly, See. & Treas. 


KEYSTONE 


Knitting Machine Mig. Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





All kinds of LATCH NEEDLES, in- | 
cluding OUR FAMOUS SPRING 
BOTTOM NEEDLE for Seamless 
Knitters. 


Builders of the KEYSTONE SEAM- 


LESS KNITTERS. | 


General agents for BRINTON & | 
CO’S RIBBERS for Hosiery, Under- 


wear, etc. 


Have you seen our double knee 
machine? 


Keystone Knitting Machine Mfg. Co., 
1711-13-15 Randolph Steeet, PHILA. 
Get it from us; it will be right. 





Established 1867. 


R. STAHL, Stuttgart, Germany 


Manufacturer of the Celebrated 


| Stahl Circular Frame 


For producing every 
variety of plain and 
fancy hosiery, under. 
wear, body cloth, over 
skirts, ladies’ vests, 
stockings, gloves, fancy 

, Sweaters, Scotch pat 
terns, theatrical goods, 
etc. 


Albert Bohm, Agt., 
114 Nassau St., New York City 
Write for catalogue 


Special inducements 
for export trade. 


THOMAS KENNEDY, 


Successor to N. H. BRUCE, 
Established 1872, 


COHOZES, N. Y. 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 





| tor Knitting Mills, Collar and Corset Factories. 


CLOTH CUTTERS—Power and Hand. 

FOLDING, WINDING AND CUTTING ma 
chines, automatic. 

POWER NECK MARKERS. 

RIB CUTTERS. 

Irregular Form 


CUTTING MACHINERY 


for Cloth, Knit Fabrics, etc. 


s@ Write for Catalogue. 





Harness Varnish 
For JACQUARD LOOMS. 


$1.50 per gallon. $1.40 per gallon in 5 gallon 
cans. Cans extra. 


D. L. WITMER & BRO., 
5TH ST. AND GERMANTOWN AVE., PHILADELPHIA, 





THE 


Merrow High Speed Crochet 
and Scallop or Shell Machines. 


For finishing the edges of Knit Goods, Bed Blankets, Horse 
Blankets, or other fabrics. 


For particulars and samples, address 


THE MERROW MACHINE C@Q., 


28 Laurel St.. 


HARTFORD, CONN 





mee oeo ~~ WATCHMAN'S 
ELECTRIC CLOCK 


Eco Magneto Clock Co., 
620 Atlantic Ave,, BOSTON, MASS, 


Hahn’s ‘fiprovea Watchman’s Time Detector. 


This clock is adapted to 
six or twelve stations 
and ¢he keys are all dif 
ferent. A liberal al 
lowance made for old 
detectors. For circu 
lars, prices and further 
information address, 

NANZ & CO.. 
116 A Chambers Street, 
WwW 





KNITTING ATTACHMENTS 


Patent Automatic Cloth Brushing Attachment 


FOR KNITTING MACHINES. 


Simple, Bffective, Inexpeconsivc. 





Can be applied to any machine. Requires neither belt, pulley nor gears. In- 
stantly adjusted to brush light or heavy. Requires no attention. Knocks off no 
stock in the form of lint. Brushes inside and outside with one operation. Does not 

interfere in any way with the set- 
ting up or operation of machine 

This brusher gives a splendid 
‘ feel” to the goods, imparting 
the «‘woolly, lofty” feeling so de- 
sirable, and, without injuring the 
fabric. 


Conoes, N. Y., June 14, 1897. 
Mr. Charles M. Musgrove, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

Dear Sir:—We take pleasure in stat 
ing that your patent cloth brusher, 
which you supplied us with some 
time ago, has given us entire satisfac. 
tion. Itis very simple in its mode of 
erection, easily managed, and most 
effective in its work. It shows every 
indication of strength and durability, 
and is a machine we can recommend 
with entire confidence. We expect 
soon to have eighty in operation fin 
our mills. 

Yours very truly, 
Correspondence Solicited, Root MrG. Co 


CHARLES M. ciatamatenentinkon, 


Pit Ts¥Er ELD, - MASS. 





The acknowledged PIONEER among Ravelers and Trimmers is 
THE 
Pa 
CHAMPLIN.”’’ 


Patented Feb. 18, 1890. 





Guaranteed Free 
from 


Infringement. 


perfectly on 
the very finest 


BALBRIGGAN 
and 


EGYPTIAN WORK, 


or Wool Work of any Gauge. 
A Primary Invention protected by 
a Pioneer Paient \ 
Manutactured Exclusively by the 


UNION RAVELER COMPANY, 
469 Riwer Street, "ues i. Brown, Pres. (Row, N.Y. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE FOLLOWING DECISION. 
U. 8. Circuit Court of Appeals “ WALLACE, Cirevir Juper.” “We are unable to doubt that the machines of 
Second Circuit the appellant do not infringe the claims in controversy 
Adelbert L. Traver Appelles Accordingly the decree of the Circuit Court should be reversed, with costs against 
vs the appellee, (Traver) and the cause remanded to the Cireutt Court, with instructions te 
Eugene H. Brown, Appellant dismiss the bill. with costs of that court.” 70 Fed. Rep. 8 


Production Points: — Increased 8 dozen per day on each Looper; fewer parts and all inter 
changeable ; runs longer without attention, and better built. It is for vour interest to try your figures 
on the increased production for one year’s time, and see what manufacturers are saving by the use af 


this machine rRIAL GIVEN FREE OF CHARGE, 
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CAMPBELL & CLI'TE 


CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINES, 
WINDERS, & 
o COHOES,ALBANY CO,,N.1 * 


‘SOUIGOeW JN 


Border Machines 
JB] 4 UOI99G BAl4 pue INDY 





CHARLES COOPER, __BENNINCTON, VT., 
KNITTING MACHINE AND NEEDLE WORKS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Flat Rib Knitting Machines, 2 to 5 sections, Spring and Latch Knitting Needles, Burr 
W heels, Burr Blades, Collarette Attachments, etc., etc. All the latest improvement-. 
Sinkers and all Rib Machinery supplies. Patent Springs tor Dyeing Boars. 
Also Ribbed Anklets made to order. Branch Shop, AMSTERDAM,N Y. 


S, B. ARDREY & SONS, suntmsron PA * 


New and Improved 


BRUSHING MACHINE, Fer Fieccing Knit Goods. 


Carefully constructed, substantially built, 
Filtering Oilers, Parte Removable Without Disturbing Frame, 
Delicate Adjustment, High Speed with Durability. 


GIBBONS FRAME 


Sewing Machines, with or without Trimmers, 


Welting Machines, with concealed stitch for tops of stockings. 
Trimmers attached to all kinds of Sewing Machines. 
New and Improved Looping Machines, stitch flat and elastic; 
sample of work on application. 


Manufactory, Second and Diamond Sts., Ppiladelphia. 


F. H. POWNALL IRON WORKS, 


Jamesburg, IN. Jd. 


Steam Hosiery Presses a Specialty. 


Also HOSIERY DRYERS. 











Write for bottom prices. 





BOARDS FOR FAST BLACK DYERS. 





HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS. 








Rs- 
5“. PRICES ALWAYS RIGHT. 


42} 


ne T Deaners: (010 4%! LAVLOP, ST. 
Jos T. PEARSON hn mt NGTON . 
INGTON Purp 
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MACHIN IST, Manufacturers of 
20 N. Wh St., Philadelphia, P 
"Fabric ‘cues put on alt machines. LATCH NEEDLES 
All makes for sale, repaired, altered and OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


4 trimmi 
rebuilt. Concealed welting and t ng euaeaue dene . wane 
machines built to order. 





WM. COREY Co.,| H. LYDALL & FOULDS, 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Enitting Machine Needles, Narrow- 
Latch Needles, Points, Hooks, otc. 


Pat, Screw Rivet Balmoral Needlesas ecialt 
MANCHESTER, N. 8. MANCHESTER, — 











Excelsior NEEDLES | Wm. Breedon & Son, 


Manufacturers of 


The best hosiery needle in the market. © Snoring Knitting Needles, 


pene amet ti And Burr Blades of ali kinds. 
Wardwell Needle Co., Lakeport, N. H. | Amsterdam, N. Y. 


LOYAL T. IVES, STANTON & LEWIS, 
MANUFACTURER OF ALL KINDS OF Central Steam Forge 


Spring Knitting Needles | Knitting wachine Cylinders -- vias. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. PULADELA, om 


James H. Quitter, FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Certified Teacher of Frame-Work 
Knitting. City and Guild, of 
London Institute, England. 














Information given on all subjects re- 
lating to the manufacture and finishing 


of Hosiery and Hosiery Fabrics Hoosac Tunnel Route 


Estimates given for all kinds of ma- The Short Line between 
chinery used in the knitting and allied BOSTON 4°? 


trades. a se NIAGARA FALLS, 
. 54 CHICAGO, 
Editor and Sole Proprietor of the rey ST. LOUIS, 
CINCINNATI, 
KNITTERS CIRCULAR | And all Points West. 


AND MONTHLY RECORD. Lake Champlain Route 


The only British journal solely devoted to | Between 


the int t of the hosiery trade. | 
pres | MONTREAL a 
Annual Subscription, post free, 50 cts. | OTTAWA, - 54 
Send for sample copy. | QUEBEC, sh 
And all Canadian Points. 
ADDRESS : | Palace anes eee Cars on all 
For Time-tables, space in Sleeping Cars, or 


i! Millstone Lane, | information of any kind call on any Ticket 


Agent of me company or address 


. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent, 
LEICESTER, England. Boston Mass. 
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LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE 7465. 


Krout & Fite Man’f’g Co., =s"syr" 
SILK AND COTTON NARROW FABRICS, 


Spring, 1898, Samples Ready June Ist. 


oO ee 


FOR LADIES’ JERSEY RIBBED UNDERWEAR. 
Spool Tapes a Specialty. 2632-40 Mascher Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GERMANTOWN 


fae AND EDGING WORKS. 


F. A. BYRAM, 
FLEMING & C HAPIN, 215 Church St., Selling Agents. 


FLEMING & CHAPIN, 
Braids ,., Tapes ~, Yarns ™ ~, Threads 


Use the Genuine Patented 


ZC CROCHET LACE BDGINGS 


COTTON MMM Brains BOTANY WORSTED FACINGS 


Spun Silk Braids and Yarns a Specialty, 
The pos $ Cpltcing Besmes 229-231 Church St.. 
WEIMAR BROS., 


Silk, Cotton, Medium and Supertine, and Non- Elastic 


BIN DIN GS. 


Medium and Supertine Tapes a Specialty. 
N. W. Cor. Hope and Huntingdon Sts., Fhiladcliphia. 
For Overshirts 


JOHN S. PALMER, LAGINGS and Underwear, 


Manufacturer of 
Both Tipped and Tasseled, and 


PEW OCS ‘Samceaa | goungumne ontuienn. 
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Philadelphia, Pa a. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 











Metal Edge Boxes for Heavy Goods. 
35 Wistar St., Germantown, Pa. 


For Samples and other information, address 


| | HBPNER & HORWITZ, 30 Howard st, ¥. ¥. 





ORION TREAT, 


MANUFACTURER OE 


SCREW RIVETED BALMORAL AND DOUBLE 
RIB NEEDLES. 
(Patented May 6. 1890.) 


Manchester Green. - Conn, 
All work guarantee a. 


H. R. STOOPS & CO., 


66 N. Fourth St., Philadelphia,'Pa. 


“KNITTING MACHINE NEEDLES, 


And all kinds of Sewing Machine Needles. 
| Parts for Willcox & Gibbs Mfg., and all Sewing Machines. 


Oils, Beltings and General Mill Supplies. 


} Agents for Excelsior Needle Co., and National Needle Co. 
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ESTABLISHED 1876. 


IMPERIAL BOILER COMPOUNDS 


For the Prevention and Removal of Scale-in Steam Boilers. 


Please mail us specimen of your Boiler Scale, which we will analyze for you FREE OF CHARGE, 
and prepare a compound for your special case, and guarantee satisfactory results. Send us a postal 
eard and we will ca 


MPERIAL CHEMICAL Co. 


OFFICE AND LABORATORY, . $24 ST. JOHN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





OUR NAME AND BRAND A GUARANTEE OF QUALITY 


Established 1858. 

“Mutual” Rubber 
, 4 Lined Cotton Hose 
Hose, Belting, b sis 14444 and “Mutual” Un 
Packing, Valves, * + : eeeeSSREbEL. lined Linen Hose, 
Mats, Mattings, . ; reesate =| , by the 
Tubing, Gaskets. § — - thee Fe (oa Factory Mutual Fire 
: See Insurance Compan- 

A ies. 
Couplings, Under- 
writes Play Pipes, 

etc. 


Cotton and Linenf 
Hose of all grades. 


N. J. CAR SPRINC & RUBBER CO.. 





There 


are advantages about 


this separator that it will pay you well to investi- 
gate. We guarantee that it will separate all the 
water and insoluble matter from the steam, deflect- 
ing it so it cannot possibly get back into the current, 
and delivering only pure dry steam to the engine. 

For separating grease and sediment from exhaust 
steam its action is perfect. 


The CURTIS 


STEAM and GREASE 


SEPARATOR 


is highly recommended by many representative concerns and 








will save its cost by increasing the quality and power of steam 


inashorttime. Why not send for our booklet éuntiies 
all its advantages ? 


D°ESTE & SEELEY Co. 
29-33 Haverhill St., Boston. 


New York: 109 Liberty Street. ” Chicago: 218 Lake Street. 


8 ae 
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THE “DAVIDSON” VENTILATING FAN WHEEL. 


Scientifically Designed. 
Compound Curved Blades. 
Durably Constructed. 





We have the only Dise Fan Factory in the United 
States devoted exclusively to this purpose, Wich ex 
perienced workmen, and using only the best material. 
we make the most durable fan on the market. To 
prove this 


Have Your Master Mechanic Compare It With Any Other Make. 


If this does not convince you, we willsend you a 
fan on 30 days’ trial at our expense. We never 
had a fan returned after trial. 

The Davidson isthe only fan fitted with graphite 
bearings without extra charge. No 0)! needed. 
No springling. 

Used extensively throughout New England and 
Canada for ventilating, drying. removing steam, 
gases, etc. Special attention given to dye houses, 
spinning rooms, and wool dryers. Plans, cata 
logues, estimates, and information freely fur- 
nished without charge. 

If you once try the Davidson you will never use any other. We can refer you to those 
who have tried it Remember the David-on is 


Cheap. sStrone.- Bfhicicnt. 





- WRITE OR CALL ON 


MASSACHUSETTS FAN COMPANY, 


ROOM 641i, 53 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


SMEALLIE BROS. | w HOQVEN OWENS 


BOILER FEED 10‘ 


salar ipnee tor So & RENTSCHLER CO., 


or Cold Water. 

No. 2 Single, 130 gals. per EXaxmilton, Ohio. 
Hour. - 

No. 8 Single, 420 gals. per 
Hour. 

No.3 Double, 840 gals. per 
Hour 

No. 4 Double, 1680 gals. 
per Hour. 


Strongest and Cheapest Pump in the Market. 


Write tor Circular and Prices. 


24 Livingston St., Amsterdam, N. Y 
ar Builders of the 


GEORGE L. SCHOFIELD, | Hamilton-Corliss 


123 N. Front Street, Philadelphia. | _ 
mple, Compound and cain. of any 


Agent eee size, for all purposes. 

New York Office. 39 and 41 Cortlandt St. 
Chicago Office, 46 South Canal St. 
ECONOMICAL — DURABLE — SATISFACTORY St, Louls Office, 317 Security Bidg. 
EFFICIENT 


PT ial Textile World’s Emp'oyment 


The Goulds Mfg. Co., “*“'vi""S = Bureau, CONSULT IT! 























STEAM ENGINES, ETC 


LORD'S BOILER COMPOUNDS. 


I will remove and prevent Boiler-Scales, prevent pitting, and all 
forms of corrosion, in any steam boiler at very small cost. Send sample 
of boiler-scale, the size of a quarter, for chemical test made free of cost, 
which will enable us to compound an article to meet the special re 
quirements of your feed water. Address, 
GHo. Ww. IoORD, 
Manufacturing Chemist, Philadelphia, Pa. 
“ BEAUTIES IN ART” pamphlet with full particulars sent on request. 
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Newburgh Ice Machine & Engine Co., 


Successors to WHITEHILL ENGINE & PICTET ICE MACHINE CO. 
Office and Works: 


NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 


x i" WHITEHILL . 
= CORLISS STEAM 
EN C i Ny ES, waa ~~ 
PENNEY’S ICE MAKING AND REFRIGERATING MACHINERY, using, ammonia and PLETED er 


New York Office, Steam Boilers and Steam Power Equipments, Iron and Brass Castings. 


Room #4, Taylor Buildin . ) . 
49.41 CORTLANDT 8 Send forour Descriptive Circulars. 


THE Hentz STEAM SAVER. 


WILLIAM S. HAINES, 


Sole Manufacturer for U 8. and Canada, 


C 136 South 4th Street, PHILADELPHIA, 


If you want to -ave Money, Labor, 
Time, Temper and Trouble, and im- 
crease your output, you must have 
the Heintz. 

The enly apparatus in the 
world that is always worth 
its original cost. 

Do you know of another? 

AGENT FOR N.E 
CHAS. F. CHASE, 


ESTABLISHED 1874. } 26 Milk St.. - Bosten 
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TEXTILE WORLD 





THE LONBARD 


WATER-WHEEL GOVERNOR. 











The only practical Governor for regulating within close limits, the 
speed of Turbine Water-Wheels working under wide and sudden var- 
iations of load. Applicable to any make of Turbine and any kind of 
load. The use of this Governor gives a Turbine regulation which com- 
pares favorably with the best steam engine practice. Write for par- 
ticulars. 


—LOMBARD— 


Water-Wheel Governor 6Co., 


61 Hampshire Street, (Roxbury District,) 


BOSTON, MASS. 





WATER" WHEELS 


ER WHEELS 


LEFFEL’S samson« cascave 
UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL. 


Suitable for all Heads from 3 Feet to QOOO Feet. 
35 Years in the Business. 





Designing and building Water Wheels for all pur- 
poses and situations, These wheels secure a High 
Guaranteed Percentage; Great Steadiness 
under variable loads; an Unequaled Concentra- 
tion of Power, and an Unprecedented High 
Velocity. Its quickly operating balanced 
gates afford prompt and fine regulation by 
governor 

Satisfaction Guaranteed where others 
fail. Write for catalogue of either wheel. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal from 3 Horse-power upwards. 
AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN SLIDE VALVE ENGINES. 


Send for pamphlet illustrating and describing the Boilers and Engines. 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, 0.,U.S.A. 
IMPROVED CEMENT LINED 


WROUGHT STEEL PEN STOCKS. 


Have you a water power 
that you wish to develop ? 
or a defective wooden pen- 
stock that you must repair 
or replace? Then secure 
descriptive circular and 
price of my steel penstocks. 
They are cheaper than 
wood, they are indestruc- 
tible, they are absolutely 
water tight; they are con- 
structed on the ground 
where they are to be used, 
therefore can be adapted to 
the most difficult places. 

P ij My i They will stand any head of 

Zo tp, fa Water, they can be made of 
any size desired ; they have Deen tested and approved for years. 
For full information and price, address the manufacturer, 


GEO. DALRYMPLE, 


Lock Box 466, Fair EiXaweon, Vt. 
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TEXTILE WORLD 





CHRISTIANA MACHINE Co. 


Christiana, Fa, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE BALANCED GATE 
TURBINE WHEEL. 


Suitable for Light or Heavy Service. 
Globe Outer-Cases and Special Wrought or Cast Iron Flumes, 


SUITABLE FOR ANY SITUATION. 


GEARING of all kinds, SHAFTING, PULLEYS, auc every 
thing required for complete POWER PLANT. 
AAdress, ee. Oo. Box 1244. 


WATER: POWER. 


Governed for Textile Mills and Electrical Work. 





The limit of government of water- power is often deter 
mined by the design and construction ot plant. Consult us it 
possible before completing your plans, 

With OUR COMPOUND REGULATORS 
we will aw ped and guarantee the government of water 
power ferall a. including Blectric Railway. 
Power and ting Planmt«. We make and sel! all 
of Replogle’s wlediriea! and Mechanical Governors and other 
devices for the government of water-power. Expert advice 
turnished on application, If results of — present system 
are not satisfaciory write us, Address all inquiries to 


THE REPLOGLE GOVERNOR WORKS. 


MARK A. REPLOGLE, Chief Engineer. AKRON, OHIO. 





ww RIGHT’s 
Water Wheel Governor. 


FOR SPECIAL PRICES UNTII 
NOVEMBER ist, ADDRESS 


J. WALTER SMITH, 











31 No. Foster St., 
LEATHER CoO., a Perfectly clean 
Loose Pulley circular No. 5. 
THE DANFORTH BELTING CO... | § ALEXANDER BROS. 
ler Cevers and Lace Leather. 


WORCESTER, - - MASS. 
Metalined or Ollless Bearings 
ad ULMER el For Loose Pulleys and _ 
No cut or danger of fire 
SUPERIOR OAK BELTING | from overheating. Send for 
| North American Metaline Co. 
oo NORWICH, CONN, Poe 62 hn te 
Manufacturers ot | 
4 
BELTING, [BRST OAK BELTING. 
Aprons for Worsted Machinery. Rol- PHILADELPHIA. 
221 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


STURTEVANT BLOWERS, Etc., 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


he _ 


‘ 
STURTEVANT 


for HEATING and VENTILATING 
TEXTILE MILLS. 


for DRYING and HANDLING 
RAW STOCK. 


for DRYING, TENTERING and 
OXIDIZING PLANTS. 


for Removing STEAM from DYE 
HOUSES, SLASHERS, DRY 
CANS, etc., etc. 


for Removing waste from FRENCH 
NAPPERS and collecting same. 


for FORCED or INDUCED DRAFT 
on BOILER PLANTS. 


SPECIAL BLOWERS AND ENGINES FOR EVERY DUTY. 


ELECTRIC FANS, EXHAUST HEADS, STEAM TRAPS AND FORGES. 


Plans, Estimates and Catalogues Cheerfully Furnished. 


B. F Sturtevant —— 


4 Oliver Street, Be Jueen Victoria Street, gees doh Er 
131 Liberty Sti eae Hi rk, N. Y. a1 We st Nile Street, Glass , 

185 North Th ird Stre et, Phila ade Iphia, P 7 Zimmerstra a ieee, Garena. 

16 South Canal Str et, Chie , Ti. g Heacebelmators, Sto kholm, 1 
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F. L. Wie 


THE BERLIN IRON BRIDGE C0, 


ENBINEERS, AROHITETS, IRON AND STEEL STRUCTURES. 


AND BUILDERS OF 
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OFFICE AND WORKS 


wreent etic" EAST BERLIN, CONN. 


ABSOLUTETY - FIREPROOF. 


k&™ MAGNESIA 


SECTIONAL STEAM PIPE and BOILER COVERINGS. 


The Great Coal Saver 
S. C. Nightingale & Calida Evert A. ee pee eS en Mt 


se A. Klipsteinc: 


Dyestuffs & Chemicals 
Fast Alizarine Colors 


For Wool a Specialty. 
USE STANDARD WATER WHEELS. | 122 ae POE-AS Conzrese Riteet, BUSTON. 


MADE BY 50-52 N. Front St.. PHILADELPHIA, 
HUMPHREY MACHINE ©0., KEENE, N. H. | 124 Mie higan Street, CHICAGO, 


=. . WARREN CHEMICAL & MFC. CO. 


45 Fulton Street., New York, U.S. A. 


ROOFIN G. 


Warren’s Anchor Brand Natural Asphalt Roofing; 
Tile and Cravel Roofing; 
Asphalt Floors, Driveways, Etc. 








For Economy of Power 
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